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GENEALOGY 


It  is  well  known  and  obvious  that  youth  takes  little  interest  in 
genealogy.  Why  should  it,  when  it  has  the  vast  future  before  it,  with 
untried  hopes  and  splendid  fruitful  struggles,  quite  enough  to  fill  any 
life  without  unprofitable  reflections  on  a  past  that  can  never  be 
changed  ? 

Early  maturity  begins  to  look  back  a  little.  Perhaps  after  all  the 
future  is  best  read  and  understood  in  the  past,  and  a  little  more  patient 
study  of  ancestral  mistakes  might  have  helped  in  avoiding  at  least 
grosser  repetition  of  similar  blunders.  Yet  even  so,  the  full  tide  of 
health  and  strength  has  too  little  time  for  leisurely  consideration  of 
days  and  doings  that  are  gone.  As  one  active  father  expressed  it,  “I 
am  more  interested  in  my  posterity  than  in  my  progenitors.” 

But  as  we  get  older  and  begin  to  reflect  upon  life  as  well  as  to  live 
it  we  see  more  and  more  the  importance  of  causes  as  well  as  of  results, 
of  antecedents  as  well  as  of  consequents.  What  the  older  generation 
called  “good  stock”  gets  to  seem  more  significant.  To  have  been  born 
of  honorable  and  industrious  and  self-respecting  parents  appears  to 
be  a  help  in  the  world,  at  any  rate  a  comfort  in  meeting  the  various  ups 
and  dowms  of  shifting  fortune.  A  man  grows  more  and  more  curious 
who  his  grandfather  was,  what  sort  of  man  he  was  and  what  sort  of 
man  his  father  was  before  him.  And  there  are  the  grandmothers  also, 
the  gay,  the  charming,  the  loving,  the  wise,  the  thrifty,  and  those  who 
were  perhaps  the  opposite.  A  man  would  like  to  know  about  them 
and  to  trace  something  of  them  all  in  himself  and  in  his  children.  Then 
suddenly  he  finds  that  those  who  could  have  told  him  these  things  are 
gone,  and  it  is  too  late. 

In  almost  every  family  there  is  one  old  lady  who  knows  all  the 
genealogical  traditions  and  secrets.  To  the  young  she  is  too  likely  to 
appear  a  tedious  old  lady.  She  tells  endless  long  stories  about  events 
and  people  that  seem  much  better  forgotten.  While  we  have  her 
with  us  we  are  inclined  to  shun  her  society,  or  too  much  of  it.  Then 
she  slips  away,  and  we  are  sorr>'.  Bear  that  in  mind  and  do  not  let 
her  slip  away  till  you  have  garnered  a  good  share  of  the  really  precious 
and  significant  facts,  facts  calculated  to  illuminate  your  soul  and  your 
children’s  which  she — and  no  one  else — can  communicate. 

{Mrs.  C.  A.  Emerson.) 
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“Society  is  a  partnership  in  all  science,  a  partnership  in  all  art,  a  partnership  in 
every  virtue  and  in  all  perfection. 

“As  the  ends  of  such  a  partnership  cannot  be  obtained  in  many  generations,  it 
becomes  a  partnership  not  only  between  those  who  are  living,  but  between  those  who 
are  living,  those  who  are  dead,  and  those  who  are  to  be  horn.” 

(Edmund  Burke,  1729-1797.) 


Announcement 


A  second  edition  newly  revised  and  abridged  of  the  “Buck  History  and  Genealogy  of 
Europe  and  America,'’  published  in  June,  1917,  by  Samuel  Buck  of  Crown  Point,  N.  Y., 
it  being  a  “Supplement  or  Appendix”  to  the  first  work,  as  a  comprehensive  illustrated 
sequel,  bearing  additional  data  found  pertaining  to  the  origin  and  continuance  of  many 
lines,  and  at  the  solicitation  of  many  friends  and  relatives  and  which  I  think  it  my  duty 
to  perpetuate,  so  long  as  I  have  the  records  pressed  upon  me.  And  particularly  of  the 
full  lines  of  the  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  New  York 
and  other  New  England  and  other  western  and  southern  branches  and  lines.  Also  in¬ 
cluding  that  of  our  near  relatives  the  Meads,  Paines  and  Vialls  in  full  down  from  brief 
mention  in  first  book,  which  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  enumerate,  as  I  have  personally 
known  and  associated  with  them  for  the  last  60  years  or  more. 

Also  of  the  noted  Bucks  in  “Who’s  Who”  in  America,  and  the  works  of  the  writers 
in  American  science  and  literature,  and  of  the  great  world  events  that  have  taken 
place  after  the  lapse  of  7  years,  of  devoted  research  work  in  European  and  American 
descent,  from  the  first  publication  down  to  present  reconstruction  times.  I  am  enabled 
to  present  you  this  work  trusting  it  will  be  found  as  interesting  and  profitable  as  that 
which  has  preceded  it,  and  now  out  of  print,  but  may  be  found  in  many  large  Libraries 
and  Hist.,  Gen.  and  Biog.  Societies,  and  Buck  families  and  descendants  throughout  the 
land  from  Maine  to  Texas  and  California,  to  hand  down  to  posterity. 

This  not  only  being  a  new  and  later  edition,  but  a  concise  epitome,  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  ccntinuance  of  the  old  work,  as  far  as  possible,  for  although  a  great  part  of  the 
first  book  w’as  sufficient  in  itself  of  the  times  and  subjects  named,  yet  some  of  it  was 
necessarily  fragmentary,  as  it  had  chanced  to  come  into  my  hands  from  various  families 
and  sources,  or  being  gathered  from  a  wide  field,  with  no  order  of  presentation,  however, 
the  particular  families,  persons  and  subjects  will  be  found  well  arranged  and  extended 
through  the  headlines  an<l  the  index,  and  with  the  reference  number  to  the  pages  of 
the  first  book,  to  which  it  pertains,  if  such  be  the  case,  and  you  should  care  for  it. 

Also  as  being  invaluable  to  all  who  have  the  first  work,  or  easy  access  to  it,  in 
carrying  out  or  explaining  that  work  to-  make  it  more  definite  and  clear,  in  an  interest¬ 
ing,  readable  form,  to  all  those  who  receive  the  book  or  claim  the  blood  or  revere  the 
name,  and  now  in  submitting  this  work  and  yet  claiming  your  indulgence,  trusting  that 
it  may  meet  and  deserve  as  kindly  an  acceptance  as  that  which  preceded  it. 


“O  brother  man!  fold  to  thy  heart  thy  brother; 

Where  pity  dwells,  the  place  of  God  is  there; 

To  worship  rightly  is  to  love  each  other, 

Each  smile  a  hymn,  each  kindly  deed  a  prayer.” 

(John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  1807-1892.) 
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Introduction 


In  defence  of  our  heritage.  W’e  came  mostly  from  the  old  New  England  stock  and 
have  inherited  their  patriotism  and  justice.  Our  ancestors  are  a  heritage  from  the  past 
and  we  are  proud  to  honor  and  have  reverence  for  them  and  shall  always  revere  their 
names,  for  blood  will  tell,  no  matter  how  far  the  drop  is  removed  from  the  source  of 
supply. 

“Of  all  the  affections  of  man  those  which  connect  him  with  ancestry  are  among 
the  most  natural  and  generous.  They  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  interests,  multiply  his 
motives  to  virtue  and  give  intensity  to  his  sense  of  duty  to  generations  to  come,  by  the 
perception  of  obligation  to  those  who  are  passed."  (Josiah  Quincy.  1772-1864.) 


Foreword 


This  volume  is  the  direct  outgrowth  and  development  of  the  “Buck  Hist,  and  Gen.,“ 
published  in  June,  1917,  and  copyrighted,  covering  and  extending  the  same  heads,  lines 
and  branches  of  the  family  tree,  and  striking  events  pertaining  thereunto,  after  a  lapse 
of  seven  years. 

It  appeared  at  first  as  an  exhaustive  work  of  250  pages,  and  at  once  met  with  an 
universal  acceptance  and  appreciation,  which  has  in  no  degree  abated  during  the  seven 
years'  existence  of  its  valuable  data,  circulation  and  dissemination,  until  the  books  were 
entirely  exhausted. 

Since  then  the  interest  manifested  which  had  already  developed  in  the  field  of  re¬ 
search  in  the  D.  A.  R.  and  the  Sons  of  the  Rev.,  and  late  World  War  has  been  augmented 
as  evidenced  by  enquiring  friends  and  relatives,  and  the  attention  that  historical  socie¬ 
ties,  libraries  and  other  organizations  are  giving  tC’  the  subject  of  biography,  genealogy, 
history  and  other  kindred  subjects. 

The  various  illustrations  also  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  gather  of  late  of  noted 
persons  and  passing  scenes  and  events,  of  several  families  and  surroundings  pertaining 
to  the  old,  as  well  as  the  new  lines  of  our  ancestry  have  greatly  added  tO'  those  of  its 
present  pages. 

The  first  book  being  out  of  print  and  not  available  to  many  (only  those  having  it  or 
easy  access  to  it),  the  need  of  this  later  volume  and  more  complete  and  helpful  termina¬ 
tion  of  many  lines  and  kindred  families  and  persons  has  been  called  for,  with  references 
to  the  first  book  as  a  supplement. 

Even  briefly  to  describe  every  event  of  romantic  or  historic  interest  in  Europe  and 
America  of  the  first  book  in  this  sequel,  has  been  my  intention  in  an  abridged,  concise 
form  and  much  of  the  older  work  which  has  been  partly  eliminated  as  of  minor  impor¬ 
tance  for  the  new  version. 

The  style  of  the  original  text,  forming  that  of  the  separate  subjects  and  paragraphs, 
with  headlines  for  each  event,  after  the  manner  of  the  first  book,  has  been  carried  out 
to  show  its  proper  relation  to  the  descendants  and  relatives  of  the  various  families  and 
persons  herein  introduced. 

While  no  general  research  has  been  made,  many  authorities  have  been  consulted  and 
material  drawn  from  them  and  introduced,  and  if  I  have  not  noted  it,  and  thanked  or 
failed  of  acknowledgment  as  intended  of  any  notes  or  quotations,  we  hereby  make 
amends  for  our  vindication  and  pardon. 
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American^  Coiisinships  of  Eiig'lisli  Blood  of  Wm.  tlie  CoiHiiieror,  Ancestor  to  Thousands 

of  English  and  American  People. 

In  the  Journal  of  American  History,  Vol.  12,  First  Quarter,  >o.  1,  1918,  with  Illustrations 

(Jan.-Feb.-Mar.)  A'ational  Hist.  So.,  Publishers,  37  IVest  .39th  St.,  Aew  York  City. 

May  be  found  American’s  cousinships  of  English  blood  of  Wm.  the  Conqueror.  (Royal 
ancestor  to  thousands,  probably  millions  of  English  and  American  people)  and  succes¬ 
sors  down  to  Edward  Ist  and  castles,  churches,  armorals,  etc.,  from  Charlemagne  down  to 
tomb  of  Sir  Henry  Greene  and  Wife,  as  follows,  viz.: 

1.  Charlemagne  or  Charles  the  Great.  2.  Emperor  Louis  1st  of  France.  3.  Emperor 
Charles  the  Bald.  4.  Judith  of  France,  wdfe  of  Baldwin,  1st  Count  of  Flanders.  5.  Bald¬ 
win  2d  of  Flanders,  who  md.  Aelthrytha,  dau.  of  Alfred  the  Great  of  England.  6.  Arnulf 
1st  of  Flanders,  who  md.  Alisa,  dau.  of  Heribert,  Count  of  Vermandois.  fifth  in  des.  from 
Charlemagne.  7.  Baldwin  3d  of  Flanders.  8.  Arnulf  2d  of  Flanders,  who  md.  Rosala,  dau. 
of  Branger  2d,  King  of  Provence.  9.  Baldwin  4th  of  Flanders.  10.  Baldwin  5th  of  Flan¬ 
ders.  who  md.  Adele.  dau.  of  Robert.  King  of  France,  granddau.  of  Hugh  Capet  and  des.  of 
Charlemagne  in  two  lines.  11.  Matilda,  dau.  of  Baldwin  5th  of  Flanders  and  wife  of  Wm. 
the  Conqueror  and  sixth  frcm  Rollo,  first  Duke  of  Normandy.  12.  Henry  1st,  son  of  Wm. 
the  First  of  Eneland,  the  Conqueror,  who  md.  Matilda  of  Scotland,  dau.  of  Malcom  3d  the 
Great,  King  of  Scotland  and  his  wife  Margaret  of  England,  descendants  of  Alfred  the  Great 
and  royal  heiress  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  throne.  13.  Empress  Matilda  of  England,  wife  of 
Geoffrey  (Plantagenet),  Count  of  Anjou  and  mother  of  Henry  2d  of  England.  14.  Henry 
2d  of  England.  15.  King  John  of  England.  16.  Henry  3d  of  England.  17.  Edward  1st  of 
England.  18.  Lady  Joan  (Plantagenet)  of  Acre,  oldest  child  of  Edward  1st  and  wife  of 
Gilbert  (de  Clare)  “the  Red,"  Earl  of  Gloucester  and  Hertford,  “the  most  powerful  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  kingdom."  (Enc.  Brit.)  and  Lady  Elizabeth  or  Elanor  (Plantagenet)  wife  of 
Humphrey  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hertford.  19.  Lady  Eleanor  Bohun,  wife  of  James  (Butler), 
first  Earl  of  Ormonde.  20.  Lady  Petronella  Butler,  wife  of  Gilbert  (Talbot),  Lord  Talbot. 
21.  Richard  (Talbot),  Lord  Talbot  of  Goodrich  (Castle,  on  the  river  Wye  (great-great- 
grandson  of  King  Edward  1st  and  of  Margaret  Baloil.  sister  of  John,  King  of  Scotland. 

Full  page  Illustrations  of  above  with  descriptions  and  page  numbers  on  which  they 
may  be  found,  down  from  Wm.  the  Conqueror.  Wm.  the  Conqueror  (full  page),  121. 
King  Henry  1st,  122.  King  Stephen,  123.  King  Henry  2d,  124.  King  John,  125.  King 
Henry  3d,  126.  King  Edward  1st,  127.  Parliament  of  King  Edward  1st,  from  curious 
old  print.  128.  Baliol  and  his  son  before  Edward  1st  (near  relatives  of  his  ancestors), 
129.  Clun  Castle,  head  of  the  ancient  Barony  of  Fitz-alans,  130.  Alans  and  Earls  of 
of  Arundel;  Richard,  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Sun-y,  md.  Isabel,  dau.  of  Eleanor,  dau.  of 
Gilbert  de  Clare.  Earl  of  Gloucester,  by  his  second  wife,  Joan  of  Acre,  eldest  child  and 
dau.  of  King  Edward  1st.  131.  Ancient  Keep  of  Arundel  and  interior  view  of  Castle.  132. 
(Keep  of  Arundel,  stronghold  of  the  Aubegnyst  and  Fitz-Alans.  Earls  of  Arundel.  Here 
Wm.  (1.  Aubegny,  “the  Strong  Hand"  husband  of  Adeliza,  witlow  of  Henry  1st  and  Queen 
Dowager  of  England  received  the  Empress  Matilda,  when  she  invaded  England  to  receive 
the  Crown  from  King  Stephen.)  Ay(len  Castle,  Northumberland  ancient  stronghold,  133 
(of  Guido  Baliol.  son  of  John  Baliol,  King  of  Scotland,  whose  wife,  Devorguilla.  being 
great-great-granddaughter  of  David  1st,  King  of  Scotland).  Cranburne,  Dorsetshire,  134. 
Shrewsbury  Castle,  135.  Belsover  Castle,  Derbyshire,  interior  view,  136.  (The  modern 
mansion  f5  m.  east  of  Chestertownl  is  the  Keep  of  the  old  “Norman  Castle."  This 
stronghold  in  the  Conqueror’s  time  was  held  by  Wm.  Peverel,  a  nephew,  passed  to  Henry 
2d,  a  royal  ancestor  from  him  to  Richard  Coeur-de-Lyon,  from  him  to  his  brother,  King 
John,  a  royal  ancestor  and  eventually  to  the  Talbots,  ancestors  of  Queen  Catherine  Parr, 
last  wife  of  Henry  the  8th.)  Wymington  Church  from  the  south,  153.  And  Nave,  look¬ 
ing  east,  154.  (The  Woodhulls  were  Lords  of  Wymington  for  many  generations.)  Lang¬ 
ford  Church  from  the  southeast,  155.  Thenford,  Northamptonshire,  156.  (The  Wood- 
hulls  were  seated  for  some  time  at  Thenford.)  Chetwoode  Armorials.  157.  Tomb  of  Sir 
Henry  Greene.  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  and  wife,  in  Green’s  Norton  Church,  158. 
(Lady  Mary  Fitz-Alan,  great-great-granddaughter  of  King  Edward  1st,  md.  John,  4th  Lord 
Strange  of  Blackmep.  Their  dau.,  Ankaret,  md.  Richard.  Lord  Talbot,  whose  dau..  Lady 
Mary  Talbot,  md.  Sir.  Thomas  Greene  of  Green's  Norton  and  mother  of  Amibella  Greene 
wife  of  Sir  John  Chetwode.)  In  des.  of  Greenes  form  Robert  of  Gillingham  Eng’ 
1545;  Nicholas  of  Salisbury  Wilts,  1635,  and  Gardner,  1753,  to  John  of  Green’s  Norton! 
Northampton,  Eng.,  we  find  a  “coat  of  arms’’  with  crest,  “a  Buck’s  head.”  erased  or 
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and  on  shield  3  Bucks  et  gaze  (2  above,  1  below),  chevroned  and  on  others  a  dove 
holding  sprig  of  olive  and  other  embellishment  displayed  with  motto  "Nic  timeo,  nic 
sperno"  (I  neither  fear,  nor  despise).  Note — On  pages  167  and  168  of  “Buck  Gen.”  we 
have  Sir  John  Buck,  Knight  of  Hamby  Grange,  Lincoln,  Eng.,  bn.  Nov.  20,  1596,  md. 
Elizabeth,  only  daughter  and  heir  of  William  Green  of  Filey.  He  died  about  1648  in 
Filey;  also  page  169,  John  Buck  of  Minchin,  Hampton,  Eng.,  bn.  1647,  md.  Elizabeth, 
dau.  of  Nicholas  Green  of  Grittleton,  Wiltshire,  she  died  in  1675,  leaving  no  sons,  and 
so  in  explanation  on  pages  170-1.  Extinct  and  Dormant  Baronetcies  by  John  Burke,  Lon¬ 
don,  1844.  Buck  of  Hamby  Grange,  pages  91  and  92.  Sir  John  Buck  of  Hamby  Grange 
in  the  County  of  Lincoln,  served  under  the  Lord  Willoughby  in  Holland  and  was  provost 
marshal  of  the  army  under  Earl  Seymour  of  Essex,  at  Cadiz,  Spain,  where  he  was 
knighted.  He  purchased  Hamby  from  the  Lord  Deputy,  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  in  1584.  He 
md.  Eleanor,  dau.  and  heir  of  John  Wymarke,  Esq.,  of  Gretford  in  Lincolnshire,  and 
had  issue:  1st,  John,  his  heir;  2d,  Edward,  md.  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  John  Claydon  of  Lon¬ 
don;  3d,  Peregrine;  and  4th.  Annie.  Sir  John  died  Nov.  20,  1586.  Buried  at  Cripple- 
gate,  London,  St.  Giles  Ch.,  a  Knight,  Sir  John  Buck  of  Hamby  Grange,  who  was 
knighted  by  King  James  the  1st,  with  several  others  (notably  Sir  George  Buck,  a  .grand¬ 
son,  knighted  July  26,  1603)  at  Whitehall  (Gov.  Offices,  London),  July  23,  1603,  before 
his  Majesty's  coronation.  He  md.  Elizabeth,  dau.  and  heir  of  William  Green.  Esq.,  of 
Filey  in  Yorkshire  and  had  children:  1st,  John,  his  successor;  2d,  Robert;  3d.  Elizabeth; 
and  4th,  Mary,  md.  about  1635,  Right  Hon.  James  Vernon  of  Hanbury  in  Staffordshire. 
He  was  Secretary  of  State,  1697  to  1700,  and  father  of  the  Eng.  admiral,  Edward 
Vernon  (1684-1759).  Sir  John  died  in  1648  and  1st  John  Buck  of  Hamby  Grange  was 
created  a  Baronet  by  King  Charles  2d,  Dec.  22,  1660;  2d  Sir  William  Buck,  a  successor  of 
Hamby  Grange,  this  gentleman  md.  Frances,  dau.  of  Daniel  Skinner,  merchant  of  Lon¬ 
don;  3d  Sir  Charles  Buck,  successor  of  Hamby  Grange,  who  md.  Mary,  dau.  of  George 
Cartwright,  Esq.,  of  Ossington,  Notts.,  but  they  dying  S.  P.  (without  issue  June  7,  1782.) 
The  Baronetcy  expired.  Created  Dec.  22,  1660.  Extinct  June  7,  1782. 

Origin  of  Surnames  in  the  Good  Old  Days  of  Long  Ago  (continued  from  p,  12  of 

First  Book). 


Many  Soubce.s  of  Sitply. 


When  Trades  and  Callings  Were  Exhausted  Theii  Places  and  Events  or  Objects  and  Per¬ 
sonal  Characteristics  Were  Pressed  Into  Service. 

It  cannot  but  be  admitted  that  considerable  food  for  thoughtful  reflection  is  offered 
in  the  study  of  the  origination  of  names.  It  was  all  very  well  when  the  world  was 
young;  but,  as  a  writer  says,  “As  the  population  increased  and  communication  became 
possible  and  easier  the  supply  of  single  names  was  not  equal  to  the  demand,  and  people 
beean  to  get  individuals  bearing  the  same  name  mixed.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
surname  was  thought  of  and  adopted,  so  that  families  might  be  distinguished  one  from 
the  other.” 

Trades  and  callings  are  in  this  day  represented  in  the  names  of  Baker,  Carver,  Shoe¬ 
maker,  Tyler,  Chandler,  Mason,  Cutler,  Carter,  Saddler,  Slater,  Butcher,  Draper,  Thatcher, 
Fletcher,  Hooper,  Cheeseman,  Turner,  Joiner,  Cooper,  Gilder,  Mercer,  Skinner,  Coleman, 
Sawyer,  Tanner,  Spicer,  Cook,  Tutor,  Miner,  Driver,  Weaver,  Gardner,  Archer,  Merchant, 
Porter,  Wainwright,  Taylor,  Shepherd,  Glover  and  ever  so  many  others. 

Says  Cliffard  Howard,  who  has  devoted  himself  to  this  pleasant  study: 

“Such  names  as  Hall,  Stair,  Garret,  Kitchin  and  Chambers  also  record  the  occupa¬ 
tions  of  our  forefathers,  who  in  these  cases  were  engaged  in  the  households  of  the  nobility 
and  had  charge  of  such  apartments  as  the  names  indicate.  Others  held  higher  offices, 
and  from  them  we  have  the  surnames  Page,  Butler,  Procter,  Forester,  Steward,  Baily, 
Fowler,  and  Woodward  and  Hayward,  the  keepers,  respectively,  of  the  forest  and  the 
cattle.” 

In  other  localities  it  was  usual  to  point  out  an  individual  by  the  place  of  his  birth 
or  residence,  a  custom  which  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  such  surnames  as  French,  Scott, 
Welsh,  English,  Dan,  Burgoyne,  Cornish  and  Cornwallis,  Kent,  York,  Chichester,  Lincoln, 
Wells,  Washington,  Putnam,  Hurst,  Buchanan,  Preston  and  Bancroft.  A  great  many 
of  this  sort  were  originally  the  names  of  baronial  estates,  which  names  the  barons 
adopted  as  surnames. 
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These  who  were  not  of  such  high  estate  were  forced  to  content  themselves  with 
humbler  titles.  Thus  John,  who  lived  by  the  brook,  became  John  Brook,  and  David,  who 
lived  by  a  giant  oak,  was  called  David  Tree.  Richard,  who  lived  at  the  end  of  town, 
became  Richard  Townsend,  while  his  brother,  who  lived  under  the  brow  of  a  hill,  became 
known  as  Peter  Underwood.  Those  who  lived  near  the  water  took  the  name  of  Atwater. 

At  the  time  family  names  began  to  be  used  the  shops  of  the  merchants  were  not 
numbered  as  they  are  now',  but  were  know'n  by  their  signs,  which  were  suspended  at 
the  front  doors  and  bore  pictures  of  all  sorts  of  animals,  vegetables,  birds,  flowers,  Ashes 
and  insects.  It  was  customary  to  speak  of  an  innkeeper,  then,  as  John  of  the  Bear,  or 
Dick  of  the  Swan,  and,  as  may  be  readily  understood,  these  names  were  soon  converted 
into  Bear,  Hogg,  Hart,  Bull,  Fox,  Wolf,  Colt,  Hare,  Beaver,  Lyon,  Swan,  Peacock,  Heron, 
Dove,  Partridge,  Cock,  Finch,  Hawk,  Crane  and  Drake,  as  well  as  Burt,  Chubb,  Haddock, 
Herring,  Pike,  Perch  and  others.  From  vegetables,  trees,  fruits  and  flowers  w’e  have 
Bean,  Broome,  Clover,  Birch,  Ash,  Hawthorne,  Hazel,  Peach,  Flower,  Nettle,  Vine, 
Plant,  Budd,  Branch  and  Root,  besides  dozens  more. 

The  shop  signs  bore  other  devices,  and  from  these  we  have  such  names  as  Bell, 
Hammer,  Coates,  Mantell,  Jewel,  Potts,  Pipes  and  others. 

A  great  many  nicknames  remained  fixed  as  family  names,  the  most  important  being 
those  which  referred  to  the  color  of  hair  or  complexion,  and  from  these  come  such  w'ell 
known  names  as  Brown,  Black.  Gray,  White,  Reed  (red),  Blount  (fair).  Others  were 
given  for  some  personal  attainment  or  characteristic,  such  as  Armstrong,  Mitchell 
(great).  Singer,  Whistler,  Eatwell,  Swindells,  Strong,  Weak,  Small,  Osgood  (well  built), 
Longfellow',  Crookshanks,  Longman,  Whitehead,  Broadhead,  Swift,  Sober,  Noble,  Hardy, 
Doolittle,  Goodman,  Darling,  Long,  Short,  Bachelor,  Savage,  Wise,  Sw'eet,  Moody  and 
others. 

To  these  might  be  added  King,  Queen,  Pope,  Bishop,  Knight,  Prior,  Abbott,  Squire, 
Earl,  Duke,  Baron,  Lord,  Prince  and  others  which  were  originally  given  to  individuals 
because  of  their  bearing  the  titles  or  because  of  services  they  may  have  rendered  them. 

There  are  many  more  which  do  not  come  under  any  particular  heading,  but  owe 
their  origin  to  some  event  w'hich  the  names  appropriately  indicate — Joy,  Bliss,  Morrow, 
Winter,  March,  May,  Weeks  and  so  on. — Exchange. 


Iiilieritage. 

HERITAGE. 

Interest  in  “Burke’s"  is  by  no  means  confined  to  Britons.  There  are  few'  volumes 
which  are  in  greater  demand  at  the  public  libraries  in  the  New  World  for  purposes  of 
genealogical  investigation  by  Americans  desirous  of  making  researches  bearing  upon 
their  ancestry  and  upon  that  of  their  friends.  This  is  only  natural.  Page  after  page  of 
“Burke’s”  dealing  with  the  members  of  the  British  peerage  and  baronetage  show  in¬ 
stances  of  members  thereof  who  are  mentioned  as  having  “Emigrated  to  America,"  many 
of  them  in  the  seventeenth  and  the  eighteenth  centuries,  and  as  having  been  lost  to 
sight  in  this  country  by  their  relatives  w'ho  stayed  at  home. 

The  early  immigrants  from  the  British  Isles  were  in  many  cases  younger  sons  of  the 
aristocracy,  who  crossed  the  ocean  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
and  in  seme  cases  because  their  room  was  preferred  in  their  native  land  to  their  com¬ 
pany.  A  large  proportion  of  the  American  people  are  descended  from  British,  Scotch 
and  Irish  forbears.  It  is  natural  that  they  should  like  to  regard  their  ancestors  as 
having  been  personages  of  distinction  in  the  old  country,  a  disposition  for  w'hich,  in 
many  instances,  there  is  excellent  foundation. 

Americax.s  Study  Genealogy'. 

It  is  agreeable,  especially  for  those  who  have  acquired,  along  with  wealth,  some 
social  eminence  to  feel  that  they  are  descended  from  nobles  rather  than  from  hinds. 
Among  their  immediate  progenitors  either  in  America  or  in  Europe  it  is  always  easy  to 
find  some  one  identified  with  the  aristocracy  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  attendants  of 
the  National  Library  of  the  British  Museum  in  London  record  that  American  visitors 
surpass  each  year  in  numbers  those  of  all  other  foreign  countries  put  together,  and  that 
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at  least  65  per  cent,  of  those  who  hail  from  the  United  States  ask  for  works  on  genealogy. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  plenty  of  professional  genealogists  here  and 
abroad  who  make  handsome  fees  by  establishing  a  blood  relationship  on  the  strength  of 
the  mere  similarity  of  names,  while  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  to  nearly  every 
one  of  the  some  1,200  British,  Irish  and  Scotch  ancestry  has  led  to  much  confusion, 
imposition  and  disappointment  in  this  mixup  and  straightening  out  of  lines  and  lineages. 
(See  p.  219  of  BxiCk  Hist,  and  Gen.) 

Earliest  (Iree'aii  History,  Pertaining  to  Ancestral  Line  of  the  Backs  in  Asia. 

The  Greeks,  that  were  derived  from  Graeci,  a  small  tribe  in  Epirus,  were  the  first 
with  whom  the  Romans  became  acquainted,  hence  the  name.  Greece  or  Helles,  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Greeks  was  the  chief  seat  of  learning  and  refinement  at  a  period  when  nearly 
all  the  other  European  countries  were  involved  in  gross  barbarism.  To  this  period 
called  the  “heroic  age,"  belong  the  exploits  of  Hercules,  Theseus,  Minos  and  other  heroes, 
exalted  into  demi-gods,  for  the  zeal  with  which  they  redressed  and  punished  oppression. 
(See  p.  9  of  Book.)  Until  the  Trojan  war  the  Greeks  had  no  commond  bond  of  union 
and  hardly  considered  themselves  as  one  people.  That  great  event  brought  together 
the  tulers,  warriors,  captains  and  sailors  of  the  different  states  and  made  them  known 
to  each  other  and  laid  the  foundation  of  their  national  greatness. 

Komer,  the  greatest  of  poets,  was  an  Ionian,  born  about  150  years  after  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Troy.  los  was  the  burial  place  of  Homer;  his  mother  was  a  native  of  the  island, 
Ascra  was  the  birthplace  of  Hesiod,  born  about  100  years  after  Homer.  The  books  or 
poems  of  Homer  as  we  now  have  them,  were  first  committed  only  to  bards,  etc.,  who 
sang  or  recited  them  at  festivals  and  assemblies,  at  a  period  fixed  at  880  B.  C.  They 
were  not  committed  to  writing  until  the  period  of  Pisistratus,  a  Dictator  or  leader  at 
Athens,  5G0  B.  C. 

It  w'as  then  they  were  giving  themselves  entirely  to  the  study  of  ancient  books, 
manu.scripts  and  the  history  of  centuries  gone  by.  They  knew  because  they  had  read 
old  books,  inscriptions  and  manuscripts  before  and  now  heard  the  stories  of  the  bards 
and  friars,  which  had  come  down  through  centuries  by  word  of  mouth,  passed  from 
father  to  son  in  their  communication  and  intercourse  in  the  cloisters  and  monasteries' 
of  the  old  world.  Note.s  relating  to  the  Book. 

After  the  fall  of  Troy,  at  Caphareum  promontory  (Greek  Islands)  the  Greek  fleet 
was  wrecked  on  its  return  from  fall  of  Troy.  At  Oricuruna  (Greek  Isle),  Epirus,  Helen 
and  Andromache  reigned  after  the  Trojan  war.  Diomedes,  King  of  the  Bistones, 
from  Mycenae,  whose  residence  was  Abdera  in  Thrace,  also  returned  home.  Buthrotum 
(Ionian  Isle)  was  vi.sited  by  Aeneas  on  his  way  from  Troy  to  Italy  with  his  fleet. 
Muthcne  was  an  ancient  city,  which  received  its  name  from  Methone,  daughter  of  Aeneas 
in  Italy.  In  the  vicinity  of  Epidaurus,  on  coast  of  Saronic  Gulf,  is  Mount  Arachnaeus, 
the  last  station  of  the  telegraphic  fire  by  which  the  capture  of  Troy  was  announced  at 
Mycenae,  the  same  night  it  was  taken,  to  Agamemnon’s  household  (see  p.  194  of  Book). 

Corinth,  the  capital  of  Corinthia,  on  the  Peloponnesu.s,  narrow  isthmus,  has  two 
ports:  Lechaenor  on  the  Corinthian  and  Cenchraea,  on  the  Saronic  Gulf.  They  were 

always  crowded  with  shipping.  The  city  stood  at  the  base  of  a  hill  2,100  feet  high,  on 
the  summit  was  the  Acro-Corinthus,  the  strongest  fortress  of  Greece.  The  view  from 
hence  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  peaks  of  Helicon  and  Parnassu.s  and  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens  are  vi.sible  in  the  distance.  Corinth  is  now  a  mere  village.  Ithaca, 
one  of  the  Ionian  Isles,  was  the  home  of  Ulysses,  of  Homer's  Odyssey,  who  after  the  fall 
of  Troy,  from  diverse  winds,  mishaps  and  marvelous  adventures,  first  at  Thrace  and 
Aeolus  and  to  Phylos  and  Delos  and  Ogygia  by  Colypso,  5  years  detained  and  lastly  ship¬ 
wrecked  and  waylaid  at  Phaeacia,  in  all  nearly  10  years.  This  ill-fated  royal  voyage 
of  the  Aegean  and  Ionian  Seas,  in  his  dramatic  wanderings,  finally  reached  home  to  his 
patient  and  virtuous  wife,  Penelope,  who  was  beset  by  many  suitors  in  his  absence  (pp. 
192-195).  At  Aulis  in  Borotia,  the  Greek  fleet,  under  Agamemnon,  were  detained, 
previous  to  the  siege  of  Troy  by  perverse  and  contrary  winds.  Mycenae  was  the  royal 
city  of  Agamemnon,  the  commander  of  the  Greeks  at  Troy.  It  was  at  that  time  the 
chief  city  of  Argolis  and  superior  to  Argolis,  whose  inhabitants  afterwards  captured  and 
destroyed  it  2,000  years  ago.  Its  ruins  are  still  extant,  being  unearthed  and  extensively 
excavated  and  explored  by  Dr.  Schliemann  and  others  in  1876  to  1878,  together  with  Troy 
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in  1871  and  1882,  and  Tiryns,  1884  and  1885,  all  of  the  Mycenaean  Age  pp.  19-20,  192-194 
and  195  and  213-214  of  Book).  Troy  or  Ilium,  was  the  capital  city  of  Tpas  m  Mysia. 
The  Homeric  Troy  stood  between  the  rivers  Simois  and  Scamander,  not  far  from  their 
junction  and  the  broad  plain  of  the  Segaeum  Promontory  below,  where  the  contests 
mostly  took  place  between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans.  It  was  strongly  built  on  Mount  Ida, 
in  a  position  favorable  for  defence  and  surrounded  with  massive  waHs  for  protection. 
Its  situation  was  the  most  magnificent  of  all  the  Grecian  land.  Imagine  the  royal  seat 
of  Priam  (and  his  son,  Aeneas),  the  citadel  of  Ilium,  with  its  colonnades,  baths,  theater, 
public  walks  and  monuments  of  its  dead  heroes,  mounting  tier  above  tier,  till  the 
summit  of  the  crag  was  crowned  with  the  “Doric  temple  of  Athene,’  and  the  beetling 
Pegamus  of  Priam,  or  high  Acropolis  of  Minerva  rising  above  it,  from  which  precipitous 
rocks  descended  abruptly  to  the  plain  beneath,  stretching  to  the  sea,  and  on  the  other 
side  the  precipices  over  which  the  Trojans  proposed  to  hurl  the  wooden  horse,  “an  offer¬ 
ing  to  appease  the  gods,”  when  they  had  dragged  it  to  the  summit  (p.  189).  The 
Scamander  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  rivers  for  the  grandeur  of  its  source,  a  yawn¬ 
ing  chasm  in  Mount  Gargarus,  shaded  with  enormous  palm  trees  and  surmounted  with 
high  cliffs,  from  which  the  river  impetuously  dashes,  in  all  the  greatness  of  the  divine 
origin  assigned  to  it  by  ancient  fables. 

In  the  Greek  the  elopement  of  Helen  and  Paris  brought  on  the  Trojan  war.  Pere- 
cles,  a  son  of  Harmonides,  is  said  to  have  built  the  ship  in  which  Paris  carried  Helen 
and  to  have  been  slain  in  the  Trojan  war  by  Meriones.  During  the  reign  of  Priam,  its 
last  king,  for  the  offence  a  Greek  army  of  100,000  men  under  Agamemnon  captured  and 
destroyed  the  city  after  a  siege  of  10  years,  1184  B.  C.  This  siege,  one  of  the  most  mem¬ 
orable  of  ancient  times,  has  been  immortalized  both  by  Homer  and  Virgil.  During  the 
progress,  Achilles,  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks,  slew  Hector,  the  most  noted  Trojan  and 
chief,  in  single  combat.  The  dead  body  of  Hector  was  barbarously  dragged  by  the  victor 
thrice  around  the  walls  of  Troy.  After  the  fall  of  Troy,  Aeneas  and  his  followers, 
Antenor  and  others,  fled  to  Italy.  Antenor  was  landed  on  the  Illyrian  coast,  where  he 
founded  the  city  of  Patavium  and  Padua  in  north  Italy  and  Aeneas  finally  settled  on  the 
Tiber  at  Lavinium  and  thus  formed  the  first  heritage  and  foundation  of  Rome  (p.  19). 

Ancient  History  Personified  and  Keconstriicted  in  tlie  Process  and  Construction  of  the 

Nations. 

The  Age  of  the  Ancients,  1500  B  C.  to  A.  D.  500.  From  the  dawn  of  history  to  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  all  the  principal  forms  of  literary  classic  language  and  ex¬ 
pression  were  developed,  at  least  two  of  which,  epic  poetry  and  tragedy,  have  never  been 
surpassed.  Yet  the  world  was  very  small  then,  it  was  confined  to  Asia  and  the  coasts 
and  isles  of  the  Aegean,  Caspian,  Adriatic.  Black,  Red  and  Ionian,  a  part  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  then  known  as  the  “Seven  Seas"  and  did  not  extend  further  than  the  “Pillars 
of  Hercules,"  which  long  remained  deeply  fixed  in  the  Greek  mind  as  a  terminus  of  all 
human  adventure  and  aspiration  and  signifying  completion  and  perfection.  Its  best 
ideals  of  civilization  were  necessarily  narrow,  being  limited  by  paganism,  slavery,  bar¬ 
barism  and  idolatry.  However,  they  attained  to  a  certain  degi-ee  of  perfection. 

The  Dark  Ages,  500-1000  A.  D.  Unheeded  by  the  pride  and  selfishness  of  its  rulers 
and  heroes,  the  best  Roman  civilization  was  crumbled  and  swept  away  by  wave  after 
wave  of  barbarian  invasions.  Goths,  Visigoths,  Ostrogoths,  Huns,  Lombards  and  Van¬ 
dals,  in  turn  swarmed  over  the  face  of  Europe,  spreading  terror  and  desolation.  Learn¬ 
ing,  art,  industry  and  government  perished.  But  the  invaders  brought  a  love  for  free¬ 
dom  and  a  hatred  of  bondage,  captivity  and  enthrallment  for  civic  liberty,  of  which 
there  is  none  better  to  offset  their  contempt  for  the  progress  effected  by  the  great  think¬ 
ers  and  rulers  of  antiquity  of  the  vast  Roman  Empire.  There  is  but  little  left  to  us  of 
the  scanty  literature  produced  in  those  dim  centuries.  It  is  all  primitive,  Homeric, 
figurative,  rhythmatic  tales  of  the  heroic  lives  and  deeds  and  deaths  of  national  leaders 
and  followed  by  Virgil  and  Horace,  Herodotus,  Pliny  and  Cicero,  constitute  the  sole  en¬ 
deavor  that  has  lasted  down  to  the  conquests  of  Caesar,  and  Malory's  “King  Arthur"  and 
the  “Knights  of  the  Round  Table,"  as  told  by  Tennyson  in  his  “Mort  d' Arthur"  and 
“Idylls  of  the  King."  But  in  these  is  the  quest  of  freedom  for  the  masses  of  the  people, 
as  well  as  the  rulers  and  nobles  interested  and  fascinated  and  delighted  in  its  enjoy¬ 
ment  in  exchange  of  this  vassalage  for  the  dignity  of  man. 
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The  Mediaeval  or  Middle  Ages,  1000-1400  A.  D.  The  thirst  for  learning  has  never 
been  greater  than  at  this  time.  Of  Charlemagne  and  his  peerless  Knight  Roland  with 
his  followers,  or  in  Eric,  the  Viking  adventurer,  who  dared  to  sail  forth  to  Vinland 
(England)  or  the  Northmen  under  Rollo,  their  leader  of  Odin  descent,  who  Invaded  and 
settled  the  fair  province  of  Normandy  in  northern  France  and  the  great  ruler.  Charles 
the  Great,  was  not  a  mere  commander,  but  a  leader  whom  men  of  every  class  gladly 
followed  with  love  as  well  as  respect.  Yet  their  ideals  were  low,  mainly  of  physical 
prowess  and  sheer  brute  strength.  Students  flocked  to  the  Universities  of  Paris,  Oxford 
and  Boulogne  in  thousands,  begging  their  way,  traveling  on  foot  for  hundreds  of  miles. 
Religion  seized  man  even  more  firmly,  finding  them  active  or  meditative  occupations, 
either  in  the  monasteries  and  cloisters  or  in  the  Crusades  of  Antioch,  Jerusalem  and 
Constantinople,  where  the  greatest  treasures  of  Greek  literature  had  been  jealously 
hidden  away  and  guarded  there  for  centuries.  Now  that  the  monks,  priests  and  scholars 
were  compelled  to  take  their  departure  and  the  inhabitants  had  to  fly  for  their  lives, 
they  let  loose  a  store  of  new  thought  on  the  nations  of  western  Europe  and  the  Great 
Renaissance  period,  of  the  revival  of  letters  and  arts  in  the  15th  century  in  Italy  and 
in  the  16th  century  in  France  and  England,  of  the  use  of  the  freer  literature  of  (Jreece 
and  Rome  in  the  assembly  of  wise  men  and  the  courts  of  justice.  Athens  was  the  uni¬ 
versity  at  which  all  well  educated  Romans  had  studied  and  Rome  was  its  offspring. 
Taking  refuge  in  Italy  they  brought  with  them  their  rich  volumes  and  documents.  The 
Italian  and  Roman  enthusiasm,  and  the  ardor  with  which  their  discoveries  were  pub¬ 
lished  to  the  world,  spread  like  wild  fire  through  France,  Germany  and  England  and  the 
continent  of  Europe. 

To  this  great  Renaissance  period,  1400-1600  A.  D.,  everywhere  mankind  awoke  to  a 
larger,  newly  awakened  country  and  curiosity  and  environment.  Latin  authors  borrow¬ 
ing  methods  and  style  from  the  Greek  and  the  immortal  Homer,  with  his  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey,  understood  and  proven  by  research  and  explanation  by  the  greatest  his¬ 
torians  and  scholars  and  the  enduring  fame  of  Virgil,  resting  upon  the  Aeneid.  written 
by  request  of  his  countrymen  and  final  order  of  Augustus,  which  treats  of  the  founding 
of  Rome  on  the  Tiber  by  a  colony  from  ancient  Troy,  after  its  downfall  under  the  leader- 
■ship  of  Aeneas  and  his  companions,  which  is  well  supported  by  later  historians  and 
excavations  and  discoveries.  In  it  Virgil  sums  up  the  greatness  and  glory  of  Rome 
down  tO'  and  including  the  reign  of  Augustus,  written  in  the  full  light  of  civilized  evi¬ 
dence,  society  and  inspiration. 

Julius  Caesar,  Roman  general  and  dictator,  bn.  July  12,  100  B.  C.,  died  March,  44  B.  C. 
(maliciously  slain  by  Marcus  and  Cassius),  was  the  son  of  Caius  Caesar,  who  was 
descended  from  Julius,  the  son  of  Aeneas.  In  his  16th  year  his  father  died  and  he  soon 
became  the  successor  of  Scylla  in  the  first  campaign  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  history 
of  Gaul,  58  B.  C.  (in  encounter  with  the  Belgians).  In  action,  war,  letters,  oratory  and 
statesmanship,  indeed  he  was  the  greatest  man  of  the  Roman  and  perhaps  of  the  ancient 
world. 

Ancient  relics  recently  found  of  Aeneas’  settlement  in  Italy  (p.  199  of  1st  Book). 
Recent  excavations  in  Illyria  or  Illyricum,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  in  Italy, 
now  Fiumicino,  have  unearthed  the  ruins  of  a  walled  city,  with  the  remains  of  the  cor¬ 
ridors  of  a  palace  and  arena  and  other  relics  of  that  age,  337  B.  C.  Also  the  rings  in  the 
rock  front  side  of  Lavinium  in  Latinum,  on  the  Tiber  entrance,  now  called  Patricia  in 
Latium,  15  or  16  miles  south  of  Rome  in  the  compania  of  Rome,  where  Aeneas  and  his 
party  of  seamen  are  supposed  to  have  finally  anchored  and  tied  up  their  ships,  and  among 
the  relics  of  Illyria,  on  the  coins,  is  the  head  of  Apollo  and  three  nymphs  dancing  around 
a  fire,  the  outer  ones  carrying  torches,  and  the  coins  of  Epirus  represent  the  head  of 
Achilles,  helmetted,  and  on  reverse  of  Thetis  on  a  sea  horse,  carrying  the  shield  of  her 
son,  Anothes,  and  of  Pyrrhus,  with  the  portrait  of  her  mother,  Pythea. 

In  229  B.  C.,  alliances  were  made  on  the  Adriatic  coast  between  Rome  and  the 
Aetolians  and  Acharans  in  Illyria,  and  even  to  Athens  and  Corinth,  and  in  the  2d 
century,  Rormania,  including  Noricum,  Pannonia,  Moesia,  Dacia  and  Thrace  was  annexed 
to  the  western  empire  of  imperial  Rome. 
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Our  Earliest  Aneestral  H.?storj'  in  Flanders,  of  tlie  Bneks,  in  their  Genealogieal 

Family  Descent. 

In  the  older  chronicles,  “Annals  Blandiniensis,"  compiled  before  1064  from  earlier 
documents  and  genealogical  histories  of  Flanders,  as  set  forth,  “A  traditional  connection 
is  established  with  descent,  in  line  of  King  Priam,  ruler  of  Troy,  we  find  and  the  founder 
of  the  Foresters,  as  they  are  called,  in  a  certain  Liderick  le  Buc,"  only  son  of  Saluart, 
Prince  of  Dijon,  and  of  Madame  Eringartte,  dau.  of  Gerard,  Lord  of  Rousillon,  later 
provinces  in  France,  who  says  Lambert,  noted  canon  of  St.  Omer  in  Flanders,  “videns 
Flamlriam  vacuam  et  incultam  ac  memorosam,  occupavit  earn”  (seeing  Flanders  empty 
and  untilled  and  covered  with  groves  he  seized  it)  and  “What  ere  they  seized  upon  or 
conquered  that  they  held."  (Enc.  Brit.,  9th  Ed.,  vol.  9.  p.  290.) 

Antenc-r  the  Trojan,  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  migrated  to  the  farthest  gulfs  of  the 
Illyrian  coast,  to  the  northern  shore  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  to  Pannonia  and  Venetia.  wiience 
he  founded  the  city  of  Patavium  or  Padua  (near  Venice)  whence  the  origin  of  the 
Batavian  Franks,  says  Fredegarius  and  St.  Gregory  of  Tours  in  his  history  of  the  Franks, 
539-595,  A.  D.,  historian  of  the  Franks  and  father  of  French  history  covering  a  period 
of  175  years  of  invaluable  record. 

In  their  ancestral  lore  the  Franks  came  from  the  east  and  w'ere  undoubtedly  of 
Trojo-Hellenic  origin  and  settling  in  Franconia  or  Batavia,  also  had  their  origin  through 
Antenor,  Aeneas  and  others  and  so  down  through  to  Marcomir,  263  A.  D.,  from  the  first 
appearance  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul  about  241  A.  D.  as  recorded  by  Caesar. 

About  540  A.  D.  the  Franks  a  warlike  people,  originally  inhabited  Franconia  in 
Germany,  and  under  their  leader,  Pharamond,  first  nominal  king  of  France,  400  A.  D., 
settled  in  that  part  of  Gaul  afterwards  known  as  Flanders.  Two  centuries  later  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  Flanders  was  governed  by  a  tyrant  named  Phinart.  This  was  in 
the  reign  over  France  of  Clothare  2d  of  the  Merovingian  Dynasty,  among  which  bloody 
strifes  were  going  on.  In  G21,  for  having  repelled  the  attacks  of  the  Goths  and  con¬ 
quered  and  killed  the  tyrant,  Dagobert  son  of  Clothaire  2,  divided  his  kingdom  into 
several  provinces  and  bestowed  upon  Liderick  the  government  and  fief,  “Grand  Forester 
and  Count  of  Flanders,"  and  gave  him  his  sister  Richilda,  the  Merovigingian  princess, 
in  marriage  and  the  surname  of  “le  Buc"  (in  semblance  to  that  animal)  and  a  sword 
and  shield  on  which  was  engraved  in  gold  and  blue  (bronze)  with  10  pieces  of  silver, 
in  the  middle  of  an  escutcheon,  significant  of  the  name  and  occasion.  It  w'as  one  of  the 
earliest  ever  granted  and  which  he  bore  ever  after  over  his  coat  of  mail.  (See  pp.  21,  22 
and  140  of  Book.)  The  reign  of  Dagobert  was  the  most  brilliant  of  the  Merovingian 
line,  after  his  father's  death  he  ruled  over  the  whole  of  the  Frankish  dominions.  His 
court  was  remarkable  for  magnificence  rivaling  that  of  Constantinople.  Liderick  le  Buc 
governed  Flanders  wisely  to  his  death  in  640  A.  D.  His  castle,  ITsle  or  Lille,  w'as 
afterwards  capital  of  Flanders.  In  this  chateau  or  castle,  Liderick’s  de.scendants  and  suc¬ 
cessors  as  rangers,  foresters  and  Counts  of  Flanders  resided  for  several  centuries,  says 
Angilbert,  secretary  and  son-in-law  of  Charlemagne. 

By  Richilda,  his  wife,  Liderick  le  Buc  had  15  children,  his  descendants  for  six  gene¬ 
rations  after  his  death  in  692,  governed  Flanders  as  follows,  viz.: 

1st.  Antoine,  second  son  of  Liderick  le  Buc,  first  Grand  Forester. 

2d.  Bouchard,  third  son  of  Antoine,  ranker  and  Lord  of  Harlebec. 

3d.  Estorede,  son  of  Bouchard,  Prince  of  Loraine  and  Lord  Harlebec;  died  A.  D. 

792. 

4th.  Liderick,  second  son  of  Estorede,  Count  of  Flanders  and  Harlebec;  died  A.  D. 

836. 

5tli.  Ingleran,  son  of  Liderick,  second  Forester  and  Lord,  woodman  of  the  forest, 
was  a  great  builder  of  castles  and  towns;  died  A.  D.  852,  buried  at  Harlebec. 

6th.  Odacre,  son  of  Ingleran,  built  the  castle  of  Audenarde  and  the  walls  of  Ghent; 
rebuilt  many  towns;  died  A.  D.  864,  buried  at  Harlebec.  (Annals  Blandiniensis.  1064.) 

Their  tombs  were  discovered  at  Harlebec,  near  the  ancient  capital  of  Lisle  and  men¬ 
tioned  by  Augesen,  the  earliest  Dutch  historian,  in  1130.  Odacre,  signifying  mark-graf, 
the  first  to  divide  land  into  acres  and  mark  towns  and  counties.  Margrave  was  a  Lord 
or  keeper  of  the  borders.  Marx-graf,  military  chieftains  or  guardians  of  the  frontiers. 
Upon  the  death  of  Odacre  in  864  A.  D.,  the  title  passed  on  to-  Audaces  or  Baldwin,  a 
nomen  or  cognate  descendant,  meaning  bold,  courageous,  princely  friend  and  winner. 
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as  found  in  the  German,  the  next  person  in  the  genealogical  series.  The  first  of  the 
line  was  Baldwin,  distinguished  as  “Bras-de-fer  or  Iron  Arm"  and  his  descendants  who 
held  it  for  several  centuries  and  now  we  come  down  to  the  basis  of  history.  He  md. 
Judith,  the  youthful  dau.  of  King  Charles  the  Bald  of  France  and  widow  of  Ethelwauf, 
King  of  the  West  Saxons  in  England,  858,  and  for  a  time  of  Ethelbald,  his  son,  and  received 
the  newly  created  “mark"  or  county  in  864  as  an  hereditary  fief  from  his  father-in-law, 
Baldwin  2d.  “the  Bald,"  born  of  this  marriage  is  mostly  remembered  as  a  vigorous 
opponent  of  the  Normans,  and  as  the  builder  of  the  walls  of  Bruges  and  Ypres.  He  took 
to  wife  Elfthrytha,  dau.  of  King  Alfred  of  England.  Baldwin  3d,  his  son  by  Adelia, 
dau.  of  the  Count  of  Vermandois,  he  established  the  first  weavers  and  fullers  of  Ghent 
and  instituted  yearly  fairs  at  Ypres,  Bruges.  Veurne,  Cassel,  Coutrai,  Throut  and  Rous- 
selare.  He  died  in  961  (succeeded  by  a  grandson,  Arnulf,  who  died  in  981)  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  his  son,  Baldwin  4th,  styled  “Comely  Beard. “  who  fought  successfuly  both 
against  the  King  of  France  and  the  Emperor  Henry  2d  and  obtained  from  the  latter, 
Valenciennes,  Walcheren  and  the  islands  of  Zealand.  His  son  Baldwin  5th  of  Lille,  “the 
Debonnaire,"  md.  Adelia,  dau.  of  Robert  of  France,  and  proved  a  worthy  successor  and 
greatly  extended  his  power  by  wars  and  alliances.  Before  his  death  he  saw  his  eldest 
dau.  Matilda,  md.  and  sharing  the  English  throne  with  Wm.  the  Conqueror,  and  mother 
of  the  first  King  of  England;  his  son  Baldwin  6th  of  Mons,  in  Dutch  Bergen,  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  Hainault  in  right  of  his  wife  Richilda.  and  his  son  Robert,  “The  Fresian,”  ruling 
over  the  courtship  of  Holland  and  Friesland  in  right  of  his  wife,  the  Countess  Gertrude, 
and  his  younger  dau.  Judith  md.  to  Tostig,  brother  of  Harold  2d  of  England  and  not 
mentioning  the  Baldwins  that  were  in  the  Crusades.  This  takes  us  to  England  to 
resume  our  descent. 


Gnlli]>oli  (C'oiitiiiiied  from  p.  18  of  First  Book). 

PENINSULA  OF  GALLIPOLI. 

A  Most  Fruitful  Land,  and  at  One  Time  Promised  Great  Commercial  Future. 

Washington,  March  24. — Today’s  installment  cf  the  National  Geographic  Society’s 
war  geography  deals  with  the  Turkish  Peninsula  of  Gallipoli.  It  says: 

“Gallipoli  Peninsula,  the  Chersonesus  Thracica  of  classical  geography,  where  one 
of  the  most  powerful  battle  fleets  of  all  times  is  attacking,  is  the  spur  defense  of  Turkey 
in  Europe,  the  best  guarantee  for  centuries  and  the  last  guarantee  in  the  present  of  the 
Ottoman  empire’s  place  among  the  great  powers.  It  is  a  fruitful  land,  whose  condi¬ 
tions  at  one  time  gave  promise  of  a  world-important  commercial  future.  The  Turkish 
occupation  of  1357,  however,  cut  off  this  promise,  and  the  land  has  remained  as  much  an 
obscure  land  to  the  twentieth  century  as  it  was  to  the  Greeks  of  Pericles’  Athens.  The 
wonderful  water  avenue  which  stretches  behind  it  toward  the  heart  of  central  Africa  has 
remained  stagnant  of  all  development. 

“Gallipoli  Peninsula  forms  the  European  bank  of  the  Dardanelles.  To  the  north,  it 
is  enclosed  by  the  deeply  indented  Gulf  of  Saros.  The  soils  of  this  district  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  fertile  and  well  adapted  to  agriculture.  The  peninsula  is  a  hilly  rib  of  land,  55 
miles  in  extent  and  varying  between  three  and  13  miles  in  breadth.  It  supports  about 
100.000  pepole.  It  was  the  first  section  of  European  land  to  come  under  the  domination 
of  the  Crescent. 

“Wheat  and  maize  are  grown  in  considerable  quantities  here,  and  are  exported  to 
the  Aegean  islands  and  to  Turkish  ports.  Barley,  oats  and  linseed  were  raised  largely 
for  Great  Britain,  and  canary  seed  was  exported  to  Australia.  Turkish  rule,  however, 
has  been  a  continual  dead  weight  upon  its  development.  For  example,  a  wine  was 
formerly  produced  from  Gallipoli’s  gi'apes  which  was  held  in  admiration  wherever  con¬ 
noisseurs  of  alcoholic  beverages  came  together.  It  was  exported  in  great  quantities  to 
France  and  there  blended  with  other  wines.  The  Turks  put  a  tax  of  55  per  cent,  upon 
it,  which  drove  the  vintners  to  uproot  their  vines  and  sacrifice  their  industry. 

“No  important  industrial  establishments  have  been  developed  here.  There  are  some 
steam  flcur-mills.  a  sardine  factory  and  there  is,  further,  a  limited  manufacture  of  leather 
and  silk  in  the  chief  town,  Gallipoli,  which  lies  upon  the  Marmora  Sea  at  its  junction 
with  the  Dardanelles.  Besides  the  grains,  cheese,  skins  of  goats  and  sheep,  and  meat 
products  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  peninsula’s  export.  It  imports  woolen  and  fabrics 
and  hardware.  The  United  States  practically  has  no  part  in  this  trade." 
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TWO  VISITORS  FROM  OLDEST  REPUBLIC. 

They  Come  from  Andorra.  Which  Dates  Back  to  Chariemagne. 

New  York,  November  4. — Direct  from  a  paradise,  where  since  the  year  841  there  has 
been  no  politics,  strikes,  profiteering,  drunkenness  or  disorder,  and  only  one  violent 
death — came  two  men  to  New  York  today.  They  journeyed  from  Andorra,  the  "oldest 
and  smallest  republic  in  the  world."  The  steamship  Cataluna,  from  Barcelona.  Spain, 
brought  them. 

It  costs  Andorra  $400  a  year  to  maintain  its  independence  and  peace  from  outside 
interference,  they  said.  This  money  is  paid  in  tribute  equally  divided  between  France 
and  Spain,  its  neighbors.  Charlemagne  gave  the  territory  its  freedom  and  it  has  been 
maintained  uninteirupted  to  date. 

Fisk  Warren  and  Joseph  Alemany.  trustees  of  the  single  tax  colony  of  Sant  Jordim, 
were  the  two  arrivals  from  Andorra.  They  are  on  their  way  to  Fair  Hope.  Ala.,  near 
Mobile,  to  attend  the  celebration  of  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary  as  the  oldest  and  largest 
single  tax  community  in  the  world. 

Andorra,  they  said,  pays  its  president  $16  a  year,  and  its  twenty-four  members  of 
Parliament  $5  each.  The  country  is  175  miles  in  extent.  Its  population  is  6,000. 

“There  is  no  internal  strife  in  Andorra,"  Mr.  Warren  declared,  “because  the  people 
know  each  other  so  well  that  irresponsible  persons  never  can  hope  to  fool  any  part  of 
them  any  part  of  the  time,  and  never  hold  office.  There  are  no  newspapers.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  people  are  illiterate  but  intelligent." 

Mr.  Warren  and  Mr.  Alemany  will  go  first  to  Harvard,  Mass.,  where  the  former 
founded  a  single  tax  colony. 

Note. — The  thermometer  varies  only  20  degrees  at  Lisbon  in  summer  and  winter. 


ARMY  UNIFORMS  INVENTED  BY  LACEDEMONIANS. 

The  early  Lacedemonians  were  the  first  who  availed  themselves  of  martial  music 
for  regulating  the  march,  as  well  as  making  the  will  of  the  leaders  intelligible  without 
words  to  practiced  ears  of  the  warriors.  The  learning  of  the  various  melodies,  which, 
that  they  might  remain  unintelligible  to  the  enemy,  ha'd  much  variety,  was  one  of  the 
chief  occupations  of  the  army  training  school.  They  also  first  adopted  military  uniforms, 
choosing  red  that  the  enemy  might  not  perceive  if  he  had  inflicted  wounds.  Lacede¬ 
monian  troops  were  went  to  wear  their  hair  long  as  a  sign  of  freedom,  a  privilege  which 
was  not  allowed  to  mechanics,  as  it  was  not  permitted  to  slaves  to  bear  arms.  At  the 
opening  and  during  the  continuance  of  war  the  military  officers  always  accompanied 
the  army  and  drilled  it  in  the  morning  with  marching,  in  manipulations  and  evolutions; 
they  ate  with  the  warriors,  exercised  them  in  their  songs  of  praise  to  the  gods  and 
heroes,  and  slept  like  the  private  soldiers,  on  their  arms.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  war  the 
king  gave  an  account  of  his  administration  of  it.  Men  who  died  in  battle  were  honored 
with  that  of  other  immortalized  heroes.  The  whole  country  put  on  mourning  when  the 
king  died,  and  business  was  suspended  for  10  days. 


History  and  Genealogy  of  the  Franks,  in  Descent  from  Priam,  King  of  Troy.  A  Fon- 
neetion  and  Conformation,  as  Set  Forth  by  Rigord,  a  .Monk  of  St.  Denis,  Dept,  of 
Seine  et  Ouse,  France,  a  (Frankish)  Native  of  Kegordntrim,  a  Town  of  (ialla- 
Belgiea,  in  the  Territory  of  the  Trevere,  and  Northeast  of  Aiigiista  Treverornm.  It 
Lay  on  the  River  Moselle  and  Answers  to  the  Modern  Reol.  (Tae.  Hist,  of  Lorraine. 
France  [21-71]).  Lorraine  from  Lotharingia  (Lotharii  regnum),  the  Kingdom  of 
Lotharins  or  Lothaire  1st  (79.>-S55),  Emperor  of  the  West  (Web.  Diet.). 

History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  from  original  sources,  by  Rigonl,  a  Monk  of  St.  Denis, 
first  Bishop  of  Paris.  Patron  saint  of  France,  in  the  middle  of  the  3d  century  (244 
A.  D.)  How'  the  Merovingian  Kings,  of  the  Frankish  Dynasty,  in  France,  sprang  from 
Troy.  (From  the  life  of  Philip  Augustus,  King  of  France  f il65-1223].)  Rigord’s  ver- 
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sion — Paris  (originally  called  Lutetia)  was  named  from  Paris  Alexander,  son  of  Priam, 
King  of  Troy,  for  we  read  in  the  “Acts  of  the  Franks,"  that  the  first  King  of  the  Pranks, 
who  exercised  the  royal  power  was  Pharamond,  son  of  Marcomir,  whose  father  was 
Priam,  King  of  Austrasia.  This  Priam,  King  of  Austrasia,  was  not,  however,  the  great 
Priam,  King  of  Troy,  but  he  wa.s  a  descendant  of  Hector,  Priam’s  son,  through  Francius, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  viz.  (with  notes  to  substantiate). 


Priam,  King  of  Troy. 


Hector.  Trolius. 


Astrynax,  the  only  son  of  Hector  (says 
Homer ) . 

Francius,  grandson  of  Hector  (Francia  or 
“Free  Men"). 

Priam,  King  of  Austrasia  (des.  of  Fran¬ 
cius). 

Marcomir,  his  son  (first  appearance  of 
Franks  in  Gaul,  241  A.  D.). 

Regnacher  (Prankish  King) .  (Franks  from 
the  lower  Rhine,  under  Arbogast,  in¬ 
vade  Gaul,  253-263  A.  D.) 

Pharamond,  son  of  Marcomir,  first  King  of 
Gaul,  reigned  11  years,  418  A.  D. 

Clodius  (or  on),  his  son,  reigned  20  years, 
428  A.  D. 

Meroveus,  of  his  race,  reigned  17  years, 
447  A.  D. 

Childerick,  his  son,  reigned  20  years  to 
458  A.  D. 

Holdowig,  or  Clovis,  reigned  25  years  to 
481  or  482  A.  D. 


Trolius,  a  son  of  Priam,  King  of  Troy 
(says  Virgil). 

Trolius  and  Cressida,  his  favorite  niece 
(says  the  Poets). 

Truck,  son  of  Trolius,  origin  of  the  Turks, 
or  Turanrians,  royal  Scythians,  Par- 
thians,  Turanic  Teutons,  Goths  and 
Vandals. 


Franconia  was  colonized  by  Therry  1st,  eldest  son  of  Clovis  1st,  who  succeeded  to 
his  father’s  German  Austrasia  at  Metz;  with  Cladomer  at  Orleans,  511  A.  D.;  Childerick 
1st  and  2d  at  Paris,  511  to  752;  Clotarie  at  Soisson,  558;  and  his  other  sons  in  Naustria 
and  other  pos.sessions,  510-511  A.  D.  After  these  came  Chas.  Martel,  714-741;  Pepin,  the 
Short,  752-757;  Charles  the  Great,  or  Charlemagne,  772  to  814;  and  Carlomen,  768  A.  D. 
(over  a  part) . 

Now  since  it  is  not  rare  to  find  those  who  doubt  this  origin  of  the  Franks  and  the 
authorities  which  would  prove  that  the  Kings  of  France  may  really  be  traced  back  to 
the  Trojans,  we  have  taken  pains  to  collect  all  the  information  in  the  history  of  St. 
Gregory  of  Tours  (Historian  of  the  Franks,  539-595  A.  D.)  in  the  chronicles  of  Eusebius 
(Eccls.  Bishop  of  Caesarea,  260-339)  and  of  Idacus  (a  Spanish  prelate  and  an  author 
of  the  5th  century)  and  Ignatius  (Joseph  Leycista  Irene,  a  Monk  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Benedict,  of  the  5th  century)  besides  tbe  writings  of  many  others  of  reputed  authority, 
in  order  to  establish  this  genealogy  correctly. 

After  the  destruction  of  Troy  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city 
fled  and  later  separated  into  two  peoples,  one  of  these  took  for  their  King,  Francius, 
grandson  of  Hector  and  consequently  great-grandson  of  Priam,  the  former  King  of  the 
Trojans;  the  other  followed  Truck,  the  son  of  Troilus,  the  second  son  of  Priam,  to 
lower  Scythia,  forming  a  Kingdom  (whom  being  intermixed)  is  ascribed  the  royal 
Scythians  and  the  origin  of  the  Oster  and  Hypo  Goths,  Vandals  and  the  Turks  and 
Normans. 

Having  advanced  inland,  they  soon  found  themselves  in  Thrace,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  where  they  afterward  became  separated,  but  near  here  Francius  founded 
his  state  under  the  name  of  Sicumbria.  There  he  and  his  descendants  reigned  for  the 
space  of  1507  years,  until  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Valentinian,  who  came  tO'  the  throne 
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in  the  year  37G  A.  D.  They  were  then  driven  from  their  country  because  they  refused 

to  pay,  like  the  other  nations,  a  tribute  to  the  Romans.  The  Alemanni  or  Suevic  tribes 

of  Salii,  Bructeri,  Cherusci  and  Catti,  led  by  Arboga.st,  they  finally  established  them¬ 
selves  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  in  a  country  neighboring  upon  Germany  and  Ale- 
mannia,  called  Austrasia.  Valentinian  having  tried  their  courage  in  many  conflicts  with¬ 
out  ever  being  able  to  vanquish  them,  called  this  people  by  their  proper  name  of 

“Pranks,"  that  is  to  say,  in  the  language  north.  “France"  (that  is,  ferocious).  The 

Pranks  soon  Increased  their  power  to  such  an  extent  that  they  finally  conquered  all 
Germany  and  Gaul,  as  far  as  the  Pyrenees  and  beyond. 

Notes. — During  the  reign  of  Augustus,  ending  14  A.  D.,  Gaul  became  an  integral 
part  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  was  organized  into  four  provinces,  this  division  persisted 
for  four  centuries.  Later  the  history  of  the  Gauls  merged  in  that  of  other  peoples 
and  was  overrun  by  the  Celts,  Visigoths,  Salians,  Belgians,  Burgundians  and,  lastly,  the 
Franks,  a  mixture  of  Bructeri,  Chatti,  Batavi  and  Sigambi  became  united  and  drove  out 
the  others  and  were  soon  recognized  as  a  distinct  nation,  before  the  end  of  the  3d 
century,  and  so  in  time  out  of  the  conflict  of  petty  warfares,  the  modei’n  French  nation 
was  born.  Aeneas,  also  settled  in  Italy,  where  he  founded  the  Kingdom  of  Alba,  which 
led  to  that  of  Rome  on  the  Tiber. 

Pharamond  is  said  to  be  of  the  37th  generation  in  descent  from  Antenor,  King  of 
Cimbria,  who  was  a  Trojan.  He  began  to  reign  over  the  Pranks  in  Gaul  about  420  A.  D. 
At  the  time  of  Caesar's  conquest  of  Gaul  the  small  tribe  of  Parlsii,  was  found  inhabit¬ 
ing  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  It  was  a  fortified  town  3G0  A.  D.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
5tli  century  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Clovis  (King  of  the  Franks),  who  made  it  his 
capital.  In  987  to  996  a  new  dynasty,  “  the  Capethian,"  was  established  by  Hugh  Capet, 
from  whose  reign  downward  Paris  was  the  residence  of  the  Kings  of  France. 

Antenor,  the  Trojan,  migrated  to  the  furthest  gulfs  of  the  Illyrian  coast  to  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  to  Pannonia  and  Venetia,  whence  he  founded  the 
city  of  Padua,  the  ancient  Patavium  in  the  north  of  Italy  and  the  nation  of  the  Henita, 
whence  the  origin  of  the  Batavian  Franks,  says  Fredegarius  (chronicles,  641  A.  D.)  and 
St.  Gregory  of  Tours  (540-597  A.  D.)  in  their  earliest  history  of  the  Franks,  covering  a 
period  of  175  years  of  invaluable  record  confirmed,  and  Eusebius,  bn.  in  Palestine  in 
264  and  died  in  339  A.  D.,  Bishop  of  Caesarea,  in  his  “Chronogorphy"  he  relates  the 
origin  and  history  of  all  nations  and  empires  from  their  creation  down  to  325  A.  D., 
from  his  library  of  30,000  volumes,  as  mentioned  by  St.  Jerome  (340-420  A.  D.).  In 
Padua,  the  Austrian-Germans  have  recently  (1918)  ruthlessly  destroyed  the  supposed 
tomb  of  Antenor,  the  Trojan  and  other  ancient  relics,  among  their  barbarian  acts,  as 
well  as  the  tomb  in  the  rocks  and  sepulchers  of  the  early  Kings.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  Livy,  and  the  Roman  commercial  center,  with  a  population  in  1912  of  82,281. 


The  Counts  of  Flanders,  and  .VatlMa,  Wife  of  Win.  the  Conqueror.  The  Appellative 
“Countess”  was  First  Given  as  a  Name  by  the  Aormaiis  to  the  Earl’s  or  Count’s 
Wife  In  France,  and  “King  and  Queen”  to  Win.  1st  and  His  Wife  in  England.  Ghent, 
Capital  City  of  East  Flanders,  Belgium.  The  Chateau  des  Comtes,  the  Seat  of  the 
Counts  of  Flanders.  In  1384  Ghent  Passed  Into  the  House  of  Burgundy.  Coutrai, 
Capitol  of  West  Flanders. 

Flanders,  the  old  name  of  a  portion  of  Europe,  including  at  one  time  the  provinces 
of  East  and  West  Flanders  in  Belgium,  part  of  the  Dutch  province  of  Zealand,  and  the 
French  department  of  Le  Nord.  Philip  the  Bold,  King  of  France,  appointed  his  son-in- 
law,  Baldwin,  to  rule  over  this  territory,  with  the  title  of  count,  early  in  the  9th  century. 
Count  Baldwin  imported  into  the  country  great  numbers  of  skilled  workers  of  woolen 
goods  and  started  the  commercial  progress  of  both  Flanders  and  surrounding  terri¬ 
tories.  Though  at  one  time  the  Counts  of  Flanders  were  more  powerful  than  the  French 
Kings,  the  French  on  the  south  and  the  Dutch  on  the  north,  gradually  encroached  on 
and  lessened  these  dominions.  On  the  death  in  1477  of  Charles  the  Bald,  who  by  mar¬ 
riage  had  united  Flanders  with  his  own  Duchy  of  Burgundy,  the  Austrian  house  of 
Hapsburg  became  rulers  of  Flanders.  It  w'as  in  1430  that  Philip  the  Good.  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  instituted  the  order  of  the  “Golden  Fleece,"  named  from  the  profits  he  had 
made  on  wool.  Thirty-seven  villages  were  included  in  the  property  owned  by  the  order. 
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which  property  was  called  “Franc  de  Bruges,"  and  afterward  extended  to  England  by  the 
“Henesteatic  League." 

In  Napoleonic  times  Flanders  was  incorporated  with  the  French  Empire  and  by 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  was  united  to  Belgium  and  Holland,  forming  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands.  Between  1830  and  1832,  Belgium  gained  its  independence,  retaining  the 
present  provinces  of  East  and  West  Flanders.  East  Flanders  has  an  area  of  1,158  square 
miles  and  is  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  cultivated  and  thickly  settled  provinces  of 
Europe.  The  capital  is  Ghent,  a  noted  manufacturing  center.  West  Flanders,  the 
capital  of  which  is  Bruges,  has  an  area  of  1,249  square  miles  and  at  one  time  the  com¬ 
mercial  exchange  of  Europe  was  centered  there,  and  its  merchant  princes  and  impressive 
buildings  were  the  pride  and  glory  of  its  inhabitants,  and  its  fame  and  trade  extended  to 
all  countries,  and  although  strongly  fortified,  during  the  war  of  the  nations,  both  these 
provinces  were  run  over  and  occupied  by  the  ruthless  German  armies,  and  their  great¬ 
ness  swept  away  by  battle  and  pillage. 

Coutrai,  Belgium,  capital  of  the  Province  of  West  Flanders,  26  miles  southwest  of 
Ghent.  It  is  a  well  built,  fortified,  manufacturing  town,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
Loys  and  connected  by  railways  with  most  of  the  principal  places  in  Belgium.  Among 
its  most  noted  public  buildings  are  the  hotel  de  ville,  a  Gothic  edifice  built  in  1526  and 
containing  two  dissimilarly  unique  carved  chimney  pieces,  representing  the  “Virtues” 
and  “Vices,"  and  events  in  the  early  history  of  the  town,  and  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame, 
a  Gothic  structure  founded  in  1238  by  Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders  and  Emperor  of 
Constantinople.  An  ex.script,  a  small  portion  on  one  side,  modernized,  adorned  and 
lined  with  marble,  contains  Vandyke’s  celebrated  painting  of  the  “Raising  of  the  Cross,” 
and  was  the  burial  place  of  the  Counts  of  Flanders.  In  St.  Martin’s  Church  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  tabernacle  of  carved  stonework  in  the  richest  Gothic  style,  erected  about  the  end 
of  the  13th  century,  which  dates  from  1390,  was  rebuilt  in  the  15th  century  and  again 
after  being  burned  in  1862,  Coutrai  has  also  an  exchange,  a  college,  an  academy  of 
design,  two  orphan  a.sylums  and  a  public  library,  A  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  are 
employed  in  the  spinning  of  flax  and  the  weaving  of  plain  and  damask  linens.  From 
5,000  to  6,000  women  are  employed  in  lace-making,  besides  cotton  and  woolen  goods, 
paper,  sugar,  tobacco,  leather,  soap,  etc.,  are  manufactured.  The  vicinity  is  highly 
cultivated,  producing  large  quantities  of  the  finest  flax  for  supplying  the  manufactories 
of  the  town  and  for  exportation,  of  which  the  late  World  War  has  ravaged,  depopulated 
despoiled  and  devastated  large  areas  of  it.  Coutrai  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Roman.s 
under  the  name  of  Cortoriacum  (one  of  the  fortified  camps  or  courts),  which  was  after¬ 
ward  changed  to  the  Flemish,  Kortryx  or  Curtricum.  In  the  7th  century  it  was  a 
municipal  city  and  in  July,  1302,  was  fought  under  its  walls  the  famous  “Battle  of  the 
Spurs,"  in  which  20,000  Flemings,  chiefly  weavers  from  Ghent  and  Bruges,  routed  and 
put  to  flight  a  French  army  of  7,000  knights  and  noblemen  and  40,000  infantry.  About 
700  gilt  spurs  were  gathered  on  the  field  of  battle  the  next  day  and  hung  up  as  a  trophy 
in  the  church  of  the  convent  of  Groenangen,  now  destroyed.  However,  the  town  was 
taken  by  the  French  in  1793  and  made  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Lys  or  Leye. 
Population  in  1912.  34,564,  before  the  late  war,  in  which  this  fair  and  peaceful  country 
was  invaded  and  overi’un  by  the  hosts  of  the  grasping,  ruthless  Germans  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Kaiser  Wm.  1st  of  Hohenzollern  in  1917  and  1918,  and  only  luckily  by 
the  interposition  of  the  civilized  nations,  to  be  repulsed  and  be  overthrown  to  seek 
refuge  in  Holland. 

Matilda,  bn.  1(131.  died  1083,  the  wife  of  Wm.  the  Conqueror,  was  of  royal  Saxon 
blood.  She  was  in  fact  the  direct  descendant  of  the  best  and  noblest  of  their  monarchs, 
Alfred,  through  the  marriage  of  his  dau.  Elstrith  with  Baldwin  2d  of  Flanders,  whose 
son  Arnold  the  Great,  was  the  immediate  ancestor  of  Matilda.  Few  of  the  Queens  of 
England  can  claim  a  more  illustrious  descent  than  this  princess.  Her  father,  Baldwin 
5th.  surnamed  the  Gentle,  Earl  of  Flanders,  was  the  son  of  Baldwin  4th.  by  Elenora, 
dau.  of  Duke  Richard  2d  of  Normandy,  and  her  mother  was  Adelais,  dau.  of  Robert, 
King  of  France  and  sister  to  Henry,  the  reigning  sovereign  of  that  country.  She  was 
nearly  related  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  to  most  of  the  royal  families  in  Europe. 
She  was  very  carefully  educated  and  was  possessed  of  fine  natural  talents  and  no  less  cele¬ 
brated  for  her  learning,  than  for  her  great  beauty  and  perfection  of  prudence  and  virtue 
and  excelled  in  needlework.  The  Earl  of  Flanders,  her  father,  was  a  rich,  powerful 
and  polite  prince,  equally  skilled  in  the  arts  of  war  and  peace.  It  was  to  him  that  the 
that  the  town  of  Lille,  which  he  rebuilt  and  .greatly  beautified,  owed  its  subsequent 
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greatness,  and  the  home  manufacturers  of  his  native  country,  through  the  judicious 
encouragement,  became  a  source  of  wealth  and  prosperity  to  Flanders.  Duke  Wm.  of 
Normandy  having  learned  that  Baldwin,  Earl  of  Flanders  had  a  dau.,  Matilda,  very  beau¬ 
tiful  in  person  and  of  a  generous  disposition,  sent  deputies  by  the  advice  of  his  peers, 
to  ask  her,  of  her  father  in  marriage,  who  gladly  consented  (although  she  had  had  other 
suitors)  and  gave  her  a  large  portion,  with  large  stores  of  wealth  and  very  rich  “Appareil- 
ment”  and  they  were  md.  in  1053,  and  he  took  her  to  his  own  castle  at  Falaise  in 
Normandy,  and  afterward  to  Winchester,  Eng.  Matilda  was  very  fair  and  graceful  and 
proficient  in  spinning,  weaving  and  embroidery.  The  domestic  happiness  that  Wm. 
enjoyed  with  his  beautiful  duchess  and  “regina”  appears  to  be  very  great,  and  that 
they  were  a  most  attached  pair,  for  Wm.  was  the  most  devoted  of  husbands.  Nine 
months  after  their  marriage  Matilda  gave  birth  to  a  son  named  Robert,  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  (1054-1134)  after  his  father.  The  happiness  of  the  royal  pair  was  gi’eatly 
increased  by  this  event  (he  finally  md.  the  Countess  of  Friesland)  and  was  followed 
in  quick  succession  by  that  of  Richard  (who  died  young  in  the  Forest).  Wm.  Rufus  2d 
(1087-1100)  and  Henry  1st  (1100-1135),  Cecilia,  Agatha,  Constance,  Adela,  Gundrel  and 
Edith,  and  they  employed  themselves  in  superintending  the  education  of  this  lovely 
and  numerous  family  at  Caen,  Normandy,  Cecilia  became  a  nun  in  the  convent  for  52 
years  and  an  abbess,  37  years.  Agatha  died  in  love  of  Duke  Edward,  youngest  son  of 
Harold,  unmarried.  Constance  md.  Alan  Fergeant,  Duke  of  Bertange,  and  died  child¬ 
less.  Adela  md.  Stephen,  Earl  of  Blois  and  had  4  sons,  of  which  Stephen.  Jr.,  became 
King  of  England  (1105-1154).  Grundel  md.  Wm.  de  W'arren,  a  powerful  Norman  noble 
and  the  1st  Earl  of  Surry,  Eng.,  and  had  2  sons;  and  Edith  (the  youngest)  md. 
Edward  the  Confessor  (10  children  in  all,  4  sons  and  6  daughters).  To  aid  in  the  con¬ 
quest  of  England  as  the  rightful  heirs  to  the  throne,  she  had  built  and  fitted  out  a  ship, 
“the  Moria"  and  manned  at  her  own  and  father's  expense  to  accompany  her  husband 
in  the  voyage  and  expedition  to  England  for  the  battle  and  taking  of  Senlac  or  Hastings 
in  Oct.  14.  106G.  In  character  Wm.  the  Conqueror  was  remarkable  for  his  personal 
strength  and  majestic  beauty  of  his  countenance,  was  stern,  self-reliant  and  imperious 
in  a  high  degree.  He  was  perhaps  the  strongest  and  most  absolute  monarch  that  has 
ever  sat  on  the  English  throne.  He  was  born  in  1027  in  Normandy  and  died  in  England 
in  1087  and  he  was  buried  in  Abbey  of  St.  Etienne,  and  she  and  2  daughters  in  Trinity 
Abbey,  Caen,  diocese  of  Bayeux,  Normandy,  which  they  founded. —  (Agnes  Strickland’s 
Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,  Vol.  1st,  1864.) 


Bruges  and  Belgium  (Continued  from  pp.  142  and  150  of  First  Book). 

ONCE  WEALTHY  BRUGES  NOW  PLAINTIVE  MEMORY. 

Its  Former  Greatness  Still  Shown  by  a  Few  Impressive  Buildings — Ruined  by  Battle 

and  Pillage. 

W'ashington,  March  26. — “Bruges  is  a  plaintive  memory,  a  city  that  well  typifies 
war-deluged  Belgium.  Bruges,  in  the  old  days  when  it  was  a  rival  to  Ghent  and  Ant¬ 
werp,  was  glorious  in  its  prosperity,  one  of  the  chosen  cities  of  civilization,  outshining 
splendid  Paris,  wealthier  than  shopkeeping  London,  and  more  magnificent  than  Eternal 
Rome.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  exchange  of  Europe  was  regulated  there.  Then 
the  name  of  Bruges  was  in  the  mouths  of  all  who  spoke  of  Europe;  now  it  is  merely  one 
of  a  countless  number  of  small  towns,  and  most  people  outside  of  Belgium  turned  to 
their  atlases  when  it  was  mentioned  in  the  present  war  to  find  out  where  it  was."  Thus 
begins  a  statement  given  out  today  by  the  National  Geographic  Society.  It  then  con¬ 
tinues: 

“There  still  remain  a  few  impressive  buildings  to  attest  the  greatness  that  has 
flown  like  a  dream,  swept  away  by  battle  and  by  pillage.  But  the  city  no  longer  houses 
thousands  of  wealthy  merchants,  and  it  is  many  generations  since  the  times  when  the 
commercial  princes  of  this  city  entertained  with  a  lavishness  famed  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Christendom.  Bruges  today  is  a  mere  echo  of  her  former  self; 
her  streets  are  deserted,  her  deep  canals  are  stagnant,  and  her  many  bridges  are  lounging 
places  for  the  idle. 

“Rich,  proud,  self-conscious,  sturdy-independent  Bruges  has  vanished.  This  daring 
city  did  not  oppose  the  most  recent  invader  of  the  low  country,  but  in  its  place,  the 
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Germans  found  a  moderately  successful  lace  town,  with  a  population  of  about  55,000, 
lost  in  reminiscences  of  the  days  when  it  had  kept  a  German  King  prisoner  in  calm 
defiance  of  threatened  visitation  of  royal  armies.  The  older  Bruges  had  dared  to  advise 
an  ambassador  of  France:  ‘Go  tell  your  king  that  he  is  perjured,  that  we  have  elected 
a  new  sovereign,  and  that  it  is  our  privilege,  not  his,  to  choose  our  masters.’ 

“In  the  fifteenth  century,  Bruges  was  more  prosperous  than  Antwerp.  Its  trade 
reached  everywhere  that  things  were  bought  and  sold.  Its  merchants  dealt  with  all 
the  nations  of  Europe,  with  the  Mediterranean  lands,  with  the  Levant,  and  with  the 
people  of  the  Far  East.  Palatial  residences  were  constructed  by  it.s  cosmopolitan  burgher 
aristoci-acy,  and  kings  and  princes  put  out  their  promissory  notes  among  its  private 
citizens.  It  is  written  that  victorious  Ghent  once  employed  200  wagons  for  two  weeks 
in  the  work  of  carrying  off  the  gold  and  silver  booty  from  defeated  Bruges!” 


THE  BELLS  OF  BELGIUM. 

Ten  thousand  bells  of  Belgium  rang  their  message  o'er  and  o’er; 

Five  hundred  years  they  called  to  prayer,  now  silent  evermore. 

No  more  will  Antwerp,  Bruges,  and  Ghent  awaken  by  their  chimes, 

For  the  bells,  like  men,  have  suffered  from  the  Hun's  unheard-of  crimes. 

Ten  thousand  bells  of  Belgium  have  been  melted  up  for  guns; 

Not  even  altar  vessels  have  been  sacred  to  the  Huns. 

Their  uaetal,  mixed  wtih  base  alloy,  is  shot  at  Belgian  men. 

With  the  Hun's  cold  sneer,  “The  Belgians  shall  have  their  hells  again!” 

0  captive  bells  of  Belgium,  it’s  not  your  fault,  we  know. 

That  you  pierce  the  hearts  and  take  the  lives  of  those  who  love  you  so. 

At  least  you’re  buried  wdth  the  slain,  in  the  soil  you  love  so  w’ell; 

Those  saved,  put  back  when  war  is  done,  will  ring  the  Hun’s  death  knell. 

Our  silver,  gold,  and  copper  from  America's  far  mines 
We  gladly  offer  for  new'  bells  to  voice  your  pillaged  shrines. 

When  Belgium  blocked  the  Hun  advance  and  said,  "Halt!  Here  you  stop!" 

You  won  our  heart’s  devotion  to  the  last  pulsating  drop. 

The  plots  of  lying  Huns  shall  not  Walloon  from  Fleming  cleave; 

Your  hearts  are  knit  so  firm  by  love  the  Hun  cannot  deceive. 

As  metal  of  ten  thousand  bells  together  now  has  run. 

So  the  fires  of  German  baseness  have  fused  all  hearts  as  one. 

God  bless  tbe  Huguenot  and  Catholic,  and  loyal  Hebrew,  too; 

King  Albert,  Cardinal  Mercier,  we  bow  our  hearts  to  you! 

We  join  with  Caesar — “Belgians  are  the  bravest  of  the  brave”; 

You  gave  your  all  for  Freedom,  the  whole  wide  world  to  save. 

The  children  in  all  schools  have  learned,  and  e'en  the  youngest  knows, 

Hcw'  every  Belgian  faced  the  Huns  and  stopped  five  million  foes; 

Henceforth  all  lands  and  farthest  isles,  wherever  mankind  dwells. 

Will  recall  the  bells  of  Belgium,  when  they  hear  their  own  church  bells. 

James  Henry  Darlinyton.  Bishop  of  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Q.  Is  Roulers,  Belgium,  being  rebuilt? — F.  R. 

A.  Roulers  lay  within  the  German  lines  during  a  great  part  of  the  war,  and  while 
it  became  shell-torn  and  battered,  it  was  not  destroyed  as  Ypres  was,  to  the  w'est.  The 
people  have  returned  in  large  numbers,  buildings  have  been  patched  and  mended,  and 
rebuihling  has  be^un.  By  virtue  of  its  survival,  Roulers  has  become  the  metropolis 
of  this  section  of  Belgium. 
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Louvain  Sacked  and  Burned  by  Gernuiiis  In  Late  World  War  (Lontiiuied  from  ju  146 

of  First  Book). 

LOUVAIN  SACKED  AND  BURNED. 

Beautiful  City.  Famous  for  its  University  and  Library.  Destroyed  and  Inhabitants 

Murdered  by  German  Troops. 

(By  Telegraph  to  The  Freeman.) 

London,  Aug.  29. — That  the  beautiful  Belgian  city  of  Louvain  is  in  ashes,  and 
that  the  Germans  massacred  a  portion  of  the  population  and  sacked  the  city  before 
applying  the  torch,  is  the  assertion  made  in  a  dispatch  received  today  by  the  Post  from 
its  correspondent  at  Ternheusen,  Holland. 

The  dispatch,  which  the  correspondent  states  is  based  on  the  story  told  to  him  by 
fugitives  who  e.scaped  from  the  city,  follows: 

“The  Germans  sacked  and  burned  Louvain,  Wednesday  night.  They  massacrail 
the  greater  part  of  the  population,  including  women,  children  and  clergymen.  Even  the 
nationality  of  the  clergymen  did  not  save  them  and  among  those  put  to  death  were 
Americans  and  English. 

“All  the  noble  buildings,  incluiling  the  town  hall.  Hotel  De  Ville,  library  and  univer¬ 
sity  were  destroyed. 

“The  Germans’  explanation  for  the  outrage  is  that  they  were  fired  upon  by  civilian 
Inhabitants." 

Many  of  the  refugees  arriving  at  Ternheusen,  however,  state  that  the  civilians  did 
not  fire  on  the  soldiery.  They  offer  as  an  explanation  of  the  alleged  attack  made  upon 
the  Germans  the  fact  that  German  troops,  falling  back  from  Malines  to  Louvain,  were 
mistaken  by  their  own  troops  there  as  enemies.  An  exchange  of  shots  continued  until 
it  was  discovered  that  the  opposing  forces  were  friends. 

Others  seem  to  think  that  the  Germans  enraged  by  their  lack  of  succes.s  at  Malines, 
sought  revenge  upon  the  city  of  Louvain  and  its  innocent  inhabitants. 

Louvain  was  regarded  as  the  most  beautiful  city  in  Belgium  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  Europe.  It  had  a  population  of  42,200. 

Many  of  its  buildings  erected  400  and  500  years  agO'  have  served  for  centuries  as 
models  of  ancient  architecture.  The  city  was  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  walls, 
erected  in  the  14th  century.  Louvain  was  the  seat  of  learning  in  Belgium. 

It  was  in  891  that  the  Emperor  of  Arnulf  defeated  the  Normans  in  the  vicinity  of 
Louvain.  For  many  years  afterward  it  was  the  residence  of  a  long  line  of  counts, 
who  in  1190  assumed  the  title  of  Dukes  of  Brabant. 

The  growth  of  Louvain  was  rapid  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  and 
early  in  the  fourteenth  century  it  had  a  population  around  150,000.  Then  it  was  the 
center  of  the  cloth  trade,  containing  about  2,400  factories  and  was  one  of  the  most  pros¬ 
perous  and  flourishing  cities  in  Europe. 

But  its  decay  began  in  1378,  following  an  insurrection.  Weavers,  inflamed  toward 
the  aristocrats  that  lived  there  entered  the  town  hall  and  threw  13  magistrates,  of  noble 
family,  through  the  windows.  The  populace  below  caught  them  on  spears.  In  1382  the 
Duke  of  Wenceslaus  overcame  the  rebel.s  and  severely  punished  them.  He  sent  thousands 
of  weavers  to  Holland  and  England,  where  they  transplanted  their  hands,  craft  and 
from  that  time  on  Louvain  ceased  to  be  the  weaving  center  of  the  world. 

The  Hotel  de  Ville,  known  in  later  years  as  the  town  hall,  was  erected  in  1448-59. 
It  ranked  as  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  late  Gothic  architecture  in  the  world.  It 
was  three  stories  high,  had  ten  windows  in  each  of  the  principal  facades,  each  facade 
being  richly  sculptured.  Gables  and  spires  added  to  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  building. 

The  late-Gothic  Church  of  St.  Pierre,  another  wonderful  edifice,  was  begun  in  1425 
but  not  finished  until  the  16th  century.  The  library,  containing  some  of  the  rarest 
books  in  the  world,  was  of  later  construction,  work  on  it  having  been  started  in  1726. 
The  interior  of  the  building  was  filled  with  classical  works  of  the  world  famous  sculptors 
and  it  vied  with  the  church  in  its  collection  of  wonderful  paintings. 

The  University  building  was  erected  in  1426.  The  seat  of  learning  was  established 
by  Pope  Martin  V  and  Duke  John  IV,  of  Burgundy.  In  the  sixteenth  century  it  numbered 
4,000  students,  and  ranked  as  one  of  the  greatest  universities  in  the  world.  The  enroll¬ 
ment  of  students  a  year  ago  was  l.fiOO. 
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WORKS  OF  ART  DESTROYED. 

Louvain's  Splendid  Gothic  Hotel  De  Ville  and  Church  of  St.  Pierre. 

The  mediaeval  Louvain  was  the  most  im«portant  city  in  the  territory  now  included 
in  Belgium  until  the  fourteenth  century,  when  its  commercial  activity  gradually  declined 
after  a  bloody  civil  war.  A  little  later  it  regained  its  importance  in  another  way, 
becoming  a  great  seat  of  learning  after  Duke  .John  IV  of  Brabant  founded  there  in  1423 
the  Louvain  University,  which,  until  its  destruction,  wa.s  still  the  leading  university  of 
Belgium. 

Early  in  the  fourteenth  century  Louvain  had  a  population  of  more  than  50,000,  and 
was  a  prosperous  center  of  the  woolen  trade,  its  guild  of  weavers  numbering  more  than 
2,400.  Its  population  in  1910  was  42,200,  and  Baedeker  described  it  as  “a  dull  place.” 

Its  complete  destruction,  however,  means  the  loss  to  the  world  of  some  of  the  finest 
examples  of  Gothic  architecture.  The  most  remarkable  building  in  Louvain  was  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  a  rich  and  ornate  example  of  pointed  Gothic.  It  was  built  by  Mathieu  de 
Layens,  master  mason,  who  worked  on  it  from  1448  tO'  1463.  It  had  three  stories,  each 
with  ten  pointed  windows  in  the  principal  facade.  At  the  four  corners  and  from  the 
center  of  the  gables  sprung  six  slender  octagonal  turrets,  terminating  in  open  spires. 
There  were  three  facades,  each  lavishly  enriched  with  sculpture.  In  the  niches  were 
statues  of  men  who  figured  in  the  town's  history.  The  corbels  supporting  the  statues 
bore  reliefs  representing  scenes  from  Old  and  New  Testament  history. 

Opposite  the  Hotel  de  Ville  was  the  fine  Church  of  St.  Pierre,  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
with  a  lower  tower  to  which  the  spire  called  for  by  the  design  had  never  been  added. 
It  was  built  between  1425  and  1497  on  the  site  of  an  older  church.  In  it  were  seven 
chapels,  two  of  them  decorated  by  fine  pictures  by  Dierick  Bouts,  formerly  attributed  to 
MemJing.  Much  of  the  iron  and  brass  work  was  that  of  the  master  artificer,  Jean  Matsys. 
An  ancient  tomb  in  the  church  was  a  monument  of  Henry  I,  Duke  of  Brabant,  who  died 
in  1235. 

Four  other  Interesting  churches  in  Louvain  were  St.  Gertrude's,  St.  Quentin’s,  St. 
Michael's  and  St.  Jacques's.  In  the  last  was  a  fine  De  Grayer  representing  St.  Hubert. 

The  Louvain  University  had  been  established  since  1679  in  the  old  Cloth  Workers’ 
Hall,  a  building  dating  from  1317,  with  long  arcades  and  graceful  pillars  supporting  the 
upper  stories.  The  university  library  contained  70,000  volumes  and  500  manuscripts. 
Attached  to  the  university  were  four  residential  colleges  at  which  the  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  recent  years  had  averaged  2,000.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  univer¬ 
sity  was  in  its  meridian  glory,  it  had  6,000  students. 


Hissiirlic,  the  .Seat  of  .4iicieiit  Troy,  in  Ur.  Sehl’emann’s  Excavations  and  those  of  Dr. 

Dorptield  in  1893. 

On  the  hill  of  Hissarlic  in  the  Trojan  plain.  Dr.  Schliemann  has  found  and  unearthed 
the  ancient  palaces  and  temples  of  Troy;  has  laid  bare  its  collossal  fortifications  and 
brought  to  light  its  treasures  of  gold  and  silver,  thus  unfolding  to  the  most  credulous 
the  great  Homeric  pre-historic  tradition  of  the  royal  city  and  capital  of  a  broad  domain 
which  culminated  in  the  great  Trojan  war,  similar  to  what  took  place  in  the  5th  century, 
when  the  invading  German  tribes  overwhelmed  the  civilization  of  Rome  and  destroyed 
its  supremacy.  Later  excavations  on  the  spot  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Dorpfeld  have  found  below  the  debris  of  the  successive  cities,  in  the  blackened  ruins  of 
the  conflagration,  the  buried  remains  of  the  Skaean  gate,  the  Palace  walls,  the  aqeducts 
and  water  courses,  fountains  and  washing  troughs,  besides  their  buried  treasures  left 
behind  at  that  time  and  thus  revealing  and  confirming  in  the  site  of  the  great  find  the 
city  whose  siege  and  destruction  is  commemorated  in  the  Iliad  (p.  19  of  Book). 

When  the  spade  of  the  archaeologist.  Dr.  Schliemann  and  others,  threw  up  from  the 
deep  trenches  on  Hissarlic  certain  cylinders,  broken  sword  blades,  whorls,  images,  seals 
and  pieces  of  pottery  bearing  inscriptions,  they  falling  at  the  feet  of  the  discoverer, 
summed  up,  to  cast  brilliant  and  penetrating  rays  of  light  upon  the  undisputed  migra¬ 
tions  and  deeds  of  the  past,  rendered  dim  and  even  forgotten  by  the  ages  of  time  under 
which  they  have  been  buried.  Now  we  begin  to  see  through  the  veil  darkly,  and  can 
indulge  the  hope  that  it  will  not  be  many  generations  before  our  scholars  can  read  us  a 


Citadel  and  Plain  of  Ancient  Troy  as  Described  by  Homer  in  the  Iliad. 


The  Site  of  Ancient  Troy  Made  Famous  by  Homer  and  Helen. 

Recent  archfeolojtical  researches  indicate  that  the  modern  town  of  I’eraamum  stands  on  the  spot 
where  the  most  romantic  siege  of  history  occurred.  Excavation  work  on  a  big  scale  is 
contemplated. 
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continuous  history  of  these  early  times  from  the  many  cylinders  and  tablets  of  gold 
and  silver  and  other  relics  that  have  been  and  are  still  being  uncovered  in  this  interest¬ 
ing  region  of  Ilios  and  Mycenae,  the  cradle  of  Aryan  civilization. 

The  Trojan  children  of  the  Phrygians  played  a  more  brilliant  part  in  the  history  of 
that  portion  of  the  world  than  did  the  parent  tribes.  They  founded  their  capital  city 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  Neolithic  settlement,  and  there  it  stco(l  for  we  know  not  how  long. 
As  restored  by  Dr.  Schliemann  and  others,  it  has  a  wonderful  tale  to  tell.  It  tells  us  of  a 
former  sacking  many  ages  before  its  final  ruin,  for  the  Ilios  that  the  Greeks  burned  was 
built  on  a  partially  ruined  Ilios  of  an  earlier  date  and  with  other  succeeding  cities 
following  it.  Thus  are  we  given  an  insight  to  the  foundation  of  the  ancient  Greek 
legend,  that  the  angry  Hercules,  on  account  of  the  deceit  of  Laomedon,  had  once  cap¬ 
tured  and  partially  destroyed  the  city.  It  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  Homeric  Ilios, 
for  all  the  landsmarks  are  there:  The  Acropolis  with  its  six  palaces,  surrounded  by  the 
Poseidcnian  walls  of  defense  and  filled  with  the  treasures  of  gold,  could  have  been  no 
other  than  the  home  of  the  aged  Priam.  Thus  does  it  prove  true  that  the  recent  dis¬ 
coveries  in  the  Troad  show  that  Ilium  was  as  real  a  place  as  Thebes.”  (E.  A.  Allen,  Vol. 
3,  p.  198,  in  “History  of  Civilization.”  1889.) 

After  Dr.  Schliemann's  death  in  1890  (see  page  213  of  Buck  Gen.),  the  latest  news 
from  the  explorations  at  Hissarlic  (from  Levant  Journal.  July  7th)  comes  to  us  from  the 
owner  of  the  site.  Mr.  Calvert,  U.  S.  consul  at  Dardanelles.  It  was  readily  seen  that 
the  second  or  burned  city  which  Dr.  Schliemann  enthusiastically  assumed  to  be  the  city 
of  Priam,  instead  of  entirely  solving  the  question  of  the  “Iliad."  offered  new  problems  to 
the  archaeologist.  The  preciou.s  objects  and  the  works  of  art  there  found  were  evidently 
ruder  and  more  ancient  by  some  centuries  than  those  of  Mycenae  and.  therefore,  de¬ 
cidedly  earlier  than  Homeric  Troy.  In  the  sixth  city,  however,  pottery  of  a  Mycenaean 
type  was  discovered  and  this  led  Dr.  Dorpfield,  in  May,  1893,  to  resume  the  excavations, 
assisted  at  the  expense  of  Dr.  Schliemann's  widow,  and  later  by  the  Ger.  Govt.  Archae¬ 
ological  Society,  to  extend  excavations  on  this  level,  with  results  that  are  now  proving 
fruitful,  and  that  are  likely  to  be  conclusive.  Curiously  enough.  Dr.  Schliemann's  exca¬ 
vations  obscured  rather  than  aided  this  particular  investigation.  The  area  of  the  sixth 
city  was  twice  as  great  as  the  space  covered  by  the  successive  acropolises  of  the  other 
five  and,  in  consequence,  their  debris  was  dumped  on  the  very  spot  which  Dr.  Dorpfield 
has  just  been  cleaning.  The  massive  wails  he  has  uncovered,  from  five  to  six  meters 
broad,  the  lofty  towers  and  the  streets  which  has  been  traced,  may  certainly  be  assumed 
to  belong  to  the  Homeric  Troy.  The  sixth  layer  has  now  in  a  large  part  been  exposed 
by  Dr.  Dorpfield  and  reveals  the  most  imposing  wall  of  pre-Roman  times.  The  remains 
of  seven  vast  buildings  have  been  brought  to  light,  which  have  in  part  the  ground  plan 
of  the  ancient  Greek  temples  and  the  halls  of  Tiryns  and  Mykenae.  though  surpassing 
those  in  proportions  and  in  the  carefulness  of  their  architecture.  The  remains  of  one 
admirable  building  contained  a  hall  37  by  30  feet.  Further,  Dr.  Dorpfield  uncovered  the 
fortifications  of  this  city  in  many  places  and  found  them  some  16  feet  in  thickness,  with 
a  still  greater  height;  on  the  outside  the  wall  has  a  uniform  slope.  A  strong  tower  58 
feet  in  diameter,  contains  an  inner  staircase.  In  strength,  proportions  and  careful 
architecture  this  tower  will  compare  favorably  with  any  tower  of  Greek  antiquity. 
These  excavations  of  1890  and  later  have  brought  to  light  two  magnificent  buildings  in 
the  sixth  layer,  besides  “Lydian  jars."  much  pottery,  and  one  entire  vase  of  the  Mykenean 
or  Homeric  period.  The  correspondence  in  the  stone  work  of  the  wall  and  the  houses 
and  potteries  place  the  tower  and  the  buildings  evidently  in  the  same  layer  and 
foundation  of  the  sixth  city,  the  veritable  Ilium  or  Troy  of  Homer.  (The  Nation.  Nov. 
30,  1893  and  Aug.  9,  1894.) 

Greek  Love  for  Personitiesitioii  Illustrated  in  the  Sidoiiians  and  the  IVanderings  of 

Ulysses  and  His  Son,  Teleniaehns. 

Telemachus,  eldest  son  of  Ulysses,  who  in  the  10th  year  from  his  long  absence  goe.s  in 
search  of  his  father;  meanwhile  his  father  returns  from  his  wanderings  and  he  finds 
himself  in  the  land  of  the  Aenae  in  Attica  or  Ara  in  Chalcis,  on  the  further  shore  of 
the  Black  Sea,  where  he  afterward  married  Circe,  bearing  Telegonius,  named  from  his 
brother  and  mother  of  Tusculan  descent. 

Kertch,  in  Turida,  Russia,  is  a  very  important  fortified  seaport  of  the  Crimean  wars 
and  a  noted  watering  place  on  the  Black  Sea.  It  is  a  very  ancient  city,  founded  by 
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Greek  colonists  and  Trojan  refugees,  and  many  valuable  remains  of  antiquity  have  re¬ 
cently  been  found  and  discovered  there.  (Population  in  1912  of  33,347.) 

As  to  their  dealing.s  with  the  ancient  Tyricanians,  Sidonians  and  Phoenicians, 
Homer  says,  “The  silver  vase  proposed  by  Achilles  as  a  prize  in  the  funeral  games  in 
honor  cf  Patroclus,  was  a  work  of  the  skillful  Sidonians";  the  garment  Hecuba  offers 
as  a  propitiatory  gift  to  Minerva,  was  the  work  of  “the  Sidonian  women."  The  gold- 
edged  silver  bowl  given  to  Telemachus  by  Menelaus,  Hephaistos  had  received  from  the 
“king  of  the  Sidonians.”  Ulysses  is  left  on  the  Island  of  Ithaca  by  the  Phaeacians, 
detained  by  the  fair  Calipso  in  the  Isle  of  Bgyaia,  “who  sail  away  to  well  peopled 
‘Sidonia,’  and  the  rival  cities  of  the  Tyrians,”  where  he  falls  in  with  the  Princess  Nausica 
of  the  Phaeacians,  who  entertained  him  with  her  handmaidens  and  Circe,  dau.  of  Sol 
and  nymph  or  enchantress  of  Pease  in  Lesbian.  The  Sirens  Scylla  and  Charybdis  and 
other  adventures,  brought  the  tale  up  to  Colypc  once  more.  Alcinous  and  the  Phaeacians 
sent  him  on  his  homeward  way,  where  after  encountering  his  old  enemy  Posidion 
and  suffering  .shipwreck,  he  arrived,  as  Telemachus  was  returning  from  his  searching 
travels,  after  making  the  rounds  of  the  courts  of  his  old  friends,  Nestor.  King  of  Pylos, 
and  of  ^lenelaus  and  Helen  at  Sparta,  where  he  learned  of  the  whereabouts  of  his  father, 
and  Menthor,  a  friend  of  Ulysses,  in  Ithaca  (whose  form  Minerva  assumed)  to  give  in¬ 
structions  to  his  sen  Telemachus,  whom  she  accompanied  by  Pylos  and  Lasedaemon.  and 
Pendarus.  a  son  of  Lycaon  and  leader  of  the  Lyceans  in  the  Trojan  War,  and  other 
adventures  when  they  reach  home  in  time  to  dispel  the  evil  suitors  who  have  beset  the 

faithful  Penelope  to  wed  one  of  them  and  she  ever  on  the  alert  and  resourceful  for  her 

wandering  lord,  puts  off  her  promise  till  she  has  woven  a  web,  of  which  she  unravels 

each  night  what  she  has  done  during  the  day  to  prolong  the  time.  With  the  interview 

with  Penelope  he  hastens  to  greet  his  old  father  Laertes  and  his  old  servant  Eumaeus 
(the  swine-herd),  who  discloses  the  death  of  his  true  old  dog,  Argos,  on  sight  of  his 
master  and  the  recognition  of  Telemachus  by  his  old  nurse.  (Impossible  romance  you 
may  say!  Yet  one  of  the  most  human  stories  ever  told.) 

Dr.  Schliemann,  in  his  researches,  has  found  nearly  all  these  spots  and  places  men¬ 
tioned  in  his  published  narratives. 

Uiysses,  the  King  of  Ithaca  and  the  most  famous  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan  War, 
was  one  of  the  suitors  of  Helen,  and  proposed  the  compact  which  bound  the  Greeks 
to  support  the  husband  of  Helen,  whoever  he  might  be,  in  case  she  should  be  abducted, 
as  she  had  been  twice  before  by  desperate  lovers  enthralled  by  her  beauty.  When  he 
found  that  he  could  not  be  successful  in  his  suit  for  her,  he  married  Penelope,  the  faith¬ 
ful  daughter  of  Icarus,  with  whom  he  was  very  happy.  Then  he  returned  to  Ithaca, 
received  the  crown  from  his  father,  and  began  to  enjoy  life  in  ease  and  quiet.  But  when 
Helen  was  so  rashly  abducted  by  Paris,  he  knew  that  he  would  be  called  upon  to 
fulfill  his  part  of  the  compact  and  desiring  to  remain  at  home  with  his  wife,  he  pretended 
to  be  insane,  and  spent  his  time  plowing  the  seashore  with  a  horse  and  bull  yoked 
together,  and  in  sowing  the  shore  with  salt.  However,  Palamedes,  who  came  to 
summon  him,  suspected  the  fraud,  and  he  put  little  Telemachus,  Ulysses'  son,  in  the 
furrow  and  when  Ulysses  turned  the  plow  aside  to  save  his  child,  Palamedes  was  con¬ 
firmed  in  his  opinion  of  the  deception.  He  urged  upon  Ulysses  the  binding  force  of  his 
vow  and  Ulysses  went  to  the  war.  Throughout  the  Trojan  War  he  distinguished  him¬ 
self,  not  only  by  his  gi’eat  valor,  but  by  the  wisdom  of  his  counsel  and  the  keenness  of 
his  insight  into  Trojan  methods,  to  defeat  them.  He  fought  with  Ajax  and  won  the 
glorious  armor  of  Achilles.  He  stole  into  Troy  in  the  night  and  assisted  Bromides  in 
carrying  away  the  Palladium,  but  which  was  finally  recovered  and  restored,  but  the 
greatest,  it  was  he  who  conceived  and  proposed  the  “Wooden  Horse"  and  was  among 
those  who  rested  in  its  bowels  when  drawn  in  by  the  Trojans,  and  without  the  subterfuge 
of  that.  Troy  could  not  have  been  taken.  After  the  fall  of  Troy,  like  most  of  the  great 
chiettains,  he  suffered  many  hardships  and  wandered  in  many  lands,  where  he  had 
manv  marvelous  adventures  on  sea  and  land,  shipwreck  and  captivity  and  sufferings, 
but  bravely  outlived  it  all,  and  finally  returned  to  his  patient  and  faithful  wife,  Penelope, 
who  had  been  beset  by  many  suitors,  in  his  long  absence  of  20  years,  which  he  promptly 
end  summarily  disposed  of  and  became  united  with  his  family,  and  which  has  formed 
the  subject  and  furnished  the  material  for  Homer's  famous  Odyssey. 

Arctincs  of  Miletus,  in  his  poem  called  “The  Destruction  of  Troy,"  furnished  Virgil 
with  the  tale  of  the  “Wooden  Horse"  and  “the  burning  of  Troy.”  He  flourished  B.  C. 
776.  Ilione,  the  eldest  dau.  of  Priam,  and  it  is  said  Electa,  she  too,  though  a  Grecian 
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■woman  and  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  yet  wept  sometimes  and  hid  her  face  in  her 
robe,  at  the  fall  and  destruction  of  Troy.  (Richard  Lower,  Eng.  Ant.,  1631-1691.) 

Thus  even  the  stories  of  Homer  have  a  semblance  of  truth,  for  the  Ogygian  Isle 
where  Ulysses  took  refuge,  has  been  supposed  to  he  Malta  or  Gc^o,  in  both  of  which 
tradition  (horn  of  the  poem)  yet  points  out  the  grottoes  of  Calypso,  (Enc.  Brit.,  Vol.  15, 
p.  341,  9th  Ed.) 

Note. — Dr.  Schliemann  and  Dr.  Ddrpfield  have  since  later  found  nearly  all  these 
spots  and  places  mentioned  in  this  marvelous  narrative. 


Rome,  Constantinople  and  the  Franks,  in  the  Aneestr?  and  Relationship  of  the  Succeed¬ 
ing  Nations  and  in  Conformity  and  E.xplanation  of  the  “Buck  Hist,  and  Gen.”  Ex¬ 
tracts  from  “The  World  Book”  of  1920,  and  Other  Sources. 

Rome,  the  capital  city  of  Italy,  the  Eternal  City,  for  many  reasons  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  glorious  of  the  world's  cities.  “The  ancient  mistress  of  the  world."  Thou¬ 
sands  of  years  ago,  when  the  ancestors  of  the  French,  English  and  American  nations 
were  living  as  barbarians  in  the  trackless  forests  of  X'orthern  and  Western  Europe,  it 
was  a  great  city,  and  the  center  of  a  great  empire;  it  was  the  mistress.  “That  sate  on 
her  seven  hills  and  from  her  throne  of  beauty  ruled  the  world."  The  Mediterranean 
Sea  was  the  center  of  the  ancient  world.  Slowly  civilization  spread  about  its  shores 
from  east  to  west,  from  Egj-pt  and  Western  Asia  to  Greece  and  finally  Rome,  and  each 
nation  as  it  rose,  developed  and  eventually  disappeared,  contributed  something  to  the 
growing  civilization.  Rome  stood  as  an  example  of  law  and  government,  for  the  ability 
to  organize  an  empire  and  to  rule  it;  and  it  also  handed  down  the  treasures  of  science 
and  of  art  and  discovery,  which  it  had  received  from  the  older  nations.  “The  Roman 
Empire  is  the  lake  or  reservoir  in  which  all  the  streams  of  ancient  history  lose  them¬ 
selves,  and  which  all  streams  of  modern  history  flow  out  of,  evervthing  pointed  to  Rome.’’ 
(J.  H.  Stoddard.) 

Only  from  a  study  of  its  history  can  come  a  comprehension  of  the  wonderful  place 
which  Rome  has  filled  in  the  life  of  the  world.  The  Romans  were  very  proud  of  their 
origin,  for  were  they  not  descended  from  that  great  hero  of  Troy,  Aeneas?  Wandering 
about  after  the  fall  of  the  city,  legend  says,  he  was  led  by  the  stars  of  the  gods  to  Italy, 
and  there  his  son  Latinus  founded  Alba  Longa  (the  Long  White  City)  which  became 
the  chief  of  the  Latin  cities  on  the  Tiber.  Centuries  later,  753  B.  C.,  Romulus  founded 
on  the  Palatine,  one  of  the  seven  hills,  a  new  city  which  was  called  Rome. 

In  the  history  of  Constantinople,  and  in  the  legends  of  ancient  Greece,  we  read  that 
the  Argonauts,  under  the  leadership  of  Jason,  sailed  up  the  Bosphorus,  long  before 
a  city  called  Byzantium  was  founded  on  its  shores  by  Greek  adventurers.  This  was  in 
the  6th  century  before  Christ.  In  513  B.  C.  the  Persian  monarch  Darius  2d  crossed  the 
Bosphorus,  at  the  point  where  Robert  College  now  stands,  and  for  a  brief  period  he  con¬ 
trolled  the  place.  After  its  Roman  occupancy,  A.  D.  325,  by  Constantine  the  Great,  its 
name  was  changed  to  Constantinople,  in  his  honor,  and  the  city  became  the  center 
of  Greek  civilization  in  the  East,  and  in  330  it  was  made  the  capital  of  the  Byzantine 
or  Eastern  Empire.  For  over  a  thousand  years  it  was  subjected  to  the  attacks  of  hostile 
nations;  three  times  it  fell,  in  1203  and  1204  to  the  armies  of  the  Crusaders,  in  1453  to 
the  conquering  Turks,  led  by  Mohammed  2d.  That  year,  1453.  is  one  of  the  chief  dates 
in  European  history.  The  capture  of  the  city  sent  as  fugitives  to  Western  Europe  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Greek  scholars,  who  carried  wtih  them  priceless  manuscripts  of  the  Greek 
classics,  which  were  let  loose  and  in  this  way  gave  new  impetus  to  the  revival  of  learn¬ 
ing. 

The  Franks,  a  group  of  peoples  dwelling  in  the  4th  century  in  Gaul,  what  was  later 
France,  and  north  of  the  Main  what  is  now  Germany,  ranging  as  far  as  the  shores 
of  the  North  Sea.  They  were  valiant  warriors  and  were  of  great  stature,  as  Caesar 
describes,  in  his  first  encounter  with  them  58  B.  C.  Franks  killed  in  battle  were  buried 
fully  armed;  their  arms  and  armor  have  been  found  in  the  ancient  cemeteries,  which 
abound  throughout  Northern  France. 

The  Franks  were  distinguished  as  the  “Salians”  and  the  “Ripurians";  the  former 
lived  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  the  latter  on  both  banks  of  the  Middle  Rhine.  The  Frankish 
realm  attained  its  greatest  dominion  under  Charlemagne  in  758.  The  treasures  of  Rome, 
political,  social  and  ecclesiastical,  were  given  to  the  world  through  the  exertions  of  the 
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Pranks.  Roman  law,  literature  and  the  Christian  religion  were  forced  on  the  barbarians 
by  them.  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  was  founded  by  them  in  the  5th  century;  it  became 
the  capital  of  the  Eastern  Franks  in  843,  and  Charlemagne  built  his  palace  and 
resided  there  at  first.  He  died  at  Aux-la-Chapelle,  France,  Jan.  28,  814  A.  D. 

Clovis  (466-511  A.  D. )  a  noted  warrior  and  King  of  the  Franks.  He  was  the  son  of 
Childerick  1st,  son  of  Meroveus,  and  in  482  at  the  age  of  15,  succeeded  his  father  on  the 
throne.  Clovis  was  very  ambitious,  which  fact  led  him  into  war.  When  a  mere  youth 
he  attacked  with  his  army  the  Roman  general  Syagrius  and  completely  vanquished  him 
at  Soissons,  which  he  afterward  made  his  home.  He  is  saiil,  also,  to  have  conquered 
the  whole  of  Belgica  (modern  Belgium),  of  which  Rheims  was  the  capital.  His  wife  was 
a  Christian  Princess  of  Burgundy.  She  greatly  desired  the  conversion  of  the  King,  but 
he  remained  a  pagan  until  the  close  of  his  successful  war  with  the  Alemanne,  when  in 
fulfilment  of  a  vow,  he  was  baptized  at  Rheims.  This  was  an  important  event  to  the 
Orthodox  Christians  of  Western  Europe,  who  afterwards  looked  to  him  to  support  them 
against  the  Arians.  After  the  conquest  of  the  Visigoths,  the  kingdom  of  Clovis  extended 
to  the  Pyrenees.  He  later  became  King  of  all  the  Frankish  tribes  and  was  the  founder 
of  the  Frankish  monarchy. 

Roland,  a  celebrated  hero  of  French  romances  of  chivalry,  was  the  nephew  of  Char¬ 
lemagne,  in  whose  army  he  fought  against  the  Saracens  in  Spain.  When  the  army 
crossed  the  Pyrenees  into  France,  Roland  remained  behind  with  the  rear  guard  and 
at  Roncesvalles  Pass,  was  set  upon  by  the  Saracens,  defeated  and  wounded  and  died. 
His  friend,  Oliver,  besought  him  in  the  early  stages  of  the  battle  to  blow  a  blast  upon 
his  horn  and  bring  the  forces  of  Charlemagne  to  his  aid,  but  he  refused  and  only  with 
his  last  breath,  did  he  sound  the  call.  Charlemagne  heard  it,  turned  back  and  over¬ 
threw  the  Saracens.  The  “Song  of  Roland,"  in  which  this  story  is  told,  dates  from  the 
11th  century,  and  rank.s  as  a  masterpiece,  and  it  was  translated  into  English,  German, 
Italian,  Norse  and  other  languages,  and  formed  the  basis  of  many  tales. 

Noted  Towns  and  Cities  in  France  Associated  in  Relation  to  the  Early  Lines  of  the 

Bnch  History. 

Cambray,  a  fortified  town  of  Prance,  in  the  department  of  Nord,  situated  at  the  head 
of  navigation  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  32  miles  south  of  Lille.  It  is  well  built, 
contains  a  large  number  of  ancient  gabled  houses  and  it  is  surrounded  by  strong  walls, 
flanked  with  round  towers.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Antionine  Itinerary  in  the  5th 
century,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Frankish  King  Regnachar.  Fortified  by  Charlemagne, 
it  was  captured  and  pillaged  by  the  Normans  in  870,  and  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the 
Hungarians  in  953,  and  so  passed  to  the  last  Duke  of  Burgundy.  The  principal  building 
is  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Sepulchre,  occupying  the  site  of  an  earlier  structure  which  was 
greatly  damaged  during  the  French  Revolution  and  suffered  still  more  severely  from  a 
conflagration  in  1859.  Portions  of  the  archiepiscopal  palace  and  the  convent  of  the 
Benedictines  of  the  Renaissance  period  now  remain,  and  it  is  associated  with  the  name 
of  the  great  French  ecclesiastic  and  moralist,  Francois  Fenelon  (or  Lamotte),  Archbishop 
of  Cambray,  French  prelate  and  author  (1651-1715),  a  monumental  statue  of  whom  (by 
David)  stood  in  the  portal  of  the  cathedral  before  the  destructive  Germans  captured  the 
town  in  1918,  but  the  tomb  in  which  he  was  buried  was  broken  open  in  the  Napoleonic 
War.s  of  1793  and  his  coffin  melted  into  bullets  and  so  not  desecrated.  Fenelon  is  chiefly 
remembered  by  the  beauty  of  his  character,  his  tender  and  mystic  devotion  and  the 
charm  of  his  style  as  a  writer.  He  wrote  one  of  the  most  famous  novels  of  the  18th 
century,  “The  Telemaque"  or  Adventures  of  Telemachus,  “an  account  of  the  oldest  son 
of  Ulysses,  in  his  wandering.*;  in  search  of  his  father  and  his  final  settlement  in  Chalcis,” 
and  his  (Fenelon's)  appointment  to  the  See  of  Poitiers,  which  had  been  contemplated 
by  the  King,  and  the  responsible  position  of  preceptor  of  the  Dauphins,  “nature-passion” 
son.  the  young  Duke  of  Burgundy.  This  was  the  work  especially  of  his  friend,  the  Due 
de  Beaurilliers,  who  in  1689,  was  appointed  governor  of  the  royal  grandson  and  thus 
finely  accomplished.  Cambray  is  the  ancient  Nervian  town  of  Camaracum  or  Cambresis 
and  which  has  long  been  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  fine  muslins,  to  which  it  gave 
the  name  of  Cambric,  and  it  also  contains  that  of  lace  and  thread,  as  well  as  sugar 
factories,  oil  refineries,  distilleries,  breweries  and  other  industries.  Population  in 
1872,  22,897.  (Enc.  Brit.,  Vol.  4,  p.  726  and  Vol.  9,  p.  73.) 

Lyons,  capital  of  Rhone  Department,  situated  on  the  Rhone,  with  its  10  bridges  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Saone,  with  13  bridges,  on  the  railway  nearly  midway  between 
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Paris  and  Marseilles.  It  was  founded  by  the  Greeks  in  560  B.  C.,  was  greatly  developed 
under  the  Roman  Emperor  Augustus,  was  the  capital  of  the  first  Burgundian  Kingdom, 
A.  D.  478.  Afterward  passing  to  the  Franks,  was  plundered  by  the  Saracens  in  the  8th 
century,  but  revived  under  Charlemagne,  and  after  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bald,  was 
united  to  Provence,  at  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century.  Two  important  councils  were 
held  there  in  1245  and  1247.  Lyons  is  adorned  with  numerous  interesting  and  beautiful 
buildings,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Jean  (12th  to  15th 
century),  the  archiepiscopal  palace  (15th  century),  the  Church  of  St.  Martin  d’Ainay, 
which  is  built  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  temple  and  contains  the  remains  of  a  Roman  votive 
altar,  and  the  City  Hall  of  1646.  The  silk  worms  reared  in  the  mulberry  plantations  of 
the  Rhone  Valley,  and  the  proximity  of  coal  and  iron  at  St.  Etienne  have  made  Lyons 
the  foremost  town  in  France  in  silk  (fabrics  and  ribbons)  manufacture,  an  industry 
first  established  here  in  1450  by  Italian  refugees.  Extensive  dye  works,  chemicals,  hard¬ 
ware  and  engine  works  and  much  business  is  done  in  chestnuts,  cheese  and  wine  from 
the  neighboring  departments.  Lyons  is  strongly  fortified  and  a  leading  industrial  and 
commercial  center  and  an  important  railway  and  waterway  junction.  Population  in 
1912,  250,800.  (Enc.  Brit.,  Vol.  15,  pp.  110-112.) 

Marseilles,  capital  of  Bouches-du-Rhone.  is  the  leading  port  in  the  Mediterranean,  a 
coaling  station  and  the  second  city  of  the  country.  The  fishing  industry,  oil  and  sugar 
refining,  chemicals  and  soap  making  are  its  chief  industries;  its  exports  are  wine, 
fruits,  grain,  cotton,  wool,  silk,  sugar,  metals  and  petroleum  products.  Despite  its  antiq¬ 
uity.  it  has  no  ancient  monuments.  Of  the  oldest  structures  the  most  interesting  is  the 
Church  of  St.  Victor,  with  its  11th  century  crypt  of  the  abbot,  and  the  celebrated  Notre 
Dame  de  la  Garde  of  1214,  the  steeple  of  which,  surmounted  by  a  gilded  statue  of  the 
Virgin,  30  feet  high,  rises  150  feet  above  the  summit  hill  on  which  it  stands,  command¬ 
ing  a  view  of  the  port  and  town  as  well  as  the  surrounding  mountains  and  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  sea.  Originally,  perhaps  settled  by  the  Phoenicians,  the  city  owes  its  historical 
foundation  to  a  Greek  colony  of  Phocaeans  (600  B.  C.).  Having  espoused  the  cause  of 
Pompey,  it  was  besieged  and  captured  by  Caesar,  B.  C.  49.  and  under  Roman  domination 
was  famous  alike  for  its  commerce  and  its  culture.  Under  Francis  1st  it  was  vainly 
besieged  by  the  Bourbons  with  the  imperial  forces  in  1524  and  long  refused  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  Henry  4th.  Semi-independent  through  the  Middle  Ages,  it  was  deprived  of  many 
of  its  privileges  as  a  free  port  by  Louis  14th  in  1660.  But  since  then,  in  1815,  a  canal 
connecting  it  with  the  Rhone  River,  making  it  the  chief  port  of  the  Rhone  Valley  coming 
down  to  its  own,  its  property  was  assessed  and  has  made  it  the  center  of  numerous  lines 
of  steamers  and  immense  traffic  by  sea  and  land.  Population  in  1912,  491,161.  (Enc.  Brit.. 
Vol.  15,  pp.  571-573;  p.  16  in  Book.) 

Le  Mans,  capital  of  Department  of  Sarthe.  118  miles  southwest  of  Paris,  on  elevation 
near  confluence  of  Sarthe  and  Huisne  Rivers,  connected  by  4  bridges.  The  Romans 
surrounded  it  with  walls  in  the  3d  century.  The  principal  building  is  the  cathedral, 
founded  by  St.  Julian  in  the  4th  century  and  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  and  it  contains 
the  tomb  of  Berengaria,  Queen  of  Richard.  Coeur-de-Lion.  The  courtship  of  Maine  was 
made  hereditary  by  Hugh  Capet  in  the  10th  century.  It  was  seized  by  Wm.  the  Con¬ 
queror,  but  his  son  Robert  was  unable  to  hold  it.  Having  chosen  the  side  of  Richard, 
Coeur-de-Lion,  it  was  taken  by  Philip  Augustus,  recaptured  by  John  and  afterward  added 
to  the  widow  of  Richard.  It  was  next  held  by  Margaret,  wife  of  St.  Louis,  who  gave 
it  to  his  brother  Charles  of  Anjou.  It  was  five  times  besieged  during  the  100  Year  War 
and  devastated  by  the  Huguenots  in  1562.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Henry  2d  of  England 
and  John  the  Good,  King  of  France.  Population  in  1912,  63,272.  (Enc.  Brit.,  Vol.  15, 
p.  497.) 

Bordeaux,  Department  Gerone,  on  its  river  bank,  60  miles  from  its  mouth  in  the 
midst  of  the  plain  comprising  the  district  of  Medoc.  noted  for  its  red  wines,  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  wealthiest  commercial  cities  of  France.  Along  with  Guienne  it  belonged  to 
the  English  Kings  for  nearly  300  years  (1154-1452)  and  was  for  a  time  the  seat  of  the 
brilliant  court  of  the  Black  Prince,  whose  son  Richard  was  born  there.  During  the 
Reign  of  Terror  the  city  suffered  severely,  but  an  extensive  commerce  was  gradually 
developed  between  its  merchants  and  their  subjects  in  England;  London,  Hull,  Exeter, 
Dartmouth,  Bristol  and  Chester  being  the  principal  ports  of  trade.  Ship  building  is  the 
leading  industry,  as  vessels  of  800  tons  can  come  up  to  the  city,  which  has  a  spacious 
harbor  and  it  is  connected  by  rail  of  only  30  miles  with  La  Teste  du  Buch,  on  nearer 
southeast  coast,  and  its  native  manufacturers  and  exports  of  wines,  brandy,  liquors, 
fruits,  etc.,  are  immense. 
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“On  Flanders’  Field”  and  “Where  Poi»i)ies  Bloom”  (Continued  from  p.  222  of  First  Book). 


St.  Albans,  Vt. 


ON  FLANDERS'  FIELD. 

They  laid  him  low  in  Flanders’  field, 
The  boy  I  knew  so  well; 

And  now  his  grave  the  poppies  shield. 
Near  where  our  hero  fell. 

Tho'  young,  with  all  his  native  pride 
He  heard  the  call  that  came. 

And  like  a  patriot  he  died 
Amid  the  battle  flame. 

The  reason  why  to  him  was  plain. 

His  flag  the  story  told. 

Nor  did  he  deem  his  service  vain 
In  trenches  damp  and  cold. 

He  loved  the  freeman's  native  air. 

Its  joys  and  peace  he  knew. 

For  which  he  did  the  hardships  bear. 
And  died  a  soldier  true. 

Nor  did  he  fail  to  understand 
O’er  there  on  Flanders'  field 
The  meaning  of  a  service  grand. 

That  harvest  great  should  yield! 

He  knew  the  why  with  comrades  brave. 
Who  fought  beside  him  there. 

That  they  for  right  and  freedom  gave 
Their  all,  the  soldier's  share. 

Ah.  statesmen  now  that  war  is  o'er. 
Hold  to  the  reason  why 
"Were  sent  our  boys  to  fields  of  gore. 

As  heroes  there  to  die! 

’Tis  peace  we  want  with  justice  strong, 
A  court  where  all  mankind 
May  ever  meet  to  right  the  wrong, 

And  show  fraternal  mind. 

And,  too,  hold  faith  with  soldiers  who 
Have  war  for  freedom  won; 

They  fought  and  died  to  urge  anew 
The  soul  of  freedom  on! 

For  him  who  died  on  Flanders'  field. 
Our  soldier  brave  and  good. 

May  Stars  and  Stripes  forever  shield 
His  loyal  brotherhood! 

T.  L.  Di'unj. 
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“WHERE  POPPIES  BLOOM." 

T.  B.\bee. — In  the  Book  Review  recently  “L.  L.  G."  asked  for  the  author  and 
the  complete  poem  “Where  Poppies  Bloom."  In  reply  would  .say  that  the  poem  was 
written  by  me  while  I  was  in  the  service.  The  complete  poem  is  as  follows: 

In  Northern  France  where  crimson  poppies  bloom. 

And  suffering  marks  the  pathway  of  the  Hun. 

The  evening  shadow  lengthen  and  the  gloom 
Begins  to  settle  with  the  fading  sun. 

Another  day  has  closed;  the  night  birds  croon; 

The  stars  soon  find  their  places  overhead. 

And  o'er  the  hilltop  looms  the  rising  moon 
To  cast  its  silvery  mantle  on  the  dead. 

The  shell-torn  plains  are  dotted  here  and  there 
With  slabs  which  stand  like  sentinels  apace, 

Atop  each  martyr's  grave  a  wooden  Croix  de  Guerre 
Bestowed  by  death  to  mark  his  resting  place. 

Save  for  the  boom  of  guns — their  thunder  deep — 

No  sound  disturbs  the  stillness  of  the  night; 

The  shifting  clouds  across  the  heavens  sweep 
Transparent  in  their  hues  of  pearly  white. 

And  soon  the  dawn;  the  sun  begins  to  peep 
Above  the  eastern  hills.  The  guns  still  boom 
"While  ’neath  the  sod  unchanted  heroes  sleep 
In  Flanders  where  the  crimson  poppies  bloom. 


Huguenots  of  France  Suffered  for  their  Faith  and  Driven  into  Exile,  by  Hevocation  of 

Edict  of  >'antes,  1685. 

The  Huguenots  were  the  Puritans  of  France  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 
The  name  (applied  as  an  odium)  was  first  used  about  1555,  and  probably  was  derived 
from  the  French  diminutive  of  Hugon  or  Hugo  (Herman,  Jesuit,  Latin  poet  (1588-1629]), 
as  an  heretic,  sectarian,  or  Jesuit,  opposed  to  the  teachings  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Or  a  French  Protestant  of  the  period  of  the  religious  wars  in  France  in  the 
16th  century,  first  organized  at  La  Rochelle  and  Montauban,  and  Beamunder,  the  Duke 
of  Rohan  and  his  brother  Soubise,  and  the  Calvanistic  French  reformers — “as  the  repub¬ 
lic  of  the  Reformed  Churches  of  France  and  Beam,"  and  first  established  as  their  strong¬ 
hold  at  Meaux,  Poitiers  and  Augers  in  1555,  and  finally  spread  all  over  France  in  1561, 
and  it  is  estimated  they  had  2,500  churches  in  various  places,  with  400,000  adherents. 
“The  Pope  Huguenot,"  a  title  bestowed  upon  Philippe  de  Mornay,  a  distinguished  French 
nobleman  (1549-1623)  and  an  able  supporter  of  the  Protestant  cause,  on  account  of  the 
ability  of  his  arguments  and  the  weight  of  his  personal  infiuence  in  behalf  of  the  re¬ 
formed  religion. 

The  Huguenots  suffered  severely  in  the  reigns  of  Francis  1st  and  his  immediate 
successors  and  after  1562  were  frequently  involved  in  war,  under  the  leadership  of  such 
men  as  Admiral  Coligny  and  King  Henry  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henry  4th  of  France, 
who  espoused  their  cause.  Coligny  and  from  20,000  to  30,000  others  fell  in  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  Aug.  24,  1572.  In  spite  of  all  this  premeditated  destruction  of 
life  and  property  they  continued  numerous  and  powerful  and  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  issued 
in  1589,  by  Henry  4th,  gave  them  full  political  and  civil  rights.  But  their  power  was 
broken  after  the  surrender  of  La  Rochelle  and  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  by 
Louis  14th,  in  1685  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Huguenots  went  into  exile,  going  to 
Holland,  Prussia,  Switzerland,  England,  Scotland  and  America. 

La  Rochelle,  capital  of  Charente  Inferieure,  is  an  important  fortified  seaport  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  Bay  of  Biscay,  296  miles  by  rail  southwest  of  Paris.  The  finest 
building  is  the  Hotel  de  "Yille  (1486-1607)  in  the  Renaissance  style,  but  there  are  also  a 
cathedral  and  an  episcopal  palace  of  mediaeval  aspect.  In  1628,  the  town,  a  Huguenot 
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stronghold,  afforded  stubborn  resistance  to  the  Royalist  army  commanded  by  Richelieu 
in  person,  but  were  overpowered  and  defeated  and  compelled  to  capitulate.  It  is  a  coal¬ 
ing  station  with  ship  building  and  factories  for  cotton  yarns,  glass,  sugar  refining  and 
di.stilling.  After  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  1685,  it  was  from  here  that 
nearly  3,000  of  its  inhabitants  emigrated  to  Arcadia  in  Canada.  Population  in  1912, 
36,124. 

Montauban,  capital  of  Tarn-et-Garonne,  on  the  Tarn  and  its  tributaries,  by  a  14th 
century  long  bridge  of  672  feet.  It  is  128  miles  by  rail  southeast  of  Bordeaux,  has 
manufactures  of  textiles  and  a  large  trade  in  wine,  grain  and  agricultural  produce  and 
corn  dressers.  It  was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Huguenots  (1621-1629)  and  even 
now  half  of  its  inhabitants  are  still  Protestants  and  it  possesses  a  Protestant  Theological 
College,  the  only  one  in  France.  Montauban  was  only  a  village  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans.  In  the  8th  century  a  monastery  was  founded  there  by  the  Benedictines,  who 
exercised  lordship  over  the  neighboring  population.  It  was  twice  besieged  by  Simon  de 
Mcntfort  in  the  Albigensian  Wars  and  was  sacked  in  1207.  It  was  the  headquarters  of 
the  Huguenots  in  1621,  and  was  vainly  besieged  by  Louis  18th  for  86  days,  and  did  not 
submit  until  after  the  fall  of  La  Rochelle  in  1629,  when  its  fortifications  were  destroyed 
by  Richelieu.  In  1560,  the  bishops  and  magistrates  had  embraced  Protestantism,  ex¬ 
pelled  the  monks  and  demolished  the  cathedral.  Population  in  1912,  30,506.  (Enc.  Brit., 
Vol.  16,  p.  778.) 

Toulouse,  capital  of  Haute  Garonne  Department,  on  the  Garonne,  spanned  by  3 
bridges,  478  miles  south  of  Paris,  in  the  fertile  plain  of  Languedoc,  and  has  many  in¬ 
dustries  and  manufactories,  ancient  and  historical  structures  and  handsome  residences, 
churches,  colleges,  cathedral,  etc.,  second  only  to  that  of  Paris.  It  was  the  scene  of  the 
Huguenot  massacres  in  1562  and  1572,  as  well  as  the  Albigensian  persecutions.  Under 
Francis  1st  it  began  to  persecute  heretics,  as  they  were  called,  and  in  1618  rendered 
itself  notorious  by  burning  the  Philosopher  Vanini.  In  its  earliest  history  it  was 
mixed  up  at  times  with  the  Frankish  history  of  Clovis,  Dagobert,  Caribert,  Charles 
Martel,  Charlemagne  to  the  Counts  of  Toulouse,  the  greatest  lords  of  Southern  France. 
In  the  south  of  the  city  lies  the  palis  de  justice,  near  which  is  the  ancient  Church  of  the 
Inquisition  of  1255,  which  led  to  “French  Revolution"  of  1557-1573.  Population  in  1912, 
149,841. 

Orleans,  capital  of  Loiret  Department,  a  railway  junction  on  the  Loire,  75  miles 
southwest  of  Paris,  was  besieged  in  1428  by  the  English,  but  was  delivered  by  .loan  of 
Arc,  who  raised  the  siege  and  entered  Orleans  in  1429,  whose  house  was  there  with 
Agnes  Sorel,  and  who  is  therefore  called  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  Later,  in  1430,  she  was 
captured  and  still  later  in  1431  taken  and  burnt  at  Rouen  in  the  stormy  days  of  the 
republic.  In  the  Place  du  Martroi,  the  heart  of  the  city  in  the  middle  of  the  square 
stands  an  equestrian  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc.  30  feet  high,  in  bronze,  resting  on  a  granite 
pedestal  surrounded  by  bas-reliefs  representing  the  leading  episodes  in  the  life  of  the 
heroine,  which  took  the  place  in  1855  of  an  older  statue  executed  early  in  the  century 
and  transferred  to  the  Loire  at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  near  where  a  simple  cross  marks 
the  site  of  the  “Fort  des  Tournelles,”  captured  by  Joan  of  Arc  on  May  7,  1429.  From 
the  Place  du  Martroi,  the  Rue  Jeanne  d'Arc  leads  to  the  Gothic  cathedral  of  Ste.  Croix, 
commenced  in  1287,  was  burned  by  the  Huguenots  in  1567,  before  its  completion,  but 
Henry  4th  in  1601  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  new  structure  on  a  large  and  grand  scale, 
which  has  continued  until  now.  The  Hotel  de  Ville,  built  in  1530  was  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  Governors  of  Orleans  and  was  occupied  by  the  Kings  and  Queens  of 
France  from  Francis  2d  to  Henry  4th.  In  the  great  hall  is  a  bronze  statuette  of  Joan 
of  Arc,  mounted  on  a  caparisoned  horse  and  clothed  in  the  garb  of  the  knights  of  the 
15th  century,  and  her  anniversary  is  celebrated  every  year  with  great  pomp.  The  city 
has  its  usual  trades  occupations.  Population  in  1912,  71,576.  (Enc.  Brit.,  Vol.  17,  pp. 
849-850.) 

Castres,  in  Department  of  Tarn,  on  the  River  Agout,  crossed  by  2  bridges,  23  miles 
southeast  of  Alby.  It  grew  up  around  a  Benedictine  Abbey,  founded  in  the  9th  century, 
and  of  considerable  importance  as  early  as  the  12th  century,  and  ranked  as  the 
second  town  of  the  Albigenses,  but  during  that  crusade  it  was  surrendered  to  Simon  de 
Montfort  in  1317,  and  in  1356  was  raised  to  the  courtship  of  St.  John  and  afterward 
bestowed  to  Louis  11th  and  finally  united  to  the  crown  by  Francis  1st  in  1519,  later 
during  the  16th  century  it  was  an  important  Huguenot  stronghold.  They  fortified  the 
town  and  established  an  independent  republic,  but  was  destroyed  by  revolutions  of  1629 
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and  1672  by  Louis  18tli.  Its  manufacturers  and  exports  are  woolen,  linen,  silk  and  cotton 
stuffs  and  leather,  paper,  iron  and  copper  wares.  Population  in  1912,  27,308.  (Enc. 
Brit.,  Vol.  5,  p.  201.) 

France’s  Devastations  in  German  Invasions  of  World  War  (Continned  from  pp.  296-220 

of  First  Book). 

WAR  LOSSES  OF  FRANCE  WERE  APPALLING. 

Fifty-Seven  Per  Cent,  of  Her  Men  Under  .li  Years  of  Age  Were  Killed  or  Wounded. 

(By  The  Associated  Press.) 

Paris,  May  21. — What  is  perhaps  the  first  concise  statement  of  France's  war  losses 
has  just  been  made  by  Captain  Andre  Tardieu: 

During  the  five  years  of  the  war,  8,000,000  men  were  mobilized,  of  whom  1,400,000 
were  killed,  800,000  maimed,  and  300,000  wounded.  France  thus  lost  57  per  cent,  of  her 
men  under  thirty-two  years  of  age. 

Six  hundred  thousand  houses  were  destroyed,  75,000,000  acres  of  arable  land  laid 
waste,  and  3,000  miles  of  railroad  and  25,000  miles  of  highways  destroyed.  One-third 
of  France’s  ships  were  sunk  by  German  submarines. 

RHEIMS  WAS  FEARFULLY  REDUCED  IN  POPULATION. 

Rheims,  Prance. — Rheims,  which  had  a  population  of  115,178  before  the  war,  now 
has  only  8,458  inhabitants — 3,987  men,  3.258  women  and  1,213  children. 

The  “martyr  city"  was  shelled  by  the  Germans  on  1,051  days  and  over  1,000  persons 
were  killed,  including  some  300  women  and  100  children. 

The  cathedral  was  struck  by  287  shells  up  to  March  21,  1918.  After  that  date  no 
record  was  kept. 

April  24,  1917,  was  the  worst  day  of  the  war  for  Rheims. 

FAMOUS  LIBRARY  BURNED. 

Berlin,  May  2. — The  Town  Hall  at  Lille,  France,  has  been  burned.  The  librarian, 
a  French  woman,  selected  the  most  valuable  books  of  the  famous  library  there  and 
handed  them  to  German  soldiers,  who  formed  a  chain  to  remove  them  from  the  building. 

The  Lille  fire  department  was  unable  to  save  the  Town  Hall,  but  retarded  the  spread¬ 
ing  of  the  flames  to  neighboring  buildings. 

Our  European  Ancestry  in  Italy  and  France,  with  Kheinis  and  Descrijttion  and  Destruc¬ 
tion  of  its  Great  Cathedral  in  Late  World  War. 

The  Aryan  branch  is  that  division  to  which  we  ourselves  belong.  It  includes  nearly 
all  tbe  present  and  past  nations  of  Europe,  the  Greeks,  Latins,  Teutons.  Celts  and 
Slavonians,  of  the  Indo-European  speaking  nations.  A  fine  and  beloved  tradition  of  the 
people  of  Europe  has  established  that  several  prominent  families  which  have  been 
numbered  among  their  ancestors,  constitute  a  living  tie  and  link  between  the  present 
and  the  past,  particularly  Antenor  the  Trojan,  who  established  himself  in  Italy  at 
Patavium  or  Padua,  where  he  founded  the  Nation  of  the  Heneti  or  Franks  in  Venetia, 
near  Venice,  in  northern  Italy.  The  Franks  soon  increased  their  power  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  finally  conquered  all  Germany  and  Gaul  as  far  as  the  Pyrenees  and 
beyond.  Pharamond  is  said  to  be  of  the  37th  generation  in  descent  from  Antenor. 
King  of  the  Cimbri,  who  was  a  Timjan.  He  began  to  reign  over  the  Franks  in  Gaul 
about  420  A.  D.  Padua,  the  ancient  Patavium,  was  the  birthplace  of  Livy,  Roman 
historian,  59  B.  C.  and  an  important  commercial  center  on  the  Adriatic  Sea  in  northern 
Italy.  In  Padua,  the  Austro-Germans  have  recently,  in  World  War  of  1918,  ruthlessly 
destroyed  the  supposed  tomb  of  Antenor  the  Trojan  and  other  ancient  relics,  among 
their  barbarian  acts,  as  well  as  the  tombs  in  the  rock  and  sepulchers  of  the  early  Kings. 
Population  of  Padiana  in  1912  was  82,281.  (See  p.  143  of  First  Book.) 

Also  Aeneas  finally  settled  in  southern  Italy  at  Lavinium,  where  he  founded  the 
Kingdom  of  Alba,  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  Rome  on  the  Tiber.  Aeneas  md. 
Lavina,  the  dau.  of  Latinus,  and  then  succeeded  him  in  the  sovereignty.  The  colony  on 
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the  Tiber  was  settled  nearly  13  centuries  B.  C.,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Latium,  it  is 
proven  were  the  immediate  ancestors  of  the  Romans,  for  after  Aeneas  there  was  a  suc- 
ce.ssion  of  Kings  tO'  the  time  of  Numitor,  the  grandfather  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  the 
founders  of  Rome.  (See  p.  202  of  First  Book.) 

And  so  in  Gaul  or  France  (in  more  modern  times,  Julius  Caesar,  in  58  B.  C.,  con¬ 
quered  Gaul  and  became  their  Emperor;  under  Roman  domination  for  nearly  400  years), 
where  numerous  localities  preserve  landmarks  and  aspects  representing  all  the  epochs — 
Alise,  the  Alesia  of  Caesar,  where  scientific  excavations  have  recently,  so  to  speak,  made 
a  Gallo-Roman  city  live  again,  Autun,  with  its  Roman  ruins  and  relics,  Flavigny,  the 
old  town  of  medieval  aspect,  Vezelay,  with  its  Romanesque  church,  every  way  made 
famous  the  Abbey  of  Cluny,  Lyons,  the  old  capital  of  Celtic  Gaul,  founded  by  the 
Greeks  in  560  B.  C.,  Dijon,  the  historical  city,  dating  from  the  Renaissance,  to  the  Palace 
of  the  great  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  and  what  Saint  Denis  was  for  the  Kings  of  France,  a 
burial  place  since  the  times  of  Dagobert,  638  A.  D.;  and  Poitiers,  once  a  capital  and 
auxiliary  to  Paris,  the  residence  of  Clovis,  is  full  of  interest  and  one  of  the  richest  in 
old  monuments,  and  only  rivalled  by  Marseilles  (cap  Bouches-du-Rhone) .  which  owes  its 
historical  foundation  to  a  Greek  colony  of  Phocaeans,  600  B.  C.;  and  Nimes  (cap  Gard), 
with  its  Roman  antiquities,  the  amphitheater  and  Corinthian  temples  even  now  well 
preserved;  and  so  Rouen  (cap  Seine-Inferieure),  with  its  great  Cathedral,  dating  from 
h'om  the  13th  century,  the  finest  in  Europe;  and  Rennes,  with  its  Breton,  Celtic,  Irish- 
■\Velsh  or  Scotch  Gaelic  collections,  culture  and  treasures  in  history  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Rheims,  in  the  Marne  District,  81  miles  northeast  of  Paris,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Vesle.  a  tributary  to  the  Aisne  and  on  the  canal  that  connects  the  Aisne  with  the  Marne. 
It  is  a  strongly  fortified  town  and  an  important  railway  center.  It  is  also  the  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  production  of  champagne.  To  the  south  and  west  rise  the  “Montagne 
de  Rheims,"  and  the  vine-clad  hills,  where  the  wine  is  grown,  which  constitutes  the 
chief  object  of  the  industry  and  commerce  of  the  town.  It  also  lies  in  a  sheep  feeding 
district,  hence  it.s  large  manufacture  of  woolens,  especially  merino  and  mixed  silk  and 
wool  fabrics,  is  carried  on  to  great  extent.  The  oldest  monument  in  Rheims  is  the  Porta 
Marus  (Mars  Gate),  one  of  the  old  Roman  gates  to  the  city,  a  triumphal  arch  108  feet 
long  by  43  in  height,  erected  by  the  Reme  (455-553  A.  D.)  in  honor  of  Caesar  and 
Augustus,  when  Agrippa  made  the  great  roads  terminating  at  the  town.  But  by  far  the 
most  interesting  architectural  feature  of  the  town  is  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame, 
where  the  Kings  of  France  u.sed  to  be  crowned.  It  replaced  the  Romanesque  Church  of 
St.  Remy  or  Remigius  (a  Christian  saint,  1160-1180  A.  D.),  burned  in  1211,  which  had 
been  built  on  the  site  of  the  basilica,  where  Clovis,  after  his  victory  at  Soissons  (486) 

was  baptized  at  Rheims  in  496,  by  St.  Remigius.  The  whole  cathedral,  with  the  ex¬ 

ception  of  the  facade,  was  completed  in  1231,  but  has  had  various  alterations.  The 
present  facade  was  trected  in  the  14th  century  after  13th  century  designs,  the  nave 
having  in  the  meantime  been  lengthened  to  afford  room  for  the  vast  crowds  that  attend 
the  coronations.  This  facade  is  the  finest  portion  of  the  building  and  one  of  the 
most  perfect  masterpieces  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  four  towers  which  flank  the  transepts 
were  267  feet  high,  that  on  the  south  above  the  choir,  59  feet  higher,  contains  two  great 
bells,  one  (of  1570)  weighs  11  tons.  The  interior  of  the  cathedral  is  455  feet  long,  98 

feet  wide  in  the  nave  and  125  feet  in  the  center.  The  rose  window  over  the  main 

portal  and  the  "gallery  of  the  Kings”  beneath,  are  of  rare  magnificence,  with  statues 
of  Clovis.  Charlemagne  and  his  father,  Pepin  the  Short.  The  left  transept  contains  a 
fine  organ  in  flamboyant  Gothic,  with  3,516  pipes  and  53  stops.  The  choir  clock  is  or¬ 
namented  with  curious  mechanical  devices.  In  the  right  transept  are  two  great  Gobelins 
tapestries  executed  after  Raphael's  designs,  and  dealing  with  the  life  of  St.  Paul  and 
others  equally  noted,  of  the  life  of  Chri.st.  Several  paintings  by  Titian,  Tintoretta, 
Nicholas,  Poussin  and  others,  and  the  carved  woodwork  and  railings  of  the  choir,  and  the 
figure  stained-glass  windows  and  the  statuettes,  both  within  and  without,  render  this  and 
the  Archiepiscopal  Palace  alongside,  one  of  the  finest  specimen.s  of  Gothic  architecture  in 
Europe.  (Population,  113,372,  in  1912.) 

Rheims  Cathedral  was  shamefully  damaged  and  city  and  population  fearfully  reduced 
in  late  war  by  the  vandalized  Germans.  With  a  population  of  115,178  before  the  war, 
it  has  now  only  8.458 — 3,987  being  men,  3,258  women  and  1,213  children.  The  “martyr 
city”  was  shelled  by  the  barbarous  Germans  1,051  days  and  over  1,000  were  killed,  includ¬ 
ing  300  women  and  100  children.  The  cathedral  was  struck  by  287  shells  up  to  Mar.  21, 
1918;  after  that  no  record  was  kept  Apr.  24,  1917,  was  the  most  destructive  day  for 
Rheims  and  the  cathedral. 
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Lathim  in  Italy  (Coiitoiued  from  p.  201  of  Fir?*!  Book). 

REAL  ESTATE  IN  LATIUM. 

The  administration  of  the  Italian  Royal  House  will  rent  or  sell  the  estate,  with 
copious  woods,  of  Castel  Porziano,  which  reaches  from  Ostia  and  the  Tiber  to  Lauren- 
tum,  along  the  sea.  It  is  a  domain  rich  in  classical  memories,  and  also  in  its  forests, 
in  game,  goats,  deer,  wild  boars.  Laurentum  is  the  most  ancient  of  Latian  cities,  the 
town  of  King  Latinus.  The  wood  of  Laurentum,  bearing  its  old  name  of  Silva  Lauren- 
tina,  still  stands.  The  whole  district  is  of  sort  of  commentary  on  and  memorial  of 
the  last  six  books  of  the  Aeneid.  The  site  of  Aeneas's  city  of  Lavinium,  mother  of 
Alba  and  sn-andmother  of  Rome,  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  plateau  now  occupied  by  the 
village  of  Pratica,  sixteen  miles  from  Rome.  At  Torre  di  Paterno,  a  farm  of  the  King 
of  Italy,  northwest  of  Pi’atica  and  near  the  sea,  most  scholars  place  the  site  of  Lauren¬ 
tum,  Lavinia’s  “home  town.".  There  is  a  Latin  inscription  set  up  by  that  accomplished 
scholar  and  antiquarian.  Gregory  XVI:  “Laurentum,  Cradle  of  the  City  of  Rome." 

Of  the  more  than  fifty  famous  ancient  nations  of  Latium,  of  those  once  thriving 
City  States,  Fidenae,  Cures,  King  Numa's  home,  Gabii,  Veii,  Antemnae,  once  crowned 
wuth  towers,  few  traces  are  left.  Even  in  Lucan’s  time  Veii  and  Gabii  were  but  ruins. 
Surely,  here  is  a  region  where  the  philosophic  Virgilian  sportsman  can  feel  the  pathos 
of  mortal  thing.s.  And  there  is  good  sport,  too,  as  there  was  in  the  days  when  Pliny 
the  Younger  had  a  villa  near  the  shore.  It  is  amusing  to  remember  that  this  passionate 
pessimist  and  extoller  of  suicide  was  a  prosperous  bourgeois,  one  of  the  many  gentlemen 
from  w'hom  the  poet  Martial  condescended  to  borrow  money.  Virgil  compares  the  pug¬ 
nacious  Mazentius,  encircled  by  his  foes,  to  a  Laurentine  boar  chased  into  the  nets  by 
the  hounds.  The  worthy,  comfortable  dilettante  and  would-be  orator,  Pliny  the  Younger, 
hunted  the  wild  boars  of  the  Laurentum  Wood  in  a  literary  and  restful  spirit.  In  a 
letter  to  a  friend  he  speaks  of  himself  as  “that  hero  whom  you  know.’’  The  hero  has 
“taken  three  boars,  and  the  fattest  in  the  forest.  ‘Eh,  what!  Pliny?'  you  will  say.  Yes; 
Pliny  himself.  But  I  managed  everything  so-  a.s  not  to  break  with  my  ordinary  tastes 
and  my  love  of  repose.  I  sat  quietly  near  the  nets,  and  had  not  a  pike  or  a  spear,  but 
the  wherewithal  to  write."  Not  thus  does  Victor  Emmanuel  III  hunt  the  Laurentian 
boars,  abundant  still,  when  he  gets  a  chance  to  take  a  holiday  in  Latium.  But  a  demo¬ 
cratic  King  is  a  workingman.  Economy  is  the  necessity  of  the  time.  Here  is  the 
chance  for  some  rich  Virgilian  hunter. 

Divers  Roman  swells  and  celebrities  used  to  come  down  to  this  region,  so  near  to 
Rome,  for  an  outing.  Scipio  and  Laelius  are  said  to  have  played  along  these  shores, 
far  from  a  healthful  summer  resort  at  present,  it  must  be  admitted.  The  orator  Horten- 
sius  had  a  country  place  somewhere  near  Laurentum;  but  it  is  Virgil's  country.  At 
Castel  Pusano,  on  the  northwestern  edge  of  the  Laurentian  Wood,  the  Ninth  Book  of 
the  Aeneid.  the  famous  story  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  must  become  almost  visible.  There 
the  cruel  Volscians,  marching  from  Laurentum  to  reinforce  Turnus,  must  have  caught 
sight  of  the  two  unfortunate  friends.  There,  according  to  that  charming  guide,  Mr. 
Gaston  Boissier.  the  story  should  be  read.  He  speaks  of  the  pleasure  of  him  who  “has 
the  good  fortune  to  read  this  admirable  narrative  at  Castel  Fusano  itself;  that  is,  in  the 
place  that  inspired  it.  I  can  imagine  none  in  the  world  where  the  soul  could  better 
yield  itself  up  to  this  grand  poet.  In  our  bustling  towns  it  is  very  difficult  to  abstract 
one's  self  from  the  present;  it  seizes  on  us  and  holds  us  fast  on  every  side.  At 
Castel  Fusano  nothing  draws  us  away  from  the  memories  of  antiquity.  In  order  to 
belong  quite  entirely  to  Virgil  I  would  rather  not  have  before  my  eyes  even  the  stern 
palace  of  the  Chigi,  as  much  like  a  fortress  as  a  country  house.  I  would  place  myself 
opposite  the  avenue,  paved  with  the  slabs  of  the  Via  Severiana  and  leading  to  the  sea, 
beneath  the  shade  of  tho.se  great  parasol  pines,  the  most  beautiful  found  in  the  Roman 
Campagna.  *  *  *  Virgil’s  verses  may  be  understood  and  enjoyed  everywhere;  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  in  this  solitude  and  this  great  silence,  in  the  midst  of  this  pine  park  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  desert,  and  among  all  these  relics  of  the  hoary  past  one  finds  in  them  one 
charm  more." 

A  fine  country  for  a  Virgilian,  a  sportsman,  excavator,  forester,  reclaimer. 
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Noted  European  and  Asiatie  Cities,  in  Relation  or  Pertaining:  to  the  Early  Line  of 

Bnek  History.  H'orms  in  Hesse,  on  the  Rhine.  Cologne  Cathedral,  on  the  Rhine. 

Jerusalem,  Palestine,  and  Seotland. 

Worms,  in  Hesse,  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhine,  25  miles  south  of  Mainz,  is 
one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Germany.  Drusus  is  said  to  have  erected  a  fort  on  the  site 
of  the  town  in  14  B.  C.  In  it  is  laid  the  scene  of  the  Nibelungen  (Frankish)  Lied.  (See 
p.  22  of  Book.)  It  was  occupied  by  the  Romans,  destroyed  by  Attila  and  afterwards  re¬ 
built  by  Clovis.  It  was  frequently  the  residence  of  Charlemagne  and  his  Carlovingian  suc¬ 
cessors  and  was  erected  into  a  free  imperial  city  by  the  Emperor  Henry  5th.  The  most 
famous  diet  held  there  was  that  in  1521,  at  which  Martin  Luther  defended  himself  before 
Charles  5th,  and  four  years  later  it  became  Protestant.  The  great  leader  of  the  German 
Reformation  died  Feb.  18,  1546,  aged  63.  The  massive  Romanesque  cathedral,  with  two 
cupolas  and  four  towers,  was  founded  In  the  8th  century,  rebuilt  in  the  11th  and  12th 
and  carefully  restored  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century.  The  synagogue  of  the  11th 
century  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Germany.  The  town  house  was  restored  in  1885.  Its 
leading  resource  is  wine  growing,  as  it  has  some  famous  vintages,  but  its  general  aspect 
is  modern  and  commercial  as  it  possesses  a  river  harbor  and  carries  on  some  manu¬ 
facturing  trade  by  water,  and  patent  leather,  cloth  machinery,  slates,  chickory,  chemicals 
and  tobacco  are  produced.  In  Its  prosperous  days  it  is  estimated  to  have  had  50,000  to 
75,000  inhabitants.  Population  in  1912,  43,841.  (Enc.  Brit.,  Vol.  24,  p.  684.) 

The  Cologne  Cathedral,  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  Rhine,  a  cruciform  basilica,  is 
the  grandest  and  most  impressive  Gothic  church  in  the  world.  It  was  begun  in  1248 
but  not  finished  until  1880.  It  has  two  immense  and  beautiful  spires,  512  feet  high  and 
nearly  the  whole  outside  is  covered  with  lovely  architectural  ornamentation  and  sculp¬ 
tures.  Inside  the  immense  building  it  is  wonderfully  beautiful  and  Imposing  brilliancy, 
light  comes  through  great  stained  glass  windows  on  either  side  and  from  others  also 
charmingly  colored  high  up  near  the  arches  of  the  roof.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
seen  in  the  eight  chapels  and  other  portions  of  this  church.  In  the  requary  are  kept 
the  “three  Kings  of  Cologne,"  which  are  believed  to  be  the  bones  of  the  Magi,  who  came 
to  do  reverence  to  the  Infant  Jesus.  These  were  taken  from  Jerusalem  by  the  Empress 
Helena  and  presented  to  the  Cathedral  by  the  Emperor  Barbarossa  in  1164.  We  may 
look  through  some  open  work  in  the  sarcophagus  and  see  the  three  heads  or  skulls 
of  the  Kings,  each  wearing  a  golden  crown.  Cologne  and  perfumery,  printing,  weaving 
with  various  manufactures  of  commerce  are  carried  on  in  the  town.  Population  in  1912, 
428.722. 

High  up  on  projecting  bluffs  and  occasionally  on  the  very  mountain  tops  stand  the 
ruins  of  great  castles  of  the  olden  time.  Some  of  these  consist  of  but  a  few  storm-bat¬ 
tered  towers  and  walls,  while  others  which  have  successfully  defied  man,  time  and  storm, 
or  have  been  enlarged  and  fortified,  are  still  in  such  good  condition  as  to  be  inhabited 
or  occupied.  These  were  the  castles  and  strongholds  of  the  feudal  barons  and  robber 
chiefs  of  history,  song  and  legend,  and  they  give  to  the  natural  beauties  of  the  historic 
Rhine,  at  every  turn  a  charm  which  is  not  possessed  by  any  other  river,  and  songs  that 
«  live  like  “The  Watch  on  the  Rhine”  and  “Sweet  Bingen  on  the  Rhine.” 

Jerusalem,  in  Palestine,  Asia,  is  the  ancient  capital  of  Palestine,  still  regarded 
by  the  Jews  as  their  sacred  city  and  as  a  holy  city  by  both  Christians  and  Mohammedans. 
It  is  the  scene  of  the  most  important  events  described  in  the  Bible.  The  city  stands 
on  a  rocky  plateau  at  an  elevation  of  2,500  feet  above  the  sea.  The  city  proper  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  wall  of  hewn  stone  214  miles  in  circumference,  and  was  probably  built  by 
the  Sultan  Solyman  the  Magnificent.  The  noble  Mosque  of  Omar  in  the  center  of  the 
temple  area,  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  Solomon’s  temple,  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  on  .the  reputed  site  of  the  Lord’s  tomb,  and  the  Jew’s  Wailing  Place  are 
among  the  more  interesting  features.  Jerusalem  is  the  seat  of  Roman  Catholic,  Greek 
Ortho<lox  and  Anglican  bishops  (the  last  since  1842)  and  of  an  Armenian  patriarch. 
The  manufactures  are  mostly  articles  of  mother  of  pearl  and  olive  wood  for  pilgrims  and 
tourists.  Since  1892  a  narrow  gauge  railway,  54  miles  long,  has  connected  Jerusalem 
with  its  port,  Jaffa  or  Joppa.  Population  in  1912,  48,800. 

Palestine  was  invested  by  the  British  General  Allenby  in  the  late  World  War. 
driving  out  the  Turks  and  handing  it  over  to  the  Jews,  as  their  own  country,  where 
they  are  said  to  be  reclaiming,  improving  and  cultivating  the  land  and  in  a  fair  way 
to  be  prosperous  and  happy,  in  the  recovery  of  their  ancient  domains  and  home  land. 
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Glnmis  Castle.  Seat  of  the  Earls  of  Strathmore.  Forfar.  Seotland. 


Tantallon  Castle.  Wales.  England. 
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Scotland,  in  “The  Highlands  of  England.’’  and  from  which  many  of  the  earliest 
colonial  settlers  in  America  came.  Glamis  Castle  in  Sidlaw  Hills.  Forfar,  north  of 
Dundee,  Scotland,  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Strathmore  and  now  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Bowie 
Lyon,  Royalist,  and  the  Duke  of  York,  son  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  md. 
April  26,  1923.  in  London,  dates  from  Macbeth.  1040-1067.  Malcolm  Conmore,  1058-1093, 
does  homage  to  Wm.  the  Conqueror  in  1091,  and  the  “Maiden’’  Lady  Glamis,  who  had 
it  greatly  enlarged  and  beautified  in  1602,  from  whom  it  is  now  named.  First  called 
Glanmaus  in  Strathclyde  on  River  Dean  in  Angus.  In  1160,  Moray  was  occupied  by 
foreign  settlers,  among  whom,  besides  Norman  barons  were  Flemings,  a  race  fitted  to 
civilize  a  new  country  by  their  industry.  It  is  to  this  settlement  that  the  permanent 
subjection  of  Moray  to  the  Scottish  Kings,  and  perhaps  the  peculiar  dialect  and  character 
of  that  part  of  Scotland  is  due.  (Enc.  Brit.,  9th  Ed.,  Vol.  21,  p.  483.) 

There  were  many  Bucks  settled  in  this  part  of  Scotland  at  Bucksburn  and  other 
places  after  the  great  fire  in  London  (1666),  landing  at  Fairport  or  Buckhaven, 
on  the  coast  of  Fife,  Scotland,  between  1160  to  1666,  and  moving  inward.  (See  Buck 
Hist.,  pp.  111-112.) 

The  Earl  or  Lord  of  Buchan  sent  Washington  a  box  made  from  the  oak  that  shel¬ 
tered  the  great  Wm.  Wallace  after  the  battle  of  Falkirk.  Scotland  (1300)  and  he  also 
took  shelter  at  Gramis  Castle.  Charles  2d  also  arrived  on  coast  of  Scotland  in  1650,  but 
was  compelled  to  take  the  covenant  before  landing. 


t'ontiiHied  from  pp.  164  iiiid  165  of  Buck  Hist,  and  Gen.  Extracts  Showing  Heroic  Death 
of  Sir  .John  Buck,  Knight  Admiral  of  Rhodes,  on  Sept.  17,  1521,  from  “Knights  and 
Sea  Kings  of  the  .Middle  .Ages,”  Edited  hy  S.  E.  Smith,  D.  D.,  Boston,  Published  by 
D.  Lathrop  k  Go.,  1S4S.  “Rhodes,  the  Island  Home,”  in  the  .Aegean,  of  the  Knights 
Hospitallers  of  St.  .Tolin,  .After  the  (  rnsades  and  Fall  of  Gonstantinople  in  145)1, 
Into  the  Hands  of  the  Turks  (From  Ghap.  6.  pp.  169-11(1  and  111). 

“From  Norman  blood,  their  lofty  line  they  trace. 

Their  lion  courage  i)roves  their  generous  race.’’  (Hebrr's  “Palestine.") 

In  1308,  Rhodes  was  granted  by  the  Emperor  Emanuel  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John, 
who  soon  after  resisted  a  siege  by  the  Sultan  Othman.  They  strengthened  the  natural 
advantages  of  the  place  by  skilful  fortifications,  and  by  discipline  and  equipments  made 
themselves  nearly  a  match  for  the  superior  numbers  of  the  Turks.  The  conquerors  of 
Rhodes,  after  the  defeat  of  Othman  and  the  Ottoman  Empire,  were  left  in  peaceful 
possession  of  the  fair  island  home  they  had  won.  During  the  next  170  years  no  bark 
of  the  Moslem,  no  heel  of  the  invader  defiled  their  soil.  The  fame  of  this  conquest, 
combined  with  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  land  itself,  and  its  commercial  facilities, 
caused  not  only  an  immediate  increase  to  the  reputation  of  the  order,  but  gave  a  vast 
accession  to  its  members.  Every  court  in  Europe  sent  its  soldiers  of  fortune  to  enlist 
under  the  banner  of  Vallaret,  the  grand  master.  The  conquest  of  Rhodes  was  no 
easy  task.  It  was  to  be  wrested  from  the  Saracen  Corsaris,  who  would  prey  on  its  com¬ 
merce  and  enslave  their  mariners,  and  should  be  transferred  to  the  custody  of  an  order 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Cross  and  to  the  defence  of  Christendom. 

Their  grand  master,  the  aged  Caretto,  the  last  surviving  captain  in  the  former  siege 
by  the  Turks  had  died  in  the  very  year  Solyman’s  accession  to  the  throne,  and  a  new 
chief,  Villiers  de  Lisle  Adam,  had  been  elected  to  his  place.  Jan.  31,  1521.  Equal  to 
their  former  great  leader.  Pierre  D’Aubusson,  in  soldiery,  experience,  personal  coura.ge 
and  honest  devotion  to  duty  and  superior  to  him  in  piety  and  prudence.  Leslie  d'Adams 
proved  himself  to  be  one  raised  up  by  a  kind  providence  for  this  great  emergency,  and 
to  be  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  his  illustrious  brotherhood,  as  a  chief  well  fitted  to 
direct  their  councils  and  destinies  in  this  their  day  of  renewed  trial  and  disaster. 

It  was  evident  to  the  Knights  that  an  attack  would  follow  the  triumph  of  Islam, 
but  it  was  not  until  1480  that  the  long  dreaded  descent  on  Rhodes  took  place.  Fortunately 
for  the  order.  Peter  d’Aubusson  was  grand  master,  and  the  skilfully  planned  attack  of 
the  three  renegades  was  valorously  repulsed  in  the  succeeding  battles,  the  greatest  in 
the  history  of  the  order. 
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The  fight  was  renewed  by  Paca  Mustapha,  day  after  day.  Both  parties  seemed 
equally  determined.  Fire  and  sword  did  their  sanguinary  work.  Man  contended  with 
man.  And  the  worse  and  weaker  soldier  fell  a  victim  to  the  poignard  of  his  adversary. 
The  Turks  at  last,  overpowered  by  the  bullets,  grenades,  stones  and  liquid  fire  of  their 
opponents,  turned  their  backs  and  fled.  This  fearful  encounter  cost  Solyman  3,000  men. 
The  Sea  Kings  were  victorious. 

Solyman  again  prepared  a  mighty  army  gathered  from  the  numerous  tributary 
nations  of  his  empire.  He  mustered  160,000  fighting  men  and  60,000  (impressed) 
Hungarian  peasants  for  servile  work,  as  laborers  in  the  trenches.  He  paid  the  utmost 
attention  to  his  train  of  artillery  and  collected  66  guns  of  various  sizes  and  caliber. 
His  fleet  and  transports  made  up  a  fighting  force  of  400  vessels  of  all  kinds.  The  Sea 
Kings  were  fully  aware  of  the  true  position  of  affairs.  They  well  knew  the  increased 
power  and  dominion  of  their  hereditary  foeman,  which  now  pressed  them  on  every  side. 
The  whole  month  of  July  was  devoted  to  strictly  siege  operations,  in  making  intrench- 
ments,  cutting  ditches,  erecting  batteries  for  the  cannon  and  constructing  great  mounds 
high  and  strong  enough  for  the  cannon  to  dominate  over  the  walls  and  ramparts  of  the 
fortress. 

The  fight  was  long  and  desperate.  Mustapha  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  160,000 
gained  for  the  second  time  the  ascent  made  of  a  breach,  and  in  .spite  of  all  the  grenades 
and  arrows  of  the  besieged,  reached  the  ramparts.  They  could  not,  however,  hold  their 
advantage.  A  company  of  English  soldiers  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Buck  (late 
admiral  of  the  fleet),  rushed  from  the  platform  of  the  rampart  and  supported  by  Prejan, 
the  Grand  Prior  of  St.  Giles,  and  by  the  gallant  German  Knight,  Christopher  Valdner, 
and  their  squires  and  men-at-arms,  made  so  furious  a  charge,  that  the  Turks  fled  panic- 
stricken  from  the  post. 

Mustapha.  more  brave  as  a  soldier  than  successful  as  a  commander,  exherted  him¬ 
self  to  the  utmost.  He  threw  himself  into  the  midst  of  the  melee,  slew  a  Knight  with 
his  own  sw’ord.  and  if  the  soldiers  had  equalled  their  leader  in  spirit  and  determination, 
the  result  of  the  conflict  might  have  been  different. 

The  success  of  the  English  Knights  was  dearly  purchased.  Sir  John  Buck,  Knight, 
Christopher  Valdner  and  other  brave  commanders  were  numbered  among  the  dead.  The 
Pasha  Achmet  was  equally  unsuccessful.  The  troops  selected  for  the  assault  found  a 
large  body  of  Spaniards  awaiting  them,  and  were  met  with  a  murderous  fire  from  the 
large  guns  of  the  fortress,  under  which  they  reeled  and  fled  to  the  cover  of  their 
trenches. 

The  loss  of  the  Turks  in  these  combined  attacks  exceeded  3,000  soldiers  on  this  17th 
day  of  Sept..  1521  A.  D. 

The  heroic  d'Aubusson  recovered  from  his  wounds,  restored  the  shattered  fortifica¬ 
tions  an<l  strengthened  them,  and  nearly  a  year  had  passed  away  before  the  Sultan 
Solyman  determined  to  crush  the  Knights,  who  had  just  elected  Lisle  d'Adams  as  their 
chief.  This  last  and  most  famous  siege  of  Rhodes  took  place  in  1522,  when 

“Mahommed's  galleys  come — the  sentinel 
Rang  from  his  steeple  tow'r  the  ’larum  bell.”  {Fober's  “Knights  of  St.  John.”) 

The  position  from  the  first  was  precarious  from  their  depleted  numbers  and  weak¬ 
ened  walls  by  the  last  expedition,  but  the  construction  of  fresh  fortifications  had  been 
hastened  and  every  precaution  taken  against  a  surprise.  But  when  after  a  desperate 
and  glorious  resistance  by  Lisle  d'Adam  for  four  months  to  the  overwhelming  numbers 
of  the  Ottomans,  under  the  enraged  Solyman  himself,  in  three  desperate  onslaughts  and 
furious  encounters  and  being  left  unassisted  by  all  the  European  powers  by  their  ships 
not  reaching  them  in  time,  from  disaster,  shii)wreck  and  capture,  they  finally  capitulated 
on  honorable  terms  and  evacuated  the  island.  On  the  first  day  of  1523,  Villiers  de 
Lisle  Adam,  the  grand  master,  embarked  the  last  of  the  small  band,  carrying  away  all 
the  property  of  the  order,  and  leaving  the  ruins  of  the  city  to  the  enemy,  after  215  years 
of  zealous  and  valiant  occupancy,  and  withdrew  at  first,  with  all  the  honors  of  war  to 
Candia  in  Crete.  The  Knights  subsequently  settled  in  Malta,  ceded  to  them  by  Charles 
6th  in  1530,  where  they  also  gained  great  renown,  and  Rhodes  has  since  been  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Turks. 
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German  Bucks  in  America.  Darmundstadt,  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  Germany,  is  Situated 
In  the  Odenwald  Forest.  It  Consisted  of  an  Did  Town,  with  Narrow,  Crooked  Streets. 
It  became  a  Hessian  City  in  1479,  was  Twice  Burned  by  the  French,  but  Attained 
great  Prosperity  in  the  ISth  Century,  when  Many  of  the  Hessians  were  Induced  to 
Join  the  British  Army  Overseas  Against  America. 

General  Conrad  and  Bernard  Buck,  of  German  birth,  about  1128-1158  A.  D.,  of  the 
ancient  family  of  Buckeberg  Castle,  Schaumburg-Lippe,  between  Minden  and  Hanover, 
6  miles  from  Minden,  on  Minden  and  Hanover  Railw’ay,  in  Hanover,  Germany  (probably 
descendants  of  Liderick  le  Buc).  The  Conrads  were  early  rulers  of  Germany,  from 
Conrad  1st,  Duke  of  Franconia  of  Wurzburg,  911-917,  and  German  poet,  who  wrote  on 
the  Trojan  War  and  many  other  subjects  and  considered  one  of  the  most  artistic  of 
medieval  w'riters.  Conrad  2d,  King  of  Germany  and  Emperor  of  Romans,  1024-1039. 
Conrad  3d,  King  of  Germany,  1093-1152,  to  Conrad  4th,  Emperor  or  ruler,  1237-1251. 
Descendants  of  Charlemagne  of  “the  Franconian  line.”  (Enc.  Brit.,  Vol.  10,  p.  448 
to  p.  524.) 

In  Strasburg  Cathedral  are  early  tombs  of  the  family  containing  inscriptions, 
notably  the  splendid  monuments,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Conrad  Bock,  an  eminent 
citizen,  w'ho  died  there  in  1840,  admired  for  the  beauty  of  its  statuary. 

Conrad  and  Bernard  Buck  (named  after  its  ancient  heads)  descendants  early  in 
1791  in  America,  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (Tomkins  Co.),  smokeless  powder  inventors  and  manu¬ 
facturers.  Father  and  son  50  years  old,  were  killed  in  an  explosion  while  mixing,  at 
Corning  Arsena,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June  10,  1910.  invented  Oct.,  1891  {Review  of  Re¬ 
views.  Nov.,  1891),  leaving  another  son,  however,  to  reveal  the  secret  of  making,  only 
known  to  themselves,  of  “cordite,"  as  it  is  called.  Many  eminent  names  of  this  family 
are  found  here  in  1804  to  1878. 

Tobias  Buck,  Burgomaster  of  Lutzenburg,  on  the  Elbe,  near  Lunenburg  in  Holstein, 
about  35  miles  from  Hamburg.  Germany,  about  1365.  Descendants;  Rev.  Mathew  Buck, 
Ralstead,  Holstein,  Germany,  about  1500.  Rev.  Christopher  Buck,  Ralstead,  Holstein, 
about  1630,  Charles  Henry  Christopher  Buck,  LL.  D.,  bn.  at  Ralstead,  June  4,  1739,  edu¬ 
cated  at  Universities  of  Gbttigen  (Prussia)  and  Jena,  near  Weimer,  Thuringia  (studied 
both  theology  and  law),  practiced  law  in  Hamburg,  elected  senator  of  Hamburg,  Aug. 
26,  1774,  thrown  from  his  horse  and  killed  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  Dec.  31,  1780,  md. 
about  1765,  Anna  Cath.  Marg.,  dau.  of  John  H.  Grill,  professor  of  St.  John’s  College. 
Hamburg,  she  was  bn.  Apr.  22,  1763,  and  died  in  1821,  aged  85  years. 

Descendants,  Charles  Nicholas  Buck,  bn.  in  city  of  Hamburg,  Germany,  July  17, 
1775.  Settled  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A.,  in  1802.  Importer  of  linens,  24  South 
Front  St.,  First  Consul-General  from  Hamburg  to  United  States,  July  7,  1817  to  Sept. 
30,  1844.  President  of  Columbia  Fire  Insurance  Co.  of  Philadelphia.  Died  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  June  22,  1851.  “Best  of  Fathers  and  Kindest  of  Friends;  Truly  his  end  was 
Peace."  He  and  family  are  interred  in  Buck  vault  in  grounds  of  St.  John  Evangelist 
Lutheran  Church,  Race,  near  Sixth  St.,  Philadelphia,  of  which  they  were  members.  He 
md.  June  9,  1803,  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Robert  and  Ann  (Rea)  Smith,  bn.  Jan.  14.  1782  and 
died  Aug.  22,  1817,  in  the  36th  year  of  her  age.  They  had  8  children:  Anna  Catharine, 
Harriet,  Robert  Smith,  Mary,  Chas.  Nicholas,  Dorothea,  Elizabeth  and  Louisa.  None  of 
the  daughters  and  only  one  son  married.  This  was  Chas.  Nichola.s  Buck,  Jr.,  wdio  was 
bn.  in  Philadelphia,  Aug.  10.  1811,  and  died  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Mar.  9,  1883.  Wholesale 
druggist,  firm  of  C.  N.  Buck  &  Morgan  Carr,  Philadelphia  and,  later,  real  estate  business 
in  Newark  and  Elizabeth.  N.  J.  Married  1st.  July  26,  1836,  Catherine,  dau.  of  Rev. 
George  and  Elizabeth  (Livingston)  Boyd.  bn.  Apr.  9,  1815,  died  Feb.  24,  1838.  Her 
grandmother,  Elizabeth  Livingston,  bn.  Jan.  17,  1783,  died  Jan.  12,  1848,  was  a  dau.  of 
Robert  H.,  son  of  the  noted  Robert  Livingston,  the  first  Lord  of  Livingston  Manor,  on 
the  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  1673.  He  md.  as  2d  wife,  Jan.  9,  1850,  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Judge  Edmund 
and  Elizabeth  (Cobb)  Charles  of  Hoboken.  N.  J.,  and  sister  of  Col.  Edward  Cobb  Charles 
of  New  York.  She  was  bn.  May  4,  1824  and  died  Mar.  2,  1907.  One  child  only  was  born 
to  first  marriage,  and  6  from  the  second,  of  whom  the  eldest  and  three  of  the  younger 
reached  to  adult  ages,  as  follows:  Catherine,  Anna,  Elizabeth,  Chas.  Nicholas  and 
Littleton  Kirkpatrick.  The  last  three  of  whom  are  unmarried,  reside  at  136  West 
Main  St.,  Freehold,  N.  J.,  and  through  the  courtesy  of  Chas.  N.  Buck,  real  estate  dealer 
and  treasurer  of  St.  Peter's  Parish,  Freehold,  N.  J.,  we  obtained  this  family  of  over 
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8  generations.  Catherine  Buck,  the  only  child  by  1st  wife,  md.  Henry  Ridgeway  Silli- 
man,  M.  D.,  son  of  Thos.  and  Elizabeth  (Ridgeway)  Silliman,  bn.  in  1834.  Assistant 
surgeon  in  U.  S.  Army  during  Civil  War.  com.  May  28,  1861  and  retired  Mar.  13,  1865, 
died  Jan.  1,  1883.  The  only  surviving  child  of  the  latter  is  Chas.  Silliman  of  Roanoke, 
Va.  (Family  article  in  magazine  section  of  the  Philadelphia  Sioiday  North  American 
of  Apr.  6,  1913,  p.  6.) 

Descendants  of  German  Bucks,  now  mostly  in  Warren  Co.,  near  northwest  border  and 
corner  cf  Pennsylvania  in  1920.  Jeremiah  Buck  (probably  descendant  of  Liderick),  md. 
Ursula  Lcein  in  Wurtzemburg,  Baden  on  the  Rhine,  Germany,  about  1846  and  came  to 
America  in  1853.  At  that  time  they  had  two  children;  John,  bn.  in  1848  and  educated  in 
Germany,  and  Agnes,  bn.  in  1851,  and  finally  resided  in  Warren,  Warren  Co.,  Pa.  After 
coming  here  they  had  4  children;  George,  bn.  in  1854,  died  unmarried  at  age  of  36; 
Mathew,  bn.  in  1857,  md.  Blanche  Furguson,  about  1881,  of  Warren  Co.  and  have  3  sons; 
Loyd.  bn.  in  1882;  Max  in  1888  and  Ralph  in  1900.  All  reside  in  Youngsville,  Pa.,  and 
are  unmarried.  Wm.  bn.  in  1859  is  unmarried,  and  Anna,  bn.  in  1861,  md.  Francis 

Darling  of  Chandlers  Valley,  Pa.  and  has  5  children;  Grace,  bn.  in  1891;  Flora,  bn.  in 

1892;  George  Wm.  Darling,  bn.  in  1893,  md.  Mary  Gcodban  of  Erie  Co.,  Pa.;  Olive,  bn. 
in  1897;  and  Earle,  bn.  in  1899.  Agnes,  bn.  in  1851,  in  Germany,  md.  Wm.  D.  Decker  of 

Warren  Co.,  they  had  no  children,  she  died  in  1917;  John,  bn.  in  1848,  in  Germany, 

md.  Isabella  Blandin  of  Chandlers  Valley.  Erie  Co.,  Pa.  He  lived  in  North  Warren 
and  died  in  1916,  and  had  son,  John  A.,  who  md.  Sarah  Elizabeth  Blanding  of  Clarion 
Co..  Pa.,  in  1889  and  have  children;  Isabella  A.,  bn.  in  1890;  and  John  A.,  Jr.,  bn.  in 
1892  who  md.  Marion  Kenly  of  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  in  1920. 

Of  other  German  Bucks  noted  descendants  in  America  are  Hon.  Charles  Francis 
Buck  of  New  Orlean,  La.,  bn.  in  Dureheim  G.  D.  of  Baden  on  the  Rhine,  Germany,  Nov. 
5,  1841,  was  congre.ssman,  representative  from  Louisiana  of  the  54th  Congress  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C.,  came  from  Stadtingen  near  Oldenburg,  and  des.  of  the  old  Buckeburg 
Castle,  with  well  built  walls  and  5  gates,  in  1365,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Harreberg, 
on  the  River  Oue,  about  6  miles  from  Minden,  on  Minden  and  Hanover  Railway,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  park,  a  gymnasium,  a  normal  seminary,  a  library,  an  orphanage  and  a 
synagogue  and  3  churches,  one  of  which  has  the  appropriate  inscription,  “'Religionis  non 
structurarae  exemplum.”  (This  structure  is  dedicated  to  all  seeking  religious  rites  as 
a  worthy  example.)  In  the  17th  century  it  became  the  capital  of  Schaumhurg-Lippe. 
G.  D.  Oldenburg.  ( Enc.  Brit.,  Vol.  4,  p.  415.) 


I.eii>ziu  Battle  .lloniiiueiit,  with  Illustration  (Continued  iroin  p.  17S  of  First  Book). 

LEIPZIG  BATTLE  MONUMENT. 

Dedicated  Upon  tooth  Anniversari/  of  Battle. 

The  monument  commemorating  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  fought  and  won  by  the  allies 
on  Oct.  18,  1813.  against  Napoleon,  was  unveiled  by  Emperor  William  on  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  that  day.  The  monument  is  in  Thornberg,  a  suburb  of  Leipzig,  and  is  a 
massive  tower-like  structure  about  300  feet  in  height.  It  is  built  on  a  walled  mound  of 
earth  eighty  feet  high,  with  a  reservoir  and  fountain  in  front  of  it.  The  approach, 
which  is  not  yet  finished,  will  be  along  a  covered  way  that  completely  circles  the  rear 
of  the  structure.  The  money  for  the  monument  was  collected  by  popular  subscription 
through  patriotic  societies.  The  work  on  the  monument  was  begun  in  1898. 

It  is  natural  that  the  Germans  should  lay  great  store  upon  the  battle  of  Leipzig, 
for  it  was  this  battle  which  broke  the  power  of  Napoleon  and  set  Germany  free.  The 
collapse  of  Napoleon’s  Russian  expedition,  in  which  he  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  army, 
gave  Prussia  its  chance,  and  the  war  of  liberation  commenced. 

In  May,  1813,  Napoleon,  having  reconstructed  his  army,  had  226,000  men  under  his 
command.  This  was  far  more  than  the  Prussians,  but  that  was  all  to  be  changed  during 
the  struggles  of  this  stirring  year.  The  troops  of  the  Czar  of  Russia  and  the  King  of 
Prussia,  under  the  command  of  Wittgenstein,  made  no  headway  whatever  against 
Napoleon  and  fought  what  amounted  to  a  drawn  battle  at  Lutzen  in  April.  The  strug¬ 
gle  at  Bautzen  in  May  left  matters  very  much  as  they  were,  except  that  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  Prussian  troops,  now  inspired  by  their  poets  to  fight  for  the  fatherland,  had  given 
them  a  feeling,  not  before  present,  that  was  unconquerable,  a  feeling  that  even  the 
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Xapoleon  Bonaparte. 


Doivnfnll  of  Xapoleon  at  Battle  of  Wato  loo  (ISir,) 
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enthusiasm  of  Napoleon’s  army  for  a  personality,  its  ever  popular  leader,  could  not 
withstand. 

One  more  victory  Napoleon  was  to  seize  from  fate — that  of  Dresden  in  August. 
That  was  followed  by  the  defeat  of  one  of  his  generals,  Vandamme.  at  Kulm.  Then  came 
the  final  stroke  in  favor  of  Prussia,  the  appointment  of  Blucher  to  the  command  of 
its  army.  He  was  in  his  seventy-first  year,  a  great  gambler,  much  given  to  drink,  but 
he  was  a  born  soldier,  with  abundant  enthusiasm,  who  well  deserved  his  popular  nick¬ 
name  of  “Forward."  It  was  the  determination  of  Blucher  and  Bernadotte,  Napoleon's 
old  general  and  now  an  enemy,  to  march  upon  Leipzig,  which  made  that  city  the  center 
of  the  final  struggle.  Here  a  great  battle  took  place  on  October  16-18.  The  allied  army — 
Prussians,  Russians,  Swedes  and  a  few  British  troops — numbered  300,000  men.  and 
Napoleon  had  but  150,000  to  oppose.  The  allies  were  victors,  although  Napoleon  after¬ 
ward  declared  to  one  of  his  generals  that  it  was  due  to  the  supply  of  cannon  balls  run¬ 
ning  low.  “If  I  had  then  had  30,000  rounds  I  should  today  be  the  master  of  the  world,” 
he  said. 

Yet  the  battle  of  Leipzig  was  only  half  a  victory  in  that  the  French  army  was  left 
upon  the  battlefield.  We  all  recall  the  picture  of  Napoleon  with  his  tent  pitched  in 
the  midst  of  his  guards’  bivouac,  spending  a  wakeful  night.  This  he  did  on  the  night 
of  the  17th  also,  seizing  but  a  few  minutes’  sleep,  sitting  upright  on  a  peasant’s  chair 
by  the  bivouac  fire.  At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  of  the  18th  a  chance  shot  struck 
the  embers  of  the  fire,  scattering  the  crowd  and  waking  the  Emperor.  He  continued  at 
once  to  dictate  orders  to  his  secretary. 

After  three  days'  fighting  the  battle  of  Leipzig  was  lost  and  won  on  Oct.  18.  1813. 
And,  although  the  battle  was  not  a  great  victory  in  the  way  that  Waterloo  was.  it 
marked  the  breakup  of  the  Napoleonic  regime.  From  thence  onward  the  emperor  had 
no  army  until  his  exile  in  Elba,  and  the  army  that  he  raised  that  was  crushed  at  Water¬ 
loo  was  nothing  comparable  to  the  one  that  he  lost  at  Leipzig.  That  battle  of  Leipzig 
gave  Prussia  once  again  its  freedom  and  set  it  on  the  path  which  culminated  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  of  our  time  and  the  present  position  of  the  German  Federation 
under  Emperor  William. 


The  Bucks  in  Peace  and  War.  Jean  Bnclie,  Son  of  Jasper  of  Harherg,  in  Old  Lorraine. 
“Extracts  from  the  ‘Battle  of  Waterloo  of  ISl,"),’  an  Historical,  National  Koniance 
and  Sequel  to  ‘The  Conscript  of  1S13,’  Translated  from  the  French  of  Erchmann- 
Chatrian  (and  later,  1911-1919,  Classical  Condensation  by  Charles  E.  L.  Wingate).” 
New  York,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  ls97  and  1911. 

About  the  1st  of  Mar.,  1814,  the  Emperor  had  landed  at  Cannes,  near  Toulon,  and 
is  marching  upon  Paris,  and  as  Louis  18th  was  forced  on  the  nation  by  the  allies,  as 
conquerors,  quite  against  the  general  will  and  was  not  desired,  he  gave  way  and  abdicated 
the  throne  and  left  Paris  on  the  20th  of  Mar.  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon  made  his  entry 
into  the  capital  the  same  day  (p.  151).  The  commandant,  Montraval,  of  the  ramparts, 
and  Gemeau  at  the  Place  d'Armes,  said  to  the  old  regime:  “Soldiers,  the  flag  of  Prance 
is  the  flag  of  Areola,  Rivola,  Alexandria,  Chebreisse  and  of  the  Pyramids,  Aboukir, 
Merango,  Austerlitz,  and  of  Jena.  Eylau,  Fi’iedland,  Sommo-Sierra.  Madrid.  Abensberg, 
Eckmiel,  Essling.  Wagram,  Smolensk,  Moscowa.  Weissenfels,  Lutzen,  Bautzen,  Wurtschen] 
Dresden,  Bish,  of  Swarda,  Hanan,  Brienne,  of  Saint  Dizier,  Champaubert,  of  Chateau- 
Thierry,  Joinvillers  and  of  Mery.  To  this  was  added  Vilmy,  Hundschott,  Wattignies, 
Pleuries,  Neuwied,  Ukarath.  Troeschwiller,  Gaisberg.  to  Zurich-sur-Seine,  Montereau, 
Montmerail  and  Hobenlinden.  For  these  were  also  great  victories  and  even  the  most 
splendid  of  all,  for  they  preserved  liberty.  Let  these  people  come;  Let  them  dare  to 
move!  The  nation  wants  peace,  but  if  the  allies  commence  war,  woe  be  unto  them. 
‘Here  is  the  flag!  (drawing  the  old  torn  flag  from  its  case)  you  recognize  it,  it  is  the 
flag  of  the  nation.  It  is  the  flag  which  we  have  dyed  with  our  blood  and  it  is  that  which 
makes  it  our  glory!  It  is  that  flag  which  the  Russians  and  Austrians  and  Prussians  look 
from  us  on  the  day  of  their  first  victory,  because  they  feared  it."  "I,  said  the  com¬ 
mandant,  raising  his  sword,  “know  no  other,  ’Vive  la  France!'  ‘Vive  I'Empereur!’  The 
Emperor  is  master!  It  is  decided,  and  such  men  as  the  Duke  d’Angouleme,  the  Duke  de 
Berry,  the  Compte  d’Artois,  General  Pechaux,  Marshal  Ney.  Commander  Margarot,  Colonel 
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Desmichels,  Colonel  Palconette  and  Colonel  Zaepfel  and  other  old  veterans  finally  came 
to  the  rescue  and  supported  it,  and  it  was  enacted  to  the  disappointment  and  humilia¬ 
tion  of  a  nation  and  the  glory  and  folly  of  an  ambitious  and  grasping,  reckless  man,  as 
it  turned  out  providentially  ‘destined’  to  be." 

‘‘The  Battle  of  Waterloo,  1815.  Extract  from  the  translated  story  of  Joseph  Bertha, 
a  French  tradesman  and  conscript  of  Pfalzbourg,  Old  Lorraine,  living  with  his  wife 
Catherine,  dau.  of  Melchoir  Goulden,  watchmaker,  in  first  story  large  house,  opposite 
the  Red  Ox  Inn,  near  the  French  Gate  and  Citadel,  of  the  3d  Battalion,  6th  Division 
of  the  line,  in  late  Battle  of  Leipzig  (1913)."  The  Emperor  Napoleon  had  escaped  from 
Elba  and  had  landed  in  France.  Quickly  his  advance  toward  Paris  followed,  and  the 
old  soldiers,  soldiers  sent  out  to  re.strain  him,  rushed  forward  to  kneel  at  his  feet. 
Thus  it  was  that  Napoleon  again  came  to  the  throne,  and  I  was  called  to  the  colors, 
and  I  must  needs  leave  for  the  army  with  my  old  veteran  friends,  neighbors  and  con¬ 
scripts,  Sergeant  Kasper  Zebide,  .son  of  Franz  Zebide,  a  grave  digger  of  the  rue  Capucian 
of  Phalsbourg,  and  Jean  Buche,  a  wood  cutter,  son  of  Jasper,  a  Forester  of  Harberg, 
conscript  and  myself,  aide-de-camp,  under  the  Commander  Gemeau,  and  later  of  the 
Count  Gerard,  Vichery  and  Schoeffer,  and  all  under  Captain  Florentin  of  the  3d  Bat.,  6th 
of  the  light  infantry  of  the  line,  and  we  all  set  off  together  and  at  once  we  were  rushed 
to  the  front.  One  day  as  we  halted,  the  Emperor  came  to  our  lines  and  the  whole  divi¬ 
sion  shouted,  "Vive  I'Empereur!”  I  had  a  good  view  of  him.  as  he  advanced,  with  his 
arms  crossed  behind  his  back  and  his  head  bent.  He  had  grown  stouter  and  more 
sallow  since  the  days  of  Leipzig.  He  looked  much  older  and  his  cheeks  were  flabby. 
Little  wonder,  also,  that  he  appeared  worried,  for  had  he  not  lost  everybody’s  confidence! 
The  old  soldiers  alone  retained  their  love  for  him;  they  were  ready  to  conquer  or  die 
in  his  behalf.  Then  the  bands  began  to  play  and  the  drums  to  beat,  and  afterward  as 
we  were  stationed  for  the  night  around  the  campfires  and  the  moon  was  shining  and 
Bucke  and  I  were  eating  at  the  mess,  when  he  finished  he  talked  to  me  for  two  hours 
about  his  life  at  Harberg,  how  they  had  to  draw  two  or  three  cords  of  wood  on  gi’eat 
sleds,  at  the  risk  of  being  run  over  and  crushed,  especially  when  the  snows  were  melting, 
and  compared  to  that  the  life  of  a  soldier  with  his  pleasant  mess  and  good  bread,  regular 
rations,  the  neat,  warm  uniform  and  attire  seemed  to  him  delightful,  and  his  chief 
desire  was  to  let  his  two  youns’est  brothers.  Gaspard  and  Jacob  know  how  comfortable 
and  elated  he  was,  in  order  that  they  might  enlist,  as  soon  as  they  were  old  enough 
(pp.  202-203).  At  last  we  came  upon  the  Prussians  and  driving  them  back  at  Ligny, 
marched  on  against  the  British.  I  thought  I  should  drop  every  moment  from  weakness 
and  lack  of  food  and  water,  but  Buche  on  finding  a  little  well  that  watered  a  garden 
between  two  houses,  being  detailed,  ran  for  it  through  shot  and  shell  and  secured  a 
bucket  full  for  his  comrades,  and  we  were  refreshed  for  the  time  being  (p.  258),  and 
afterwards  with  double  rations  of  brandy  and  bread,  when  we  could  get  it  (p.  288), 
but  finally  near  Waterloo,  on  mounting  a  little  ridge  we  saw  the  English  pickets  through 
the  rain,  and  Bucke  would  say,  I  do  not  care  for  the  rain,  I  have  been  through  many  a 
worse  one  than  this,  when  on  the  watch,  but  then  I  had  at  least  a  crust  of  bread  and 
some  onions  and  salt.  In  a  cornfield  under  a  beating  storm  we  lay  like  gypsies,  our 
teeth  chattering  with  the  cold  and  lucky  if  we  had  anything  else  to  eat,  but  a  carrot  or 
turnip  to  stay  our  famished  strength.  Bucke  and  I  were  lying  back  to  back  in  the 
furrow  in  order  to  keep  warm.  At  last  overcome  by  fatigue,  we  fell  asleep,  and  the 
rain  ceased  between  two  and  three  in  the  morning.  When  I  awoke  about  five  in  the 
morning,  the  church  bells  were  ringing  matins  all  over  this  vast  plain  (p.  281)  and  I 
thought,  "Today  is  Sunday,  a  day  of  peace  and  rest."  but  the  drums  began  to  beat  and 
the  trumpets  sounded.  The  first  movement  was  when  our  four  divisions  were  ordered 
to  advance.  The  Commandant  Geneau,  the  captains  and  all  the  officers  were  there  (p. 
193),  as  we  were  marching  into  Belgium,  and  the  Emperor  is  going  to  fall  upon  the 
English  and  Prussians.  We  were  about  20,000  men,  marching  in  two  lines  and  sinking 
up  to  our  knees  with  every  step  in  the  soft  mud.  We  were  the  vanguard,  as  Boumont, 
general  of  the  division  in  advance  and  five  other  brigands  of  the  same  sort,  have  just 
gone  over  to  the  enemy  (p.  207),  and  we  soon  found  our  own  company  commanded  by 
Capt.  Florentine  at  St.  Amand  (p.  247)  and  Ligny  (p.  259),  and  in  the  vanguard  at 
Quarter  Bras.  Nobody  spoke  a  word!  Face  to  face  with  us  were  the  English  in  perfect 
order,  the  cannoneers  with  lighted  matches  in  their  hands.  On  all  sides,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  cuirasses,  helmets,  swords,  lances  and  rows 
of  bayonets.  "What  a  horrible  battle."  cried  Jean  Bucke,  my  comrade  at  arms.  Woe 
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After  filling  the  bucket. 
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to  the  English!  “Strike  hard”  (p.  300).  And  I  thought  as  he  did,  with  his  saber  reek¬ 
ing  and  bayonet  red  with  blood  (p.  240).  I  believed  that  not  a  single  Englishman  would 
escape.  But  bad  luck  pursued  us  that  day,  though  had  it  not  been  for  the  Prussians 
I  think  we  should  have  exterminated  them  all.  Down  into  the  little  valley  we  poured, 
right  into  the  face  of  the  English  fii’e,  and  shouting  all  the  time,  “Give  them  the 
bayonet!"  The  batteries  hurled  their  grape-shot  point  blank  upon  us.  The  English 
held  the  road  from  Quarter  Bras  to  Brussels  and  were  stationed  from  Mount  St.  Jean 
to  the  entrance  of  the  forest  of  Soignes,  Hougoumont,  and  La  Haye,  by  the  Germans 
and  Wissenfels,  and  Papelette  farmsteads  in  front,  all  garrisoned;  and  the  ravine  and 
hills  and  plain  below,  where  we  were  stationed  at  great  disadvantage,  as  from  the  recent 
heavy  rains  and  softness  of  the  ground,  we  could  not  bring  our  artillery  to  bear.  It  was 
then,  for  the  first  time,  I  saw  the  English  close  in  and  at  hand.  They  can  fight  well  too, 
but  we  are  as  good  as  they.  But  in  their  superior  numbers  and  position,  every  shot  of  the 
English  told;  and  thus  forced  us  to  break  our  ranks;  for  men  are  not  mere  palisades. 
We  had  seen  other  battles  more  terrible,  but  this  was  the  last.  And  almost  at  the  same 
moment,  we  saw  a  mass  of  red  (Royal  Scotch)  dragoons  and  Uhlans  on  grey  horses, 
sweeping  along  like  the  wind  and  sabering  our  stragglers  without  mercy.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  terrible  moments  of  my  life,  as  we  were  driven  back,  but  Bucke  and  I  managed 
to  keep  together  and  rallied  again.  What  a  fearful  thing  is  a  battle!  Then  out  came 
Marshal  Ney,  waiving  his  sword  in  the  air!  Older,  thinner  and  more  bony  than  when 
I  saw  him  last,  but  still  the  same  brave  soldier,  with  the  clear  eyes  that  seemed  to 
take  us  all  in.  “Forward,"  he  cried,  “I  shall  lead  you  mj’self!”  and  we  rushed  ahead, 
one  after  the  other,  like  a  pack  of  wolves,  until  we  gained  the  principal  outpost  of  the 
British,  and  were  holding  our  position.  But  suddenly  the  rumor  spread  that  the 
Prussians  were  coming.  I  felt  myself  grow  pale!  At  that  moment  cries  of  “Vive 
TEmpereur!”  rose  from  thousands  of  throats  behind  us,  and  looking  back  I  saw  all  our 
cavalry  of  the  right  wing  advancing  to  attack  the  solid  squares  of  the  English.  It  was 
an  awesome  sight,  and  Capt.  Florentine  said  in  a  grave  voice,  “Now  the  time  has  come  to 
conquer  or  die.”  With  waving  sabres  they  rushed  pell-mell  again  and  again  upon  the 
red-coats.  Twenty  such  charges  they  made,  until  the  horses  of  our  cuirassiers  were 
exhausted  and  could  no  longer  even  walk,  and  there  still  firmly  stood  the  gi’eat  red  lines 
steadfast  as  walls,  and  still  our  division  made  the  best  defense,  for  we  brought  off  our 
colors,  while  the  two  others  had  lost  two  eagles  (p.  299).  Now  all  that  remained  for 
attack  was  the  Old  Guard ;  those  wonderful  veterans  who  had  fought  in  Germany,  in 
Egypt,  in  Spain  and  in  Ru.ssia,  of  whom  the  Emperor  took  special  care,  and  who  no 
longer  knew  friends  or  relatives.  They  only  knew  the  Emperor,  who  was  their  god. 
W^hen  it  was  said,  “close  up  the  ranks  for  battle”  in  the  army,  “The  Guard  is  going  to 
charge,”  it  was  the  same  as  saying.  “The  battle  is  won!”  And  Ney  commanded  them! 
Upon  the  Guard  fell  the  concentrated  hail  of  bullets.  In  twenty  minutes  every  officer  had 
been  dismounted,  and  the  Guard  reduced  from  3,000  men  to  1,200,  and  slowly  gave  way. 
Now  the  entire  English  army  fell  upon  us.  And  as  the  remnant  of  the  Old  Guard  fell 
backward,  across  tbe  field,  fled  hussars,  cuirassiers,  artillery  and  infantry  like  an  army 
of  savages.  What  can  I  tell  you  more.  It  was  utter  rout.  And  in  the  valley,  old  Blucher 
with  40,000  Prussians  was  looming  up.  The  end  had  come,  and  I  wept  like  a  child. 
Bucke  hurried  me  along,  but  I  cried:  “Jean,  leave  me.  we  are  lost,  everything  is  lost!" 
Back  we  scurried,  borne  down  with  fatigue,  hunger  and  despair,  while  in  the  wild 
rush,  “the  drums  beat  and  the  cannons  roared.”  “Keep  on,”  cried  Bucke,  “the  Prussians 
take  no  prisoners.  Look!  they  are  cutting  down  every  one.  They  kill  without  mercy, 
just  as  we  did  at  Ligny.”  The  retreat  from  Leipzig  furnished  no  such  spectacle  as  this 
(pp.  327-329).  So  back,  back  even  to  Paris  we  fled  through  it  all,  but  not  without  many 
disasters,  altercations  and  perilous  escapes,  for  the  Prussians  were  pursuing  us  at  every 
turn.  Desertions  began.  15  of  us  from  Lorraine  left  together,  and  among  them  was 
myself,  Joseph  Bertha,  Jean  Bucke  and  Kasper  Zebede.  We  hurried  on  from  village  to 
village  and  at  last  reached  Pfalzbourg,  and  our  homes  safely  and,  by  the  will  of  God, 
had  marvelously  escaped  everything  (p.  364)  and  if  I  had  been  a  king,  Jean  Bucke 
should  have  a  pension,  for  if  he  had  not  a  great  mind,  he  had  a  good  heart,  which  is 
better  still  and  we  were  the  best  of  friends,  and  old  comrades  never  forget  each  other 
(p.  203).  We  account  him  as  related  to  Jean  Baptistie  le  Buck,  bn.  in  1717  of  a  noble 
Norman  family  or  of  Capt.  Jean  Nicholas  Buache,  French  geographer  and  engineer 
(1741-1821).  While  at  Paris  we  heard  that  hostilities  were  to  be  suspended,  that  the 
Emperor  had  gone  and  that  the  King  was  returning  to  the  throne.  We  found  afterward 
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that  the  Emperor,  with  a  fragment  of  his  army  and  guard  was  left  surrounded  in  a  small 
square  and  captured,  and  after  a  conference  of  the  Allies  at  Paris,  was  made  a  prisoner 
and  placed  aboard  a  British  battleship,  the  Bellerophon,  and  banished  on  the  15th  of 
July,  to  St.  Helena,  for  life,  where  he  could  war  no  more  (and  where  he  died  in  1821) 
and  on  the  8th  of  July,  Louis  18th  resumed  the  throne  ami  the  gallant  and  heroic  Ney 
was  afterward  tried  for  treason  and  executed.  If  this  is  war  to  the  knife,  at  its  most, 
we  want  war  no  more,  with  all  its  perils,  barbarities,  cruelties,  slaughter  and  ruin,  but 
instead  gave  us  a  lasting  peace,  for  the  civilization,  enlightenment  and  prosperity  of 
our  fellowman,  and  a  Christianity  of  brotherhood  to  band  all  the  Nations  of  the  earth 
together  in  humility  and  affection,  tranquility  and  peace. 


Our  Earliest  Ancestral  History  in  England  of  the  Bucks  in  Genealogical  I'ainily  Descent. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1066,  Wm.  1st,  the  Conqueror,  gathered  his  vassals  and  allies 
from  Flanders,  Ponthiew,  Brittany,  Sicily  (the  Island  of  Sicily  had  been  settled  by  the 
Flemish)  and  all  the  other  regions  whither  the  Norman  blood  or  Norman  and  Flemish 
spirit  had  penetrated,  to  sail  for  the  conquest  of  England.  Wm.  the  Conqueror,  son  of 
Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  claiming  that  the  crown  was  his  by  the  will  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  crossed  to  England  and  gained  ‘Dei  gratis"  (by  the  Grace  of  God)  the  Kingdom 
in  the  decisive  battle  of  Senlac  or  Hastings,  Oct.  14,  1066,  on  Battle  Hill,  now  Battle 
Abbey,  the  birthplace  of  English  History;  and  shared  through  Matilda,  dau.  of  Henry  1st 
of  England  and  wife,  Geoffrey  of  Anjou  ( Plantaganet )  and  earlier  intermarriages  the 
English  throne  with  Wm.  the  Conqueror,  who  md.  Nov.  2,  1052,  Matilda,  bn.  about  1031, 
dau.  of  Baldwin  5th,  Earl  of  Flanders,  a  descendant  of  Alfred  the  Great,  849-901. 

Gilbert  de  Gant,  a  Flemish  noble,  son  of  Baldwin  6th,  Earl  of  Flanders  and  nephew 
of  Wm.  the  Conqueror,  led  a  large  body  of  Flemish  knights,  under  his  uncle  Wm.  1st. 
along  with  Wm.  de  Percy,  a  namesake  of  Normandy,  and  Baldwin  a  brother-in-law. 
Lieut,  of  the  Marches,  who  fought  at  Hastings,  and  other  followers,  for  which  service  he 
gave  them  54  townships  in  several  counties,  principally  York  and  Lincolnshire.  This  is 
the  same  Gant  who  so  distinguished  himself  under  Edgar  Atheling,  a  protector  at  York, 
1075.  He  died  in  the  reign  of  Rufus  the  Red  and  his  bravery  descended  to  his  son  Walter 
in  ruling  the  host. 

Henry  1st,  fourth  and  youngest  son  of  Wm.  the  1st  and  Maltida,  dau.  of  Baldwin  5th 
of  Flanders,  frequently  employed  large  numbers  of  the  Knights  of  Flanders  tO'  assist 
him  to  subdue  the  north  and  west  country  and  in  repelling  the  Scots  and  Welsh.  On 
one  occasion  in  1111,  he  colonized  a  number  of  them  in  Pembroke  and,  later,  in  North¬ 
umbria.  as  outposts  for  his  safety,  and  a  system  of  Norman  Keeps  was  established  for 
protection,  and  he  made  two  expeditions  into  Wales  in  1114  and  1121,  in  which  he  con¬ 
quered  several  Saxon  chieftain.s  and  strongholds.  Powys  Castle  was  founded  by  Baldwin, 
Lieut,  of  the  Marches,  in  1108,  to  overawe  the  Welsh  at  Pembroke,  and  the  castle  of 
Gilbert  de  Care,  1st  Lord  of  Pembroke,  was  there  in  the  14th  century. 

Wm.  de  Percy  appears  to  have  been  the  Baronial  Lord  of  Filey  in  the  reign  of 
Stephen  or  Henry  1st.  Walter,  son  of  Gilbert  de  Gant,  Rudolphus  and  his  son  and 
Grocelius  le  Buck  were  joint  founders  of  the  famous  Priory  or  Church  of  St.  Mary  at 
Birdlington  (now  Burlington  on  the  coast)  in  Yorkshire,  for  which  Henry,  for  their  rela¬ 
tionship  and  the  love  he  bore  them  granted  them  a  charter.  (Dugdale.)  Ralph  de  Nevil 
gave  half  a  carucate  of  land  for  the  Priory  (about  50  acres)  and  Ralph,  son  of  Ralph, 
gave  the  stone  of  his  quarry  towards  it.  Amaldus,  son  of  Walter  de  Gant,  was  a  patron 
of  the  Priory  from  1291  to  1303  and  presented  it  with  large  possessions.  It  appears  in 
the  “Bridlington  Register”  that  the  Buckes  were  in  the  15th  century  proprietors  of  that 
part  of  Filey  lord.ship  which  stands  in  the  North  Riding,  Yorkshire.  Their  mansion 
house  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  the  site  of  which  is  yet  shown  by 
earthworks,  and  Elizabeth  (wid.)  Buck  was  buried  in  the  choir  of  the  parish  church 
of  Filey  on  Dec.  29,  1668. 

Walter  le  Buck  of  Barbant  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Liderick  le  Buck,  first  forester 
of  Flanders  and  was  a  knight  and  cadet  of  the  house  of  Flanders,  and  came  to  King  John's 
assistance  in  1216,  and  history  says  Lord  le  Buck  was  present  at  Runnymede  in  the 
famous  meadow  near  Egham,  with  the  2,000  armed  knights  and  barons,  the  nobility  of 
England  under  their  general,  Robert  Fitz  Walter,  on  the  15th  of  June,  1215,  the  occasion 
of  the  signing  of  the  “Magna  Charta"  by  King  John. 
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Rudolphus  Le  Buck,  a  scion  of  the  family  under  Henry  Isfs  standard,  early  in  his 
reign,  for  gallant  services  on  the  field  of  battle  Henry  granted  Rudolphus  extensive 
domains  north  of  the  Humber  at  Bucton.  Eston  and  other  localities  in  the  Wapentake  of 
Bucrosis  in  Yorkshire,  where  his  descendants  became  numerous  and  still  flourish. 

King  John  (1199-121G)  prevailed  upon  Walter  le  Buck  to  settle  in  England  and  as  a 
reward  for  services,  as  well  as  an  inducement  to  get  such  a  brave  knight  to  become  a 
subject  of  England,  John  gave  Walter  extensive  tracts  of  land  in  York  and  Lincolnshire. 
Walter  md.  Griselda  of  Barbant.  and  Lord  Walter,  his  son,  md.  about  1200,  built  his 
seat  or  residence  at  Halton  in  Yorkshire  and  had  several  children.  Ralph,  the  eldest 
son  and  heir,  became  attached  to  his  cousin  in  Flanders,  and  although  not  disposed  at 
first  from  their  relationship,  yet  through  the  solicitations  of  his  father  and  mediation 
cf  the  King,  finally  brought  over  the  fair  Maud  or  Margaret,  dau.  and  only  child  and 
heir  of  Groclinus  and  Elfrida  le  Buck  of  Flanders,  son  of  Rudolphus  and  Gerhaldine 
(or  Gretchen)  of  Audenarde,  and  thus  after  several  centuries  the  two  branches  of  the 
family  became  united.  From  these  two  branches  it  is  said  are  descended  nearly  all  the 
Buck  in  England  and  this  country  as  far  as  known  (C.  B.  Harvey  and  others). 

Immediate  descendants  of  Ralph.  Rudolphus  and  Walter  le  Buck,  Knights  of  the 
Counts  of  Flanders  in  England,  are  lando-wners  in  1273,  as  follows,  viz.:  Of  Bucks  in 
Yorkshire:  Roger  and  Henry,  in  Balberg,  Suffolk  Co.;  John  in  the  Hundreds  of  Hunt¬ 
ington  Amicia  (Hundreds,  divisions  of  counties);  at  Chilton,  Margaret;  at  Lyttonston 
and  Brompton.  Richard;  at  Brompton.  Robert,  William  and  Nicholas;  in  Wiltshire,  Hugo, 
Peter  and  Ellen;  in  Bucks  Castro  (Castle)  at  Halton,  Walter;  (Bucks  or  Buckingham 
Co.)  at  Hingham,  in  Norfolk  Co.,  Edric  and  Sir  John  le  Buck.  Knights  of  Rhodes,  whose 
lands  are  located  and  rated  in  Bucktown  in  Yorkshire.  This  roll  was  made  by  order  of 
King  Edward  1st  for  the  rights  and  revenues  of  the  Crown,  after  his  return  from  the 
Crusades  in  1273.  From  these  families  they  increased  and  became  numerous. 

In  England  we  find  many  able  and  distinguished  names  among  the  Bucks.  In 
Hayden’s  Book  of  Dignities,  p.  733,  we  find  in  the  “Original  Knights  Lists,  Piers  or  John 
de  Greilly.  Capt.  de  Buche,  died  1376.’’  The  most  noble  Order  of  the  Garter  of  Edward 
3d,  “a  body  of  Knights  in  imitation  of  King  Arthur’s  ‘worthy  acts’  of  the  Round  Table.” 
Capt.  Piers  or  John  de  Buck,  was  born  about  1300  at  Buch  (Biish)  an  old  district  of 
France  in  the  Bordelais,  now  in  the  department  of  Gironde,  capital  La-Teste-de-Buch, 
snd  served  under  Edward  3d,  “the  Black  Prince."  in  the  early  English  invasions  of 
France,  at  Crecy,  1346,  and  soon  after  at  Calais,  1347,  and  in  the  taking  of  Poitiers,  Sept. 
19,  1356,  from  King  John  and  thus  holding  the  Key  to  Europe  for  nearly  two  centuries. 
He  was  afterwards  at  Meaux,  1358,  and  Launac  in  1372  with  his  cousin,  the  Earl  of  Foix. 
where  he  died  in  1376. 

A  great-grandson  of  Sir  John  Buck,  a  descendant,  attained  by  Henry  8th.  was  Sir 
George  Buck,  historian  and  native  of  Lincolnshire,  England,  who  wrote  the  History  of 
the  Life  of  Richard  the  3d,  in  his  vindication,  published  in  London  in  1647.  and  for 
which  he  was  knighted  July  26,  1603,  by  King  James  1st  and  appointed  IMaster  of  the 
Revels  and  Gent  of  the  Privy  Council.  He  also  wrote  “the  Great  Plantagenet”  (Edward 
1st),  an  historical  poem,  published  in  1635,  and  several  treatises  on  schools  and  colleges. 
He  died  in  1623,  several  years  after  the  first  of  his  name  and  lineage.  Rev.  Richard 
Buck  in  1609,  had  effected  a  lodgment  on  the  shores  of  North  America.  This  is  in¬ 
ferred  (says  C.  B.  Harvey)  from  his  statement  of  the  origin  and  descent  of  his  line 
as  gained  from  his  works. 

John  Buck.  LL.  D.,  mathematician,  London,  1823,  "new  general  and  algebraical 
solution  of  the  higher  orders  of  equations  to  the  10th  degree  inclusive."  John  William 
Buck,  barrister  of  Lincoln  Inn,  “Noted  Cases  in  Bankruptcy,”  1816  to  1820,  died  Aug. 
23,  1821.  Samuel  Buck,  an  English  engraver  and  architect,  and  Nathaniel,  a  brother, 
whom  he  survived  several  years,  executed  500  views  of  seats  and  castles,  churches,  mon¬ 
asteries  and  ancient  ruins  in  England  and  Wales,  died  Aug.,  1779.  Charles  Buck,  D.  D., 
English  divine  and  author,  bn.  in  1771,  preached  in  London  and  Hackney,  died  in  1815. 
wrote  “Theological  Dictionary  and  Ecclesiastical  History,"  published  in  London,  1805, 
and  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  edited  by  J.  J.  Woods,  624  pages,  1831.  James  Buck,  portrait 
painter  of  London,  1750,  and  successor  Adam  Buck,  artist,  bn.  in  Cork,  1795.  died  in 
London.  1833,  Portraits  in  Crayon  and  Oil  and  Miniatures.  He  is  best  known  by  his 
work.  “Paintings  on  Greek  Vases,”  containing  100  plates  drawn  and  engraved  by  him¬ 
self  and  published  in  London,  1812,  and  his  exhibits  at  the  Royal  Academy.  Sir  Peter 
Buck  of  the  city  of  Rochester  on  the  river  Medway,  opposite  Chatham  in  Kent  Co.. 
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Knighted  by  James  1st  in  1603,  was  secretary  to  Algernon  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumber¬ 
land  and  Lord  High  Admiral  in  1G08,  Clerk  of  the  Navy.  He  had  a  brother,  Edward 
Yonge  Buck,  and  Peter  Buck,  Esq.,  son  and  heir,  an  actor  in  1609.  Charles  Bucke, 
1781-1846,  dramatist  and  miscellaneous  writer  for  over  40  years,  bn.  at  Worlington,  Suf¬ 
folk  Co.,  England,  Apr.  16,  1781,  and  died  at  Poultney  Terrace,  Islington,  July  31,  1846. 
Hi.s  last  work,  “Ruins  of  Ancient  Cities,"  with  general  and  particular  accounts  of  their 
rise  and  fall  and  present  condition.  London,  1840. 

Rev.  John  Buck  settled  at  Benson,  Norfolk  Co.,  about  1404,  and  became  rector  of 
the  Church  there,  founded  in  1299,  died  there  in  1453.  One  of  his  sons,  William,  assistant 
Vicar  at  Hawgley  in  1537,  and  another,  John,  was  principal  of  the  free  schools  there  in 
the  city  of  Norwich,  1547.  Doctor  James  Buck,  Vicar  of  Stradbrook,  Suffolk  Co.,  after 
1649.  Wife  and  7  children  buried  in  North  Aisle  of  St.  Peter's,  Cornhill,  London.  His 
son,  John,  also  Vicar  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  London.  Rev.  John  Buck,  assistant  Rector, 
officiated  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  in  1650.  He  and  his  wife  are  buried  in  the  nave  of 
the  Church.  Zachariah  Buck,  bn.  at  Norwich,  Sept.  10,  1798,  died  Aug.  5,  1859.  A  de¬ 
scendant  of  same  name,  became  a  noted  organist  in  Norwich  Cathedral  in  1819,  com¬ 
prising  and  directing  the  whole  church  service.  Dr.  Henry  Buck,  M.  D.,  of  Newport, 
Essex  Co.,  in  1849,  was  a  son  of  his  and  at  whose  house  he  died  in  1879.  Sir  Edward 
Charles  Buck,  gi-andson  of  the  late  Zachariah,  Esq.,  Mus.  Doc.  of  Norwich,  1798-1799,  was 
bn.  in  1839,  and  created  K.  C.  S.  L.  in  1897  (Knight  Commander  of  Sacred  Instruction) 
from  Knt.  Bachelor  in  1886.  He  was  a  son  of  Dr.  Henry  Buck  of  Newport,  Essex.  John 
Buck  of  Berkshire,  Kent  Co.,  second  son.  engraver,  1609.  Thomas  Buck  of  Southamp¬ 
ton,  printer  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  London,  1673.  Thomas  Buck,  bn.  Sept.  28, 
1709,  at  Sturry  on  the  river  Sto-ur,  near  Canterbury,  East  Kent.  Samuel  Buck,  bn.  1714, 
at  Canterbury,  buried  in  St.  Mary's  Abbey  at  York,  appears  to  have  been  the  son  of 
William  of  MTsbich,  Isle  of  Ely,  1619,  son  of  Thomas,  Commoner  of  York  (House  of 
Commons)  of  Meltonbee  (Mowbray)  Yorkshire,  1534-1575.  (Barry's  County  Genealo^ 
gies,  pp.  93-100,  London.  1830). 

Percy  Carter  Buck,  M.  A.,  Mus.  Doc.,  Oxon  Director  of  Music  in  Harrow  School,  Prof, 
of  Music  in  Dublin  Univ.,  bn.  1871,  md.  1896.  Lucy,  eldest  dau.  of  Thomas  Bond,  F.  R. 
C.  S.,  Sen.  Surg.  to  Westminster  Hospital.  Educ.  Royal  Coll,  of  Music,  Worcester  Coll., 
Oxford;  Wells  Cathedral,  1896;  Bristol,  Cathedral,  1900.  Publications,  various  musical 
books  and  compositions.  Address.  100  Hight  St.,  Harrow  on  the  Hill.  (From  “Who’s 
Who  in  England,”  1917.) 

History  of  the  Landed  Gentry,  and  General  Armory  of  England,  1898,  and  Visitation 
of  Seats  and  Arms,  by  Sir  Barnard  Burke,  C.  B.,  LL.  D.,  London,  1851,  and  Second  Series, 
1898,  Vol.  1,  page  17.  and  Burke's  Encyclopedia  of  Heraldry,  show  13  Coats  of  Arms, 
with  Crest,  and  3  Bucks’  Attires,  in  many  with  motto,  “Hardiment  et  belliment"  (Boldly 
and  fairly),  in  others,  “Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense’’  (Evil  to  him  who  evil  thinks  or  does), 
with  8th  Buck  Arms  granted  in  1652,  to  William  Esq.  of  Yorkshire  and  Cambridgeside, 
motto,  “Nosce  Teipsum’’  (Know  thyself),  and  James  Buck’s  Arms,  granted  July  17,  1643, 
motto,  “Honor  est  Honorium  Meretus"  (Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due).  The  Bucks  of 
Gloucestershire.  Worcestershire,  Hampshire  and  London,  have  3  Bucks  attires  fixed  to 
the  salp  or  neck,  countercharged,  and  in  others  two.  with  battle-ax,  stars,  or,  some 
other  device  and  motto,  “Qui  meriut  ferat”  (Our  achievements  are  deserving). 

Lord  Walter  Buck  was  seated  at  Buck’s  Castro  or  Castle  at  Halton,  Bucks  Co.,  with 
his  domains  of  Buckland;  Margaret,  widow  of  Ralph,  with  children  was  at  Chilton,  all 
near  together  near  Aylesbury,  middle  west  side  of  Bucks  Co.,  in  Chilton  Hills,  Midland 
Railway,  1273.  Robert  w'as  at  St.  Cuthbert  parish,  Wiltshire  in  1286,  now  Buckley,  Marl¬ 
borough  downs,  N.  E.  Wiltshire.  Thomas,  son  of  Thomas,  Henry  and  William  was  at 
Buston  (now  Boston),  S.  E.  Lincoln  Co.,  where  the  Flemings  and  Bucks  improved  the 
“Fen’’  lands  from  the  mouth  of  the  “Humber"  to  the  “Wash,"  in  1320.  They  also  built 
abbeys  and  churches  with  their  baronial  or  feudal  castles  at  Boston,  Louth  and  Lincoln 
in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries;  William  was  at  Scarboro,  Yorkshire  and  Rudolphus  des. 
at  Carnaby  and  Kilham,  Yorkshire  in  1323.  From  Robert  at  Brompton  descended  the 
Talbots  of  Groton,  from  which  descended  the  Barons  of  Hingham  and  Colton,  the  Baron 
of  Montjoy  and  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

The  Branden,  Stoke  Priory  of  Augustinean  canons,  was  founded  by  Walter  d’Evreux, 
in  1142,  on  the  Avon,  near  Chippenham,  N.  W.  Wiltshire;  Walter  of  Hilton,  Monk  of 
Scheme  (Sheen)  in  Surry  Co.,  flourished  in  the  15th  century,  wrote  in  1438,  “De  Musica 
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Ecclesiastical’  a  new  church  musical,  published  in  1559,  at  Oxford,  and  universally 
adopted.  Tintern  Abbey  occupies  a  position  of  great  beauty  on  the  right  bank  of  tbe 
Wye  in  Monmouthshire,  was  founded  by  Walter  de  Clare  in  1131  for  the  Cisterian  Monks 
and  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  may  be  ranked  as  among  tbe  finest  monastic  ruins  in 
England,  which  consist  of  portions  of  the  nave,  transept,  central  tower  and  choir  almost 
entire. 

There  is  also  near  the  city  of  Leeds  in  Yorkshire,  the  beautiful  ruins  of  Kirkstall 
Abbey,  founded  by  Henry  de  Lacy  in  1152  for  Cisterian  Monks,  one  of  the  best  preserved, 
the  church  and  refactory  remaining,  and  the  Rievaulx  Abbey  at  Kirkham,  founded  by 
Walter  PEspec  in  1121-1131,  of  the  famous  ecclesiastical  structures  of  Yorkshire,  and 
noted  ruins  of  abbeys.  Walter  of  Hemmingburgh,  a  Friar  and  writer  of  the  early  Britons 
and  Anglo-Norman  poet  and  chronicler  of  the  Plantagenets.  and  who  wrote  in  French 
in  1112  to  1184.  Walter  of  Cantelupe,  a  statesman  of  a  Norman  Baronial  House  in  England 
in  time  of  Edward  1st,  1272-1307.  Walter  of  Exeter,  Essex,  a  Franciscan  Monk  of  the 
13th  century,  wrote  the  celebrated  “Romance  of  Guy  of  Warwick  Castle,"  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  popular  of  the  early  English  metrical  romances;  the  Monks  of  those  days 
being  generally  the  only  scholars,  Henry  of  Huntingdon  being  among  them. 

Sir  John  Le  Buck  lived  in  the  time  and  reign  of  Edward  1st,  near  Edric.  Their 
family  seats  were  at  Bucton  and  Eston.  He  md.  a  Streally,  who  <lied  young.  He  then 
entered  the  Knights  of  Rhodes  and  became  Admiral  of  the  Flemish  fleet  in  1387.  His 
arms  were  in  the  hospital  of  St.  John  near  Smithfield,  established  in  1033  to  1516.  Will¬ 
iam  and  Edric  were  also  of  Bucton;  Edric  afterward  becoming  a  Knight.  We  find  him 
at  Peel  tower,  Yanwith  (S.  E.  Westmoreland  on  Yorkshire  border)  and  Castle  Rushen. 
Castleton,  Isle  of  Man,  and  Rhodes,  later  in  the  13th  century.  Walter  d’Essex,  first  Earl, 
1571,  in  the  Devereaux  line,  and  created  Knight  of  the  Garter,  1572.  in  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  reign,  English  statesman  and  general.  1514-1516,  succeeding  William  Parr, 
Earl  of  Essex,  1540-1570.  Sir  John  Buck,  son  and  heir  of  Lawrence,  who  was  slain  in 
the  battle  of  Agincourt,  in  time  of  Henry  5th,  who  invaded  France  with  7,000  or  8,000 
men  and  won  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  between  Crecy  and  Calais,  on  Friday,  Oct.  25,  1415, 
md.  a  dau.  of  the  house  of  Stavley,  out  of  which  were  descended  the  Barons,  Parr  of 
Kendall  and  Ross,  Queen  Catherine  Parr,  widow  of  Lord  Latimer,  an  English  nobleman, 
and  the  0th  and  last  wife  of  Henry  8th  of  England,  a  lady  of  beauty,  tact,  wit  and  Chris¬ 
tian  intelligence. 

Henry  the  8th  after  his  dissentions  with  the  Pope  of  Rome,  1534  (as  a  “defender 
of  the  faith"),  the  monasteries,  which  had  covered  the  land  and  done  their  work,  were 
suppressed  and  destroyed,  1536-1538,  and  schools  and  hospltal.s  substituted  and  in  the 
modifications  of  religion  and  the  “Great  Reformation,"  the  Church  of  England  (Christ’s 
Ch.  at  Oxford)  was  established,  which  culminated  in  the  masters  and  scholars  of  Merton 
College  in  Oxford  and  Peterhouse  School  and  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge  and  the  prec¬ 
edents  of  the  English  language  through  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  the  father  of  English  poetry 
(1340-1400)  and  Wm.  Shakespeare,  the  father  of  the  English  language  (1564-1616). 
Henry  8th  left  3  children,  Mary,  dau.  of  Catherine;  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Anne  Boleyn;  and 
Edward,  son  of  Jane  Seymour,  who  succeeded  him  in  1547,  and  promoted  the  cause  of 
the  Reformation,  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  to  humanity. 

Soon  after  James  Isfs  accession  to  the  throne  in  1603,  the  Catholics  and  R-otestants 
were  each  .striving  for  the  supremacy  and  about  this  time  Puritanism  had  sprung  up  and 
crept  into  England  through  Wickliffe,  the  Latimers,  Cranmer,  Ridley  and  others,  and 
was  gaining  a  stronghold,  but  the  “Hampton  court  church  conference,"  repudiated  the 
1,000  Puritans  “Millenary  petition"  for  intolerance,  and  James’  proclamation  and  rigid 
enforcement,  Jan.  19,  1604,  was  very  adverse  to  the  Puritans,  as  they  had  expected  a 
release  from  the  galling  ceremonials  and  church  abuses  now  unbridled.  Also-  one  of 
the  first  acts  of  Charles  1st,  in  1625,  an  act  that  raised  a  storm  of  indignation  through¬ 
out  the  country,  was  the  imposition  of  a  forced  loan  without  the  gi-ant  of  Parliament. 
Many,  some  high  in  authority  refused  to  contribute  and  repudiated  the  assessment  as 
unjust  and  despotic,  but  the  “Privy  Council"  of  Charles  was  supreme,  and  to  avoid  these 
high-handed  measures  and  escape  and  get  away,  Winthrop  had  founded  a  colony  in  North 
America.  1606,  and  the  Pilgrims  had  settled  in  New  England  in  1620,  and  at  Jamestown, 
1607,  and  along  the  coast  were  thriving  English  colonies,  sc  on  the  whole,  there  was 
every  inducement  for  emigration  for  aggrieved  and  daring  spirits  to  a  new  and  free 
country  or  the  oppressed  and  ambitious  to  exploit  and  know  the  world. 
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Noted  Castle  and  Catliedral  Cities  in  England  Pertaining  to  Buck  Historj. 

Warwick  Castle,  which  long  belonged  tO’  the  Earl  of  Warwick  (The  King  Maker), 
8,263  acres  in  1873,  stands  upon  a  high  rocky  bluff  overlooking  the  river  Avon,  8  miles 
by  rail  from  Stratford-on-Avon.  “Warwick  Castle  is  the  most  magnificent  of  the  ancient 
feudal  mansions  of  the  English  nobility,  still  used  as  a  residence."  Its  principal  features 
are  Caesar's  TO'Wer,  147  feet  high,  built  in  the  14th  century;  the  Gateway  Tower,  with 
portcullis  in  the  center  and  Earl  Guy’s  Tower,  128  feet,  also  of  the  14th  century.  “In 
proof  of  his  prowess,  do  not  his  gigantic  helmet,  his  furnace-like  pot  and  his  mighty  fork, 
remain  in  the  castle  to  this  day."  “For  it  is  said  he  overlorded  the  nation  and  awed  and 
fed  30,000  retainers  in  his  vast  domains."  See  pp.  34-35  of  Book.  The  Church  of  St. 
Mary  (built  1443  to  1464)  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  pure  Gothic  in  the  kingdom. 
In  the  center  of  the  chapel  is  the  splendid  tomb  of  its  first  Earl.  One  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  places  in  Warwick  is  the  hospital  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  founded  in  1571.  “One 
of  the  most  picturesque  examples  of  half-timbered  buildings  in  England."  The  area  of 
the  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  is  5,512  acres,  which  has  excellent  orchards 
and  market  gardens  and  excels  in  honey,  wdth  some  of  the  finest  woodland  in  England. 
Population  in  1881,  11,800. 

Norwich,  capital  of  Norfolk  Co.,  was  formerly  a  British  and  Roman  town,  was 
burned  by  Sweyn.  became  the  seat  of  the  bishopric  of  East  Anglia  in  1094.  The  cathe¬ 
dral.  begun  in  1096.  is  said  to  preserve  its  Norman  plan  with  less  alteration  than  any 
other  English  cathedral.  It  received  a  colony  of  Flemish  weavers  in  the  14th  century 
and  became  an  important  center  for  cloth  manufactures,  and  it  was  one  of  the  leading 
towns  in  England  in  the  17th  century.  The  ancient  walls  (of  1294  to  1342).  some  por¬ 
tions  of  which  remain,  with  their  12  gate  houses  (the  last  demolished  in  1808)  were 
only  4  miles  in  circuit.  Those  narrow  limits  were  long  ago  outgrown,  for  Evelyn  writes 
in  1761,  “The  suburbs  are  large,  the  prospects  sweete,  with  other  amenities,  not  omitting 
the  flower  gaialens.  in  which  all  the  inhabitants  excel."  Beneath  the  low,  chalky  heights 
of  Mousehold  Heath,  once  wooded,  now  heathery,  lies  antique  Norwich.  “A  fine  old  city 
truly,"  to  quote  George  Borrow,  “view  it  from  whatever  side  you  will,  but  it  shows  best 
from  the  east,  where  the  ground,  bold  and  elevated,  overlooks  the  fair  fertile  valley  in 
which  it  stands.  At  the  foot  of  the  heights  flows  the  narrow  and  deep  winding  river 
Wensum,  a  little  above  its  confluence  with  the  Yare,  with  the  antique  Bishop's  Bridge  of 
1295,  communicating  with  a  long  and  widening  suburb,  flanked  on  either  side  by  rich 
meadows  of  brightest  green,  beyond  which  spreads  the  city;  the  fine  old  city,  with  its 
elegant  churches  and  massive  towering  Dominican  Cathedral,  perhaps  the  most  curious 
and  typical  specimen  extant  of  the  genuine  old  English  town."  Population  in  1912, 
124,120.  (Enc.  Brit.,  Vol.  22.  p.  594;  and  p.  37  of  Book.) 

Lincoln,  capital  of  Lincolnshire,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  interesting  cities  in 
England.  The  great  “Munster”  Cathedral  is  a  noble  edifice,  doubly  cruciform,  with 
central  tower  of  271  feet  and  two-  western  towers  of  Gothic  and  Norman  architecture, 
unrivalled  in  Europe.  The  Castle  erected  by  Wm.  the  Conqueror  in  1086  (causing  the 
removal  of  166  houses),  its  principal  remains  are  the  gateway  and  two  towers.  Other  build¬ 
ings  of  special  interest  are  the  Stone  Bow,  a  15th  century  town  gate;  the  High  Bridge 
with  houses  thereon  across  the  'Whitham  at  its  confluence  with  the  Foss-Dyke,  the  site 
of  John  of  Gaunt’s  Earl  of  Lincoln  Palace,  St.  Mary's  Guild  and  Conduit  and  other 
Conduits  of  the  16th  century,  and  the  Jew's  House  of  the  12th  century,  besides  14  Non¬ 
conformist  Churches.  Lincoln  was  an  important  Roman  station  and  colony.  The  ancient 
British  town  occupied  the  crown  of  the  hill,  beyond  the  Newport  or  North  Gate.  The 
south  portion,  “below  the  hill."  is  much  more  commodious  and  contains  the  principal 
shops  and  inns,  with  many  elegant  buildings  and  private  residences.  Here  also  are  the 
railway  stations.  Of  important  events.  King  Stephen  besieged  the  Empress  Matilda  in 
the  castle  in  1140.  Henry  2d  was  crowned  there  in  1141,  and  Stephen  at  Christmas  1147. 
David.  King  of  Scots,  did  homage  to  King  John  in  1201.  Lincoln  was  captured  by  King 
John  in  1216  and  invested  by  the  Barons  in  1217.  The  battle  of  Lincoln  Fair  took  place 
in  1218,  and  the  city  was  sacked  in  1266.  A  parliament  of  Henry  6th  met  there  in  1466 
and  the  town  was  stormed  by  Earl  Manchester  on  behalf  of  the  parliament  in  1644. 
Lincoln  now  has  extensive  manufactures  of  agricultural  implements  and  holds  annually 
important  horse  and  cattle  fairs.  Population  in  1912,  48,784.  (Enc.  Brit.,  Vol.  14,  p. 
657;  and  pp.  158  and  170-171  in  Book.) 
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Worcester,  capital  of  Worcestershire,  is  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Severn, 
26  miles  from  Birmingham,  in  the  “Vale  of  Worcester,”  one  of  the  finest  situations  in  all 
England.  The  principal  building  and  glory  of  the  city  is  the  cathedral,  founded  in  673, 
but  through  incursions,  disasters  and  failures,  remodelling  it  was  not  finished  until 
1216.  The  building  is  cruciform  and  without  transept  aisles,  but  has  secondary  tran¬ 
septs  to  the  choir.  The  tower  is  in  the  center  and  is  162  feet  high.  The  old  outer  walls 
of  the  nave  aisles,  a  part  of  the  transept  walls,  some  shafts  and  cloisters  and  the 
“apsidal”  crypt  remain,  of  which  there  are  only  four  examples  in  England.  It  contains 
the  tombs  of  Sts.  Oswald  and  Wulfstan  (first  builders).  King  John  and  Arthur,  Prince  of 
Wales,  son  of  Henry  7th,  who  died  in  1503.  There  are  several  ancient  churches  and  a 
Commandery  founded  by  St.  Wulfstan  in  1095,  is  one  of  the  “rarest  specimens  of  early 
house  architecture  in  existence."  The  hall  contains  an  open  timber  roof  of  the  time  of 
Henry  8th,  “a  good  bay  window,  a  fine  door,  the  projecting  canopy  of  the  dais,  a  music- 
screen  and  gallery,  and  some  fragments  of  stained  class.”  The  cathedral  grammar 
school,  founded  by  Henry  8th  in  1541,  occupies  the  refactory  of  the  old  monastery  which 
he  abolished,  and  as  recently  restored  by  the  Christians  has  many  architectural  features. 
Its  chief  manufactures  include  rope  and  fwine,  tanneries  for  gloves,  porcelain,  railway 
carriages  and  signals,  boat  building,  cider  and  berry  sauces,  vinegar  and  British  wines. 
Population  in  1912.  46,623.  (Enc.  Brit.,  Vol.  24,  p.  667;  and  p.  169  in  Book.) 

Exeter,  in  Devonshire,  is  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  western  England  which  still  re¬ 
tains  to  a  great  extent  its  antique  appearance.  Considerable  portions  of  the  ancient 
walls  remain.  In  1068  Wm.  the  Conqueror  took  it  and  founded  the  Castle  of  “Rugemont.” 
which  was  held  for  Matilda  in  1137  by  Baldwin  of  Redfers.  and  King  Stephen  took  it  after 
a  siege  of  three  months,  later.  But  the  principal  object  of  interest  is  the  cathedral,  begun 
in  1112  and  dedicated  in  1351.  Tlie  other  ancient  buildings  are  tbe  bishop's  palace  of 
the  14th  century  and  the  Hall  of  the  College  of  Vicars,  incorporated  in  1401.  The  noted 
“Exeter  Codex”  given  by  Bishop  Leofric,  is  preserved  in  the  chapter  house.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  paper,  iron  and  brass,  tanneries  and  breweries.  Population  in  1912, 
47,185.  (Enc.  Brit.,  Vol.  8,  p.  802;  and  p.  155  of  Book.) 

Noted  Cathedrals,  Castles  and  Abbeys  of  Old  England  Associated  in  Buck  History. 

Durham  Cathedral  and  Castle,  standing  near  the  center  of  Duram  City,  14  miles 
south  of  Newcastle,  on  their  island  promontory  80  freet  above  the  ox-bow  of  the  encircling 
river  Wear,  and  surrounded  below  by  tbe  old  city  walls,  and  connected  by  4  bridges.  2 
on  either  side,  form  a  picture  which  is  in  its  way  incomparable.  The  castle  was  erected 
by  Wm.  the  Conqueror  in  1072,  across  the  neck  of  the  island  peninsula,  so  as  to  guard 
the  church  and  monastery.  Bishop  Carileph's  grand  Norman  church  of  1093  still  forms 
the  main  part  of  the  cathedral  buildings,  with  numerous  additions  at  various  times, 
of  which,  the  Galilee  or  western  chapel,  which  contains  the  remains  of  the  Venerable 
Bede,  of  the  Transitional  period,  1153-1195,  the  eastern  transept  of  the  “Nine  Altars" 
containing  the  remains  of  St.  Cuthbert,  found  in  1828,  the  early  English,  western  towers, 
the  central  “Perpendicular"  tower  and  the  perpendicular  “Decorated”  windows  and  a 
magnificent  organ  built  on  the  largest  scale  and  fine  tone  for  musical  execution. 
The  exterior,  507  feet  long  by  200  in  extreme  width,  with  central  tower  of  214  feet  and 
two  small  ones  each  of  138  feet  at  west  end  and  combines  absolutely  perfect  proportion 
in  all  its  original  parts  with  a  harmonious  magnificence  of  detail  in  its  massive  columns, 
arches  and  stone  groining,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  “rocky  solidity  and  of  inde¬ 
terminate  duration.”  (Enc.  Brit.,  Vol.  7,  p.  562.) 

The  distant  view  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  rising  above  the  houses  of  the  ancient  city  is 
very  beautiful  from  here  and  the  memory  will  supply  many  other  pictures  of  cathedral- 
crowned  hilltops,  among  which  is  Bergamo-Siena.  Durham  need,  however,  fear  no  com¬ 
parisons,  either  in  England  or  in  any  other  country.  The  gi’eat  Norman  pile  could 
hold  its  own.  too,  among  cathedrals  on  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  even  without  the  en¬ 
hanced  effect  it  gains  from  its  splendid  position  (see  pp.  161  and  170  of  Book).  The 
bishops  of  Durham,  the  famous  old  English  city,  were  prince  bishops  and,  the  bishopric, 
richest  in  England,  and  this  is  no  empty  title,  for  does  not  an  old  chronicler  say  that 
“whatever  right  the  King  has  outside  Durham,  the  bishop  has  within."  It  is  probable 
if  the  Norman  owners  of  the  first  keep  could  revisit  the  scene  today  that  they  would 
have  their  ideas  of  what  a  castle  may  be,  considerably  enlarged,  (^^athedrals,  castles, 
bridges,  all  these  come  in  the  category  of  buildings  which  the  men  of  bygone  days  held 
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to  be  of  capital  importance  and  lavished  much  of  love  and  care  upon.  Furthermore, 
the  three  are  generally  to  be  found  together.  Durham  has  its  ancient  bridges  as  well  as 
its  cathedral  and  its  castle.  (London  Matt.) 

Tintern  Abbey,  a  famous  ecclesiastical  ruin,  occupies  a  position  of  great  beauty  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Wye,  in  Monmouthshire,  about  9  miles  southeast  of  Monmouth, 
w'as  founded  in  1131  for  Cistercian  Monks  by  Walter  de  Clare,  a  relative  of  the 
Conqueror,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  The  style  of  architecture  is  a  transition  from  the 
early  English  to  decorated  and  is  very  handsome,  and  may  be  ranked  as  among  the  finest 
in  England.  The  ruins  consist  of  portions  of  the  nave,  transept,  central  tower  and  choir. 
Most  of  the  building,  except  the  roof  and  tower,  remain  almost  entire.  (Enc.  Brit.,  Vol. 
16,  p.  754;  see  bottom  p.  33  of  Buck  Gen.) 

Yprkshire  is  celebrated  for  its  abbeys  and  has  many  interesting  examples.  The 
beautiful  ruins  of  Kirkstall  Abbey,  founded  in  1152  by  Henry  de  Lucy,  for  Cister¬ 
cian  Monks,  on  the  river  Addle,  a  branch  of  the  Aire,  in  the  Woodhouse  Moor-Valley, 
about  3  miles  north  of  Leeds  in  West  Riding,  Yorkshire;  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
best  preserved  and  least  altered,  exhibiting  remarkably  fine  example  of  the  old  Norman 
perpendicular.  The  church,  refactory  and  other  remains  here  are  of  the  Cistercian  type, 
in  the  early  English  style  with  some  traces  of  the  Norman,  with  a  short  chancel  of  two 
squares,  and  transepts,  with  three  eastward  chapels  to  each,  divided  by  solid  walls.  The 
whole  is  of  the  most  studied  plainness,  the  windows  are  unadorned  and  the  nave  has 
no  triforium  and  the  cloister  to  the  south  occupies  the  whole  length  of  the  nave.  Above 
this  runs  the  dormitories,  opening  by  stairs  into  the  south  transept  of  the  church.  The 
hall  was  the  most  spacious  apartment,  measuring  83  feet  long  by  48  in  width,  and  divided 
by  two  rows  of  columns,  and  with  its  parlors  or  reception  and  living  rooms,  kitchens, 
pantry  and  buttery,  with  vaulted  cellars  and  lavatories  beneath  and  Abbot's  house  and 
infirmary  and  dispensary  outside,  wdth  w'orkshops,  barns,  gardens,  fields,  fish  pond  and 
mill,  in  connection  therewith  is  the  most  perfect  in  existence,  of  which  we  have  so  good 
an  account,  thus  laying  within  the  3  mile  radius  of  Leeds,  with  a  population  of  456,789 
in  1912.  (Enc.  Brit..  Vol.  1,  p.  18.) 

The  Wells  Cathedral,  in  Somerset  Co.,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mendip  Hills,  135  miles 
west  of  London.  The  present  cathedral  was  erected  by  Bishop  Jocelin,  1220-1244,  and 
finished  by  others  in  1300.  The  noble  and  well  designed  central  tower  is  160  feet  high, 
with  two  western  facade  towers.  The  whole  church  is  a  building  of  exceptional  splendor 
and  beauty,  it  is  covered  throughout  with  stone  groining  from  the  early  English  of  the 
choir  to  the  fan  vaulting  of  the  central  tower.  Its  plan  consists  of  a  nave  and  aisle 
with  two  short  transepts,  each  with  a  western  aisle  and  two  eastern  chapels,  the  choir 
and  its  aisles  of  long  length,  behind  the  high  altar  are  two  smaller  transepts  with  a 
richly  decorated  lady  chapel  and  semi-octagonal  apse.  The  cloister,  160  by  150  feet, 
extends  along  the  whole  length  of  the  nave.  The  extreme  length  of  the  church  is  371 
feet.  The  oak  stalls  and  bishop's  throne  in  the  choir  are  magnificent  specimens  of 
15th  century  wood-carving,  still  well-preserved.  The  great  glory  of  the  church,  and  that 
makes  its  unique,  is  the  wonderful  series  of  sculptured  figures  in  the  exterior  of  the  west 
front.  The  whole  of  the  facade,  147  feet  wide,  and  the  two  western  towers  are  com¬ 
pletely  covered  with  the  grandest  examples  of  fine  13th  century  statuary  in  existence. 
It  is  covered  with  more  than  600  figures  in  the  full  round  or  in  relief,  arranged  in 
tiers  and  of  varying  life  sizes,  finely  decorated  in  gold  and  silver.  The  tympana  of  the 
doorways  are  filled  with  reliefs  and  above  them  stand  rows  of  collossal  statues  of  Kings 
and  Queens,  bishops  and  saints,  and  prophets  with  graceful  folds  of  drapery  and  dig¬ 
nified  heads  of  noble  type,  designed  with  due  regard  to  the  main  lines  of  the  structure 
and  history  of  the  period  from  St.  Augustine  down  to  and  including  the  Saxon,  Norman 
and  Plantagenet  dynasties.  Also  48  reliefs  with  subjects  from  Bible  history  and  an 
immense  representation  of  the  Last  Judgment  and  the  Resurrection,  the  latter  alone 
containing  about  150  figures,  by  eminent  and  distinguished  English  theologians  and 
artists  and  which  comprises  some  of  the  most  beautiful  mediaeval  architecture  and 
statuary  combined  which  exists  anywhere  in  England.  (Enc.  Brit.,  Vol.  21,  p.  558.) 

>oted  Towns  and  Cities  in  England  in  Kelation  or  Pertaining  to  Buck  History. 

Colchester,  in  Essex  Co.,  a  market  town,  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  and 
river  port  on  the  Colne,  which  is  there  crossed  by  3  bridges,  51  miles  from  London  by 
railway,  is  an  ancient  town  with  relics  of  a  castle  and  keep  built  in  the  reign  of  Wm. 
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Rufus.  Ruins  also  remain  of  the  12th  century  Augustinian  Priory  of  St.  Botolph  and 
a  gateway  represents  the  11th  century  Benedictine  Abbey  of  St.  John.  The  Churches  of 
St.  James  and  St.  Giles  date  from  before  the  Norman  conquest.  The  later  centuries 
have  added  largely  to  the  number  of  the  churches,  the  oldest,  St.  Peter's,  built  in  time  of 
Henry  1st  and  being  restored  in  more  recent  years,  besides  chapels  and  schools,  and 
many  of  the  newer  buildings  are  not  unworthy  of  the  town  in  which  they  stand.  The  town 
within  the  old  Roman  walls  formed  an  oblong  of  about  108  acres,  but  new  streets  stretch 
far  beyond  these  limits.  Colchester  is  now  the  center  of  a  large  agricultural  district 
and  has  very  extensive  corn  and  cattle  markets.  Its  chief  industries  are  its  flour  mills, 
clothing  and  boot  and  shoe  factories,  iron  foundries,  breweries,  lime  works,  and  cord  and 
rope  making  yards.  The  town  has  considerable  shipping  trade  and  there  are  extensive 
oyster  beds  and  shipping  on  the  coast.  Population  in  1912,  38,351.  (Enc.  Brit.,  Vol.  6,  p. 
124;  pp.  170  and  178  of  Book;.) 

Winchester,  in  Hampshire,  a  city  and  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough,  on  the 
river  Itchen,  60  miles  S.  W.  of  London,  is  an  ancient  city,  the  Caer  Gwenb  (white  city) 
of  the  Britons  and  the  Venta  Belgarum  of  the  Romans,  being  in  a  central  position  on 
the  Roman  high-roads  in  the  south  of  England.  As  a  residence  of  the  Saxon  Kings, 
it  became  after  the  Norman  conquest  the  capital  of  the  country.  Many  sovereigns  were 
crowned  and  many  parliaments  held  here  and  the  city  continued  to  be  a  favorite  royal 
residence,  and  Henry  2d  rebuilt  the  palace  on  a  larger  scale.  But  in  the  15th  century,  in 
Cromwell’s  time,  the  city  suffered  severely  from  a  siege  and  the  castle  was  dismantled, 
but  the  hall  of  the  palace  and  foundations  still  exist  and  in  Sept.  16,  1685,  Charles  2d 
had  made  it  a  “stately  frabric.”  It  also  possesses  a  famous  cathedral,  founded  in  the 
11th  century,  the  transepts,  crypt  and  part  of  the  nave  being  of  that  period.  It  is  the 
largest  cathedral  in  England,  560  feet  in  length,  and  has  a  magnificent  interior  of 
various  periods  of  architecture.  Among  many  ancient  monuments  and  memorials  to 
Saxon  and  Danish  Kings  and  Norman  Princes,  are  those  of  Hasdicanute,  William  Rufus 
(Wm.  2d)  and  others  who  were  crowned  and  buried  there.  It  has  besides,  several 
churches  and  a  hospital  founded  in  the  12th  century,  which  contains  a  handsome  Norman 
church  of  the  11th  to  the  15th  century  reconstruction.  It  is  the  seat  of  Winchester 
College,  founded  in  1387.  Its  fine  chapel,  hall,  choristers  and  other  buildings  still  exist 
in  good  preservation.  The  city  has  several  good  schools  and  the  usual  public  and 
charitable  institutions  and  its  barracks,  which  accommodate  about  2,000  men.  In  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages  it  was  famed  for  its  wool  trade  and  textile  fabrics;  in  the  14th  century  it  was 
the  chief  wool  mart  of  England  and  had  an  extensive  trade  with  France.  Belgium  and 
Holland.  In  the  15th  century  this  prosperity  declined  by  warfare  and  has  not  survived. 
Population  in  1881,  17,780.  (Enc.  Brit.,  Vol.  24,  p.  596;  pp.  148  and  155  of  Book.) 

Chester,  capital  of  West  Cheshire,  situated  on  river  Dee,  20  miles  from  open  sea 
and  16  miles  S.  E.  of  Liverpool,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  England,  an  out- 
gi’owth  of  a  Roman  camp,  famous  for  its  frequently-discovered  relics  of  Roman  and 
Norman  occupation  and  for  the  examples  of  medieval  architecture  still  existing.  Its 
unique  “Rows,"  on  the  four  principal  streets,  are  continuous  galleries  penetrating  the 
fronts  of  the  old  timbered  houses  of  the  14th  century  on  the  first  floor  along  and  above 
the  street,  and  roofed  by  the  second  stories  projecting  over  them.  They  are  reached  by 
staircases  and  are  lined  with  shops.  Ancient  walls  and  gateways  of  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries  still  encircle  the  town,  the  walk  on  the  top  forming  an  admirable  promenade 
and  outlook.  Within  the  walls  are  five  sectarian  parish  churches  consecrated  to  the 
Saints  and  dating  from  1093  to  1250.  Earl  Hugh  Lupus,  nephew  of  the  Conqueror,  was 
the  founder  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey  in  1075,  which  Henry  8th  converted  into  the  cathe¬ 
dral  and  richly  endowed  it  in  1237.  Among  the  modern  buildings  is  the  Grosvenor 
Mu.seum,  which  contains  many  Roman  and  other  antiquities,  as  the  renowned  20th 
Roman  Legion  was  stationed  here,  from  its  first  occupancy,  to  as  late  as  the  3d  century. 
Its  industries  include  the  manufacture  of  patent  shot,  paint,  lead  piping  and  leather. 
Dairying  is  also  carried  on  outside  and  cheese  fairs  are  held  every  month.  Population 
in  1912,  36,309.  (Enc.  Brit.,  Vol.  5,  pp.  604-605;  pp.  161  and  172  of  Book.) 

Leicester,  capital  of  Leicestershire,  on  the  river  Soar,  27  miles  south  of  Nottingham. 
The  ancient  town  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman  Ralac,  and  fragments  of  pavement  and 
other  relics  have  been  unearthed.  Also  a  part  of  the  Jewry  wall,  a  Roman  barrier  in 
the  ancient  Jewish  quarter  still  exists.  Leicester  was  one  of  the  “five  burghs”  of  the 
Danes.  A  castle  erected  here  early  in  the  12th  century,  on  the  site  of  an  earlier 
fortress,  became  a  residence  of  John  of  Gaunt.  Two  gateways  and  the  great  Norman 
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hall  of  the  castle  still  remain.  Also  ruins  of  an  Augustinian  Abbey,  founded  in  1143  by 
King  John.  Manufacturers  of  worsted  hosiery,  boots  and  shoes,  elastic  webbing  and  agri¬ 
cultural  implements  are  now  carried  on.  Population  in  1912,  228,732.  (Enc.  Brit.,  Vol. 
14,  pp.  424-425.) 

Jarrow-on-Tyne,  a  town  of  Durham  Co.,  7  miles  S.  E.  of  Newcastle  by  rail.  The 
restored  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  which  contains  a  “Crucifixion"  by  Vandyck,  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Benedictine  Monastery,  founded  in  685  by  Ceolfrid,  and  is  famous  as 
the  scene  of  the  life  long  labors  of  the  Venerable  Bede.  Close  by  are  the  various  chapels, 
and  his  body  was  buried  within  the  church  beside  that  of  his  pupil,  St.  Cuthbert,  and 
attracted  many  pilgrims  until  it  was  removed  to  Durham  by  Edward  the  Confessor. 
Jarrow  Slake  is  a  river  bay  one  mile  long  and  half  as  broad,  in  which  it  is  said  the  fleet 
of  King  Egfrid  found  a  station.  On  its  banks  are  the  new  Tyne  docks,  formed  at  great 
expense  by  the  North  Eastern  Railway  Co.  Jarrow  now  has  iron  shipbuilding,  engine 
works,  iron  founderies,  rolling  mills,  large  paper  mills,  chemical  works  and  other  in¬ 
dustries.  Population  in  1912,  342,294.  (Enc.  Brit.,  Vol.  13,  p.  593;  pp.  35,  170  and  220 
and  Ill.  160  of  Book.) 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  in  Northumberland,  is  a  market  town,  seaport  and  coaling 
station,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne.  Newcastle  owes  its  origin  to  the  “Pons  Aelii,”  a 
Roman  bridge  of  Hadrian's  time,  spanning  the  tidal  river  at  this  point.  The  castle  from 
which  the  town  takes  its  name  was  a  noted  stronghold  erected  by  Henry  2d  in  1172  on 
the  site  of  that  built  in  1080  by  Robert  Courthouse,  eldest  son  of  Wm.  the  Conqueror,  and 
“for  strength  and  magnificence  far  surpassed  all  the  Norman  structures  in  England.” 
As  a  Roman  and  Saxon  town,  was  taken  by  the  Scots  in  1292  and  then  again  in  1644, 
and  long  held  an  important  place  in  border  warfare.  Of  portions  of  the  city’s  old  walls 
of  over  2  miles,  there  still  remains  some  of  the  postern  towers  and  the  “massive  keep,” 
and  the  narrow  hillside  streets  along  the  river  front  in  the  older  portion  still  contain 
several  of  the  old  quaint  gabled-fronted  houses  and  shops  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time, 
1589,  with  spacious  streets  and  imposing  buildings  in  other  sections.  It  has  immense 
Stores  and  mines  of  coal  in  its  neighborhood  and  it  is  the  largest  coal  market  in  the 
world,  and  also  has  large  shipbuilding  yards,  engineering  and  steel  works,  locomotive 
works,  glass  works,  coal  docks  and  elevators  and  other  extensive  industries.  Population 
in  1912,  281,584.  (Enc.  Brit.,  Vol.  17,  pp.  377-379;  pp.  30  and  155  of  Book.) 


“British  Losses  in  Late  World  War.”  (The  Price  of  Nobility  in  Late  World  War.) 

THE  PRICE  OF  NOBILITY. 

It  is  Feared  That  the  Great  War  That  Rayed  in  Europe  Will  Extinguish  the 

British  Aristocracy. 

The  old  French  adage  “noblesse  oblige”  has  never  been  more  true  than  now,  as  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  part  played  by  the  aristocracy  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
present  war.  No  recruiting  officers,  no  bands  or  parades  have  been  needed  to  bring  the 
sons  of  the  finest  families  of  Britain  to  the  colors.  They  have  rallied,  fought  and  fallen 
in  so  great  numbers  that  there  is  practically  not  a  noble  house  in  all  the  United  Kingdom 
today  which  is  not  in  mourning. 

Sole  heirs,  eldest  sons,  youngest  sons,  fathers  and  brothers  of  the  greatest  and  most 
famous  English  families  went  to  the  front  at  the  very  offset  and  are  now  in  the  trenches 
in  France  and  at  the  Dardanelles  or  on  the  high  seas.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
peer  of  England  is  paying  toll  not  less  willingly  but  even  far  more  than  the  men  of  the 
working  classes. 

Many  gallant  young  officers  who  led  their  men  to  glory  on  the  western  front  at 
Mons,  at  the  Marne  or  in  Belgium  at  Ypres,  Neuve  Chapelle  and  Loos,  were  the  direct 
descendants  of  those  who  fought  and  fell  at  Waterloo,  at  Crecy  and  at  Poitiers. 

The  terrific  blow  dealt  to  the  great  families  of  Britain  by  the  gi’eat  war  has  caused 
many  to  express  serious  fear  that  the  conflict  which  is  now  raging  in  Europe  will  com¬ 
pletely  extinguish  the  British  aristocracy. 

In  fact  it  is  being  seriously  proposed  that  where  through  the  deaths  of  sole  heirs  by 
war  special  remainders  shall  be  instituted  so  that  the  titles  shall  descend  to  heirs  female 
or  heirs  general,  thereby  preserving  the  peera.ge. 
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In  the  usual  patent  of  nobility  the  title  only  descends  to  heirs  of  the  body  male  and 
special  remainders  are  granted  only  in  cases  where  some  great  national  service  has  been 
rendered,  as  in  the  case  of  Lord  Roberts,  whose  peerage  descends  through  his  daughter, 
and  Lord  Kitchener,  whose  earldom  upon  his  death  will  descend  to  his  brother  or  his 
brother’s  children. 

Already  five  peerages  are  without  heirs  in  remainder  through  the  war,  six  peers 
have  been  killed. 

Nearly  30  heirs  to  peerages  have  been  killed  and  almost  as  many  wounded. 

Fifty  sons  of  peers  have  been  killed  and  the  number  wounded  is  in  the  hundreds. 
Brothers  of  peers,  baronets  and  knights  who  have  either  been  killed  or  wounded 
number  a  great  total. 

How  heavily  the  titled  families  have  contributed  themselves  to  this  conflict  may 
best  be  imagined  when  it  is  stated  that  213  peers  and  424  sons  of  peers  are  already 
serving  with  the  colors.  Boys  and  mere  infants  are  succeeding  to  titles. 

Loxdox. — Lord  Buckmaster,  formerly  Lord  Chancellor,  declared  in  the  House  of 
Lords  the  other  day  that  the  people  of  “middle  class"  in  Great  Britain  were  being  “slowly 
ground  to  powder  under  present  conditions." 

“There  is  a  large  body  of  people  whom,"  he  said,  “for  want  of  a  better  definition,  I 
will  call  the  middle  class,  the  people  engaged  as  civil  servants,  doctors,  lawyers,  writers, 
and  schoolmasters,  all  the  people  who  earn  relatively  small  incomes,  say  from  £300  to 
£1,000  and  who  are  the  most  thrifty  and  the  most  self-sacrificing  class  in  the  whole 
country. 

“They  are  people  who  stint  themselves  sometimes  of  almost  the  necessities  of  life 
in  order  that  they  may  give  their  sons  a  better  chance  at  school  and  at  college;  they  are 
the  class  which  has  recruited  all  our  finest  people  all  over  the  globe. 

“What  is  the  result?  Every  time  the  currency  is  inflated  the  hand  of  the  State  is 
put  into  their  pockets,  and  from  their  small,  hard-won  earnings  sums  are  taken  away  in 
order  that  other  people  may  have  more. 

“These  are  the  people  who  are  being  slowly  ground  to  powder  under  the  present 
conditions,  and  I  say  it  is  the  class  which  represents  the  life-growing  point  of  the  nation. 
If  that  class  is  once  destroyed  it  will  be  impossible  that  it  should  ever  be  replaced." — 
Jan.  8,  1920. 

Glojieester,  Loiidoii  and  Stratford-oii..4v«ii  in  English  History,  .Vssociated  with  that  of 
the  Bucks  in  England  (See  pp,  Idl,  IGS-IKS  of  the  Buck  Hist,  and  Gen.).  “.4monu: 
Numerous  Interesting  Relics  of  the  Biddle  Ages  in  Gloucestershire  are  the  Re¬ 
stored  Castle  of  Siidley  Hall,  near  Winchoinhe,  on  River  Ishorne,  a  Branch  of  the 
Avon,  in  Northeast  of  Gloucestershire,  a  .Banor  House  Before  the  Conquest,  a 
Baronial  Castle  in  the  Hays  of  Stephen,  and  the  Home  in  Succession  of  the  Botelers, 
Seymours,  Queen  Katherine  Parr  and  the  Chandos  Family.”  (Enc.  Brit.,  9th  Ed., 
ToL  10,  p.  090.) 

Gloucester,  capital  of  Gloucestershire,  near  its  center  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of 
England.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  gentle  eminence  of  the  left  bank,  overlooking 
the  Severn,  with  2  bridges  on  incurve  of  tbe  river,  33  miles  N.  E.  of  Bristol  and  abo-ut  75 
miles  N.  W.  of  London,  in  a  valley  sheltered  by  the  Cotswold  and  Melvern  Hills.  In 
the  time  of  the  Romans  it  was  the  camp  of  Glevum,  vestiges  of  which  now’  remain.  As 
a  Roman  station  under  Aulus  Plautus  it  became  a  city  of  Mercia,  and  under  the  Saxons 
derived  its  present  name.  In  the  days  of  the  “Venerable  Bede"  Gloucester  was  “one  of 
the  noblest  cities  in  the  land."  The  Norman  Kings,  beginning  with  Wm.  the  Conqueror, 
favored  it  as  a  royal  residence.  Henry  1st  met  his  death  near  there  in  1135,  after 
bequeathing  his  crown  to  his  dau.  Matilda.  Henry  2d  held  the  great  council  of  the 
“Court  of  the  Kings"  there  in  1175,  and  Henry  3d  was  crowned  there  in  the  abbey  in 
1216  and  “loved  Gloucester  better  than  London."  The  great  cathedral  of  Norman-Gothic 
architecture  is  the  most  important  building,  wdiose  construction  was  begun  in  the  11th 
century.  It  is  420  feet  long  and  144  broad,  with  a  beautiful  central  tower  rising  to  the 
height  of  225  feet  and  topped  by  four  gi'aceful  pinnacles.  The  nave  is  massiv’e  Norman, 
with  early  English  roof;  the  crypt  also,  under  the  choir,  aisles  and  chapels  is  Norman, 
as  is  also  the  chapter  house  and  transepts  and  porches  in  the  decorated  Gothic.  The 
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cloisters  are  on  the  north  and  the  carols  or  stalls  for  the  Monks’  study  and  writing  lying 
to  the  south.  The  finest  monument  is  the  canopied  shrine  of  Edward  2d,  who  was  in¬ 
terred  here  after  being  deposed  and  his  murder  at  Berkeley  Castle,  in  1327,  hy  Morti¬ 
mer's  villains.  By  the  visits  of  pilgrims  to  this,  the  building  and  sancturary  were 
enriched.  In  a  side  chapel,  too,  is  a  monument  in  colored  bog  oak  of  Robert  Courthouse,  a 
great  benefactor  to  the  abbey,  the  oldest  son  of  the  Conqueror,  who  was  interred  here. 
One  of  the  oldest  houses  in  the  city  is  the  “New  Inn,  in  the  Northgate  Street,"  a  strong 
and  massive  timbered  house,  with  external  galleries  and  court  yards,  built  in  1450,  for 
the  pilgrims  to  Edward  2d’s  shrine,  a  traditional  subterranean  passage  leading  thence  to 
the  cathedral.  The  timber  is  principally  chestnut.  It  is  an  important  industrial  center, 
with  manufactures  of  engines,  railway  cars,  agricultural  implements,  cutlery,  large 
shipbuilding  yards,  foundries  and  flour  mills.  All  public  utilities  are  municipally  owned 
and  town  is  progressive  and  enterprising.  A  canal  admits  vessels  from  the  estuary  of 
the  Severn  to  spacious  docks  and  extensive  commerce  is  carried  on  with  foreign  ports, 
especially  those  of  the  Black  Sea.  Population  in  1911,  50,035.  (Enc.  Brit.,  Vol.  10,  pp. 
690-691;  pp.  155,  168-169  of  Book.) 

The  rivers  of  England,  in  connection  with  its  tides,  have  had  a  very  real  part  in 
its  history.  They  are  not  long  like  the  rivers  of  great  continents,  but  a  number  of  them 
are  navigable  through  a  large  part  of  their  course  and  are  thus  of  great  commercial 
importance.  All  around  the  coast  the  tides  are  high,  that  at  Bristol  reaching  the  height 
of  30  feet,  and  because  of  this  it  has  been  possible  for  certain  cities,  which  are  situated 
some  distance  from  the  seaboard  to  become  great  seaports.  The  most  noted  of  such 
cities  is  London,  navigable  for  largest  ships,  200  miles  up  on  the  Thames,  which  ranks 
well  to  the  top,  among  the  commerce  carrying  rivers  of  the  world.  Other  eastern  rivers 
of  importance  are  the  Ouse,  Humber,  Tyne,  Wear  and  the  Tees;  on  the  west  there  are 
the  Severn,  the  longest  river  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Mersey,  which  carries  down  to 
the  sea  great  freights  from  Liverpool  and  other  manufacturing  districts.  The  estuary 
of  the  Humber  extends  for  over  20  miles  for  the  largest  ships,  varying  from  one  to  seven 
miles  in  width,  thus  forming  an  important  water  system  for  exporting  and  importing 
raw  and  manufactured  products  for  York,  Lincoln,  Leeds,  Hull  and  Great  Grimsby. 

London  is  the  most  important  place  on  earth.  It  is  not  only  the  most  populous,  but 
is  the  greatest  of  great  cities.  No  other  city  is  the  center  of  so  many  world-wide  interests. 
Towards  no  other  city  do  so  many  human  beings  look  for  inspiration,  for  commands 
and  for  rewards.  (E.  Burton  Holmes,  the  famous  traveler  and  teacher.)  No  other  city 
contains  so  many  spots  that  are  associated  with  the  lives  of  the  people  who  have  played 
a  prominent  part  in  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  No  other  city  contains  so  many 
landmarks  which  remind  one  of  poets,  whose  works  are  among  the  masterpieces  of  the 
English  language;  of  authors  whose  books  have  become  the  common  heritage  of  the 
human  race;  of  men  of  science  who  by  their  researches  and  discoveries  have  contributed 
to  the  advancement  of  mankind,  and  of  men  of  great  achievement  in  the  domain  of 
politics,  commerce,  finance  and  other  branches  of  human  activity.  With  its  noble 
Westminster  Abbey,  magnificent  Palace,  Houses  of  Parliament,  splendid  churche.s,  noted 
halls  and  courts  of  justice.  Old  Tower  and  great  museum,  exchange,  parks  and  embank¬ 
ments,  with  its  12  antique  bridges  and  endless  streets  of  shops  and  stores  and  traffic 
of  the  great  metropolis,  it  stands  unrivaled  by  no  other  city. 

Stratford-on-Avon,  in  Warwickshire,  near  the  Gloucester  border,  8  miles  southwest 
of  Warwick,  on  its  course  southeast  to  the  Severn  at  Tewksbury,  in  Gloucester,  25  miles 
and  26  miles  south  of  Birmingham  by  railway.  On  entering  the  town  across  a  noble 
stone  bridge  of  14  arches,  the  road  from  the  southeast  branches  out  in  three  main  direc¬ 
tions,  on  the  right  to  Warwick  and  Coventry,  on  the  left  to  Alcester,  while  between  runs 
the  central  street  (old  Roman  way  of  1100  years  ago)  to  Birmingham,  Chester  and  the 
north  and  another  road  leaves  the  town  beyond  the  noted  Trinity  Church,  where  Shake¬ 
speare  is  buried  in  the  chancel,  and  following  the  river  goes  to  Bidford,  Salford  Priors 
and  Eversham  (between  the  Eversham  and  Alcester  roads  lies  the  hamlet  of  Shottery, 
where  lay  the  cottage  of  Anne  Hathaway).  It  is  a  picturesque  country  road  connecting 
a  string  of  undulating  villages  and  hamlets  with  Stratford.  The  town  itself  in  the  16th 
century  consisted  of  the  low-gabled  roofed,  wood-and-plaster  houses,  dotted  at  intervals 
along  these  roads  and  down  the  cross  streets  to  the  river,  most  of  the  houses  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  time  had  gardens  at  the  back  and  many  at  the  sides,  with  shrubs  and  flowers 
and  wide  streets,  in  later  times  closed  up  more  or  less  to  shops  of  exposed  wares  and 
inns,  for  the  yoeman  and  graziers,  who  with  their  wives  and  families  frequented  the 
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place  on  annual  fair  and  Rother  Market  days.  As  the  birthplace  and  home  of  Shake¬ 
speare  (1564-1616)  it  has  become  a  classic  center  visited  annually  by  some  50,000  people. 
The  Guard  house  where  he  was  born,  Shottery  where  he  courted  Anne  Hathaway,  Char¬ 
lotte  Park,  once  the  seat  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  whose  displeasure  Shakespeare  incurred 
by  stealing  his  deer;  the  Shakespeare  Memorial  Theater  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon  and 
his  monument  are  all  places  worthy  of  visiting  in  the  old  historic  town.  The  Shakespeare 
Hotel,  situated  in  the  center  of  the  town  close  to  the  theater  and  old  High  Cross,  was 
erected  in  the  14th  century.  Near  here  is  the  Harvard  House,  the  early  home  of  the 
Harvard  family,  founders  of  Harvard  University. 

The  Lineage  and  Relationship  of  Queen  Katherine  Parr,  the  Gth  and  Last  Wife  of 
Henry  Stli  of  England,  to  the  Various  Buck  Family  Descendants  of  England,  t  on- 
tinned  from  pp.  31  and  32  of  Buck  Hist,  and  Gen.  of  1917,  from  E.vtraets  from  Vol. 
2  of  “The  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,  from  the  Vorman  toiKinest,”  hy  Agnes 
Strickland  of  Reydon  Hall,  Suffolk,  Oct.,  1S61,  in  Sl.\  Volumes,  Revised  and  Enlarged 
Editions  Puhlished  in  London,  1S7(),  “From  Old  Historic  Rolls  I  Oi»ened.”  (Beau¬ 
mont.) 

“The  treasures  of  antiquity  laid  up,  in  old  historic  rolls,  I  opened."’  (Beaumont.) 
Henry  8th,  was  the  son  of  Henry  7th  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  of  York,  bn.  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  Tudor  Palace  in  1491,  and  in  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Arthur  in  1502,  whose 
widow,  Catherine  of  Aragon,  he  soon  md.  and  became  heir  apparent  to  the  English 
throne,  to  which  he  was  unanimously  elected  and  crowned  at  Westminster  and  proved 
the  most  absolute  and  supreme  monarch  for  38  years  that  England  ever  had  and  in 
bringing  about  the  gi’eat  “English  Reformation,"’  he  was  the  styled  “The  Defender  of  the 
Faith,’’ 

Katherine  Parr,  the  first  Protestant  Queen  of  England,  and  the  nursing  mother  of 
the  “Reformation.’’  Her  royal  descent  was  the  dau.  of  Sir  Thos.  Parr,  Knight,  born  in 
Kendal-castle  in  1510.  Prom  the  marriage  of  his  Norman  progenitor,  Ivo  de  Tellebois, 
with  Lucy,  the  sister  of  the  renowned  Earls  Morcar  and  Edwin.  Sir  Thos.  Parr  inherited 
the  blood  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kings.  Ivo  de  Tellebois  was  the  fir.st  Baron  of  Kendal 
and  maintained  the  state  of  a  petty  sovereign  in  the  north,  Elizabeth,  an  only  dau.,  a 
descendant  md.  Sir  Wm.  Parr,  Knight,  and  who  brought  Kendal-castle  and  a  rich  in¬ 
heritance  intO'  Queen  Katherine’s  paternal  house.  Sir  Wm.  Parr,  the  grandson  of  this 
pair,  was  made  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  md.  Elizabeth,  a  co-heiress  of  Lord  Fitzhugh. 
by  Alice,  dau.  of  Ralph  Neville,  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  and  Joanna  Beaufort,  dau.  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster.  Alice  Neville  was  sister  of  the  King’s  great-gi’and- 
mother  Cicely  Neville,  Duchess  of  York  and  through  this  connection  Katherine  Parr 
was  the  4th  cousin  to  Htenry  the  8th,  and  also  the  same  to  Lord  Burgh,  Lord  Latimer 
and  Sir  Thos.  Seymour,  as  we  shall  see  later. 

From  the  elder  co-heiress  of  Fitzhugh,  the  patrimony  of  the  Marmions,  the  ancient 
champicns  of  England,  was  transmitted  to  Sir  Thos.  Parr,  father  of  Queen  Katherine. 
Her  mother,  Matilda,  or  as  she  was  commonly  called.  “Maud  Green,’’  was  dau.  and  co¬ 
heiress  of  Sir  Thos.  Green  of  Boughton  and  Green’s  Norton  in  the  county  of  Northamp¬ 
ton.  This  lady  was  a  descendant  of  the  distinguished  families  of  Talbot  and  Throck¬ 
morton.  Her  sister  Annie  md.  Sir  Nicholas  Vaux,  afterward  created  Lord  Vaux,  of 
Harroden,  and  dying  childless,  the  whole  of  the  rich  inheritance  of  the  Greens  of  Bough- 
ton  centered  in  Matilda.  At  the  age  of  13  Matilda  became  the  wife  of  Sir  Thos.  Parr  in 
1508. 

The  male  line  failing  with  Wm.  de  Lancaster,  the  seventh  in  descent,  the  honor 
and  estates  of  that  mighty  family  passed  to  his  sisters  Helwise  and  Alice.  Margaret,  the 
elder  co-heiress  of  Helwise,  by  Peter  le  Brus.  md.  the  younger  son  of  Robert,  Lord  Roos, 
of  Hamlake  and  Wertes,  by  Isabel,  dau.  of  Alexander  2d,  King  of  Scotland.  Their 
grandson.  Sir  Thos.  de  Roos  md.  Katherine,  the  dau.  of  Sir  Thos.  Strickland  of  Sizergh- 
castle.  Westmoreland.  The  fruit  of  this  union  was  an  only  dau.,  Elizabeth,  who  brought 
Kendal-castle  and  a  rich  inheritance  into  Queen  Katherine’s  parental  house,  by  her 
marriage  with  Sir  Wm.  de  Parr,  Knight.  His  son,  her  father.  Sir  Thos.  Parr,  at  that 
time  held  high  offices  at  court,  being  master  of  the  wards  and  revels,  and  comptroller 
of  the  household  of  Henry  8th.  Her  father  died  Nov.  11,  1517,  and  she  resided  soon  after 
at  Sizergh-castle  with  Aunt  Katherine,  Lady  Strickland,  and  under  her  was  carefully 
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schooled,  with  Elizabeth  Bellingham  a  cousin  and  after  life  companion  and  ally,  of  Burn¬ 
side,  near  Kendale,  and  at  a  very  tender  age  md.  first  Edward  de  Burgh,  Lord  Burough, 
a  4th  cousin  and  widower,  of  Galnesborough  Manor-house,  and  a  fine  mansion  at  Chat- 
terick  in  Yorkshire,  with  estates  in  Newark,  where  his  1st  wife,  Alice  Cobham,  is  buried 
there.  He  died  in  1528  or  ’29,  and  Katherine  only  15  and  childless,  at  20  became  the  wife 
of  John  Neville,  Lord  Latimer,  July  20,  1518,  an  English  nobleman,  also  a  4th  cousin  and 
widower,  with  two  young  daughters  and  resided  mostly  at  “Snape,  a  goodly  castle,  in 
a  valley  belonging  to  Lord  Latimer,  with  two  or  three  good  parks,  well  wooded  and 
other  estates  about  it.  It  is  the  chief  house  and  standeth  about  2  miles  from  Great 
Tanfield.”  Lord  Latimer  died  in  Feb.,  1543,  leaving  her  childless,  with  a  rich  dowery, 
and  she  marries  the  King  Henry  8th,  at  Hampton  Court,  July  10,  1643.  She  was  learned 
and  amiable  tO'  a  high  degree,  and  Henry’s  regard  for  her  was  phenomenal,  and  lie  ap¬ 
pointed  her  Queen  Regent,  and  entrusted  the  government  in  her  hands  in  his  absence, 
on  voyage  to  France  against  the  French  King,  in  1546,  which  she  administered  with 
prudence  and  energy.  He  died  in  1547,  having  reigned  38  years,  and  being  won  overt, 
bringing  about  the  “great  Reformation,"  which  finally  culminated  in  the  first  Protestant 
Church  of  England.  One  of  the  first  fruits  of  Queen  Katherine’s  virtuous  influence 
over  the  mind  of  the  King  was  the  restoration  of  his  daughters,  the  persecuted  Mary,  and 
the  younger  neglected  Elizabeth,  to  their  proper  rank  in  the  court,  and  recognition  in 
the  order  of  succession  to  the  crown,  and  to  which  they  finally  achieved,  and  interested 
herself  in  behalf  of  the  universities,  which  he  had  established.  And  he  settled  upon  her 
in  1540,  for  life,  the  Wimbledon  Park  House,  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  and  the  Manor  of 
Yeovel,  in  Henford,  between  Somerset  and  Dorset,  who  held  it  to  her  death  in  Sept., 
1548.  After  Henry’s  death,  Jan.  28,  1547,  she  md.  her  old  lover,  Sir  Thos.  Seymour,  in 
June,  1547,  Lord  Admiral  of  England,  who  distinguished  himself  in  disposing  the  Spanish 
Armada,  and  brother  of  Jane  Seymour,  wife  of  Henry  8th,  and  privy  council  of  the  King, 
and  lived  in  the  Manor  of  Fausterne  and  Sidley  Castle,  and  she  died  the  following  year. 
Sept.  7,  1548,  leaving  a  daughter,  Mary,  to  him  and  later  on,  by  his  dying  request,  was 
carried  to  Grimsthorp  in  Lincolnshire,  where  Katherine,  the  Dower-Duchess  of  Suffolk 
resided,  and  died  at  13  years.  And  it  is  said  he  was  overgay  and  intimate  with  Elizabeth, 
and  was  suspected  of  plotting  to  overthrow  the  authority  of  his  brother,  King  Edward 
6th  of  England,  son  of  Henry  8th  and  Jane  Seymour,  and  found  guilty,  wa.s  beheaded  on 
Tower  Hill,  Mar.  20,  1549.  He  was  brother-in-law  to  Henry  8th  and  Mary  and  Margaret 
Neville  and  so  4th  cousin  to  Katherine  Parr  it  appears. 

She  had  lived  and  served  as  Wind.sor.  Winchester  and  Westminster  Palaces  and  bn.  in 
1485  in  Kendal-castle  in  Westmoreland  and  ardently  supported  in  1540-1546  by  Anna  and 
Roger  Ascham,  (Martin  Luther,  Hugh  Latimer),  and  Lord  Cranmer  and  other.s  (her 
persecuted)  friends  and  advocates  of  Protestantism  (among  the  revolting  crimes  of  the 
Tudor  period  and  supremacy).  The  time-honored  fortress  Gince,  and  hereditary  seat  of 
her  ancestors  from  the  days  of  its  Norman  founder,  Ivo  de  Tellebois,  and  ruins  still 
in  existence,  a  crumbling  relic  of  this  stronghold  of  feudal  greatness  rising  like  a  gray 
crown  over  the  great  hills  of  Kendal.  It  is  situated  on  a  lofty  eminence  commanding 
a  panoramic  view  of  the  town  and  the  picturesque,  ever  verdant  vale  of  the  Kent,  that 
clear  and  rapid  stream,  whicii  night  and  day  sings  an  unwearied  song  as  it  rushes  over 
its  rocky  bed  at  the  foot  of  the  castle  hill.  The  circular  tower  of  the  castle  is  the 
most  considerable  portion  of  the  ruins,  but  there  is  a  large  enclosure  of  ivy-mantled 
walls  remaining  with  a  few  broken  arches.  These  are  now  crowned  with  wild  flowers, 
whose  peaceful  blossoms  wave  untold,  where  the  red  cross  banner  of  St.  George  once 
flaunted  on  tower  and  parapet  of  the  sternly  guarded  fortress,  that  for  centuries  was 
regarded  a.s  the  most  important  defence  of  the  town  of  Kendal  and  the  adjacent  country- 
A  painting  of  the  royal  family  is  to  be  seen  at  Hampton  Court,  and  a  manuscript  in  Col¬ 
lege  of  Arms.  “In  the  east  window  of  the  hall  of  Baynard's  Castle,”  Sanford  says,  “stood 
the  escutcheon  of  this  Queen,  Katherine  Parr,  which  I  delineated  from  the  original  on 
the  8th  of  Nov.,  1664,  in  which  she  did  bear  quarterly  of  6  pieces — 1st,  argent,  on  a  pile, 
gules,  betwixt  6  roses  of  the  fir.st,  the  roses  of  the  secon<l,  which  was  an  augmentation 
given  to  her,  being  Queen.  2d,  argent,  two  bars  azure,  a  border  engrailed,  sable,  Parr. 
3d,  or  three  water-bougets,  sable,  Roos  of  Kendal.  4th,  Varry,  argent,  and  azure,  a  fess, 
gules,  Marmion.  5th,  three  chevrons  interlaced  in  base,  and  a  chief,  or  Fitzliugh.  6th, 
vert,  three  bucks  standing  at  gaze,  or  Green.  These  quarterings  are  ensigned  with  the 
royal  crown  and  are  between  a  K.  and  a  P.  for  Katherine  Parr."  (Genealogical  History 
of  England,  fol.  ed.,  p.  460.) 
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Sir  John  Buck,  son  and  heir  of  Lawrence  who  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt, 
1415,  md.  a  dan.  of  the  house  of  Stavley,  out  of  which  were  descended  the  Barons  Parr 
of  Kendal  and  Ross  and  Queen  Katherine  Parr.  These  Bucks  resided  mostly  at  Herthill 
in  Yorkshire  and  Sir  Buck  Knight  of  Hamby  Grange,  Lincoln,  md.  Elizabeth,  only  dau.  of 
Wm.  Green  of  Filey,  and  John  Buck,  a  son,  md.  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Nicholas  Green  of  Grit- 
tleton.  Wiltshire,  and  Sir  George  Buck  a  descendant,  all  md.  into  the  illustrious  family  of 
Sir  Thomas  Green  of  Boughtcn  and  Green’s  Norton.  (See  pp.  164-1 C7-169  of  Buck  Hist, 
and  Gen.  of  1917.) 

Dorothy  Yernoii  at  Haddoii  Hall.  Formerly  Owned  by  William  de  Peveril,  After  the 
Conquest,  1066.  (See  pp.  Ill,  162  and  171  of  First  Book.) 

At  Rowsley,  Derbyshire  (the  central  county  of  England),  the  quaint  old  “Peacock 
Inn.’’  with  its  vine-covered  walls,  casement  windows  and  rare  old  gardens,  is  the  picture 
of  peace  and  comfort,  and  it  is  also  a  perfect  type  cf  the  hostelries  of  bygone  days.  If 
the  guest  can  tear  himself  away  from  its  ease  and  plenty,  its  stately  gardens  and  its 
soothing  atmosphere,  the  surrounding  country  affords  many  delightful  walks  and  attrac¬ 
tions,  both  historical  and  romantic.  (Twenty  miles  further  south  is  Lord  Vernon’s  Sud¬ 
bury  Hall,  10  miles  S.  E.  of  Derby  on  the  river  Dove  [acres  in  1873,  6,154].) 

Following  the  pretty  little  river  Wye,  on  Midway  Railway,  one  soon  comes  to  Had- 
don  Hall,  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  mediaeval  domestic  architecture  now  in  existence, 
although  it  has  been  added  to  at  various  periods  from  the  11th  to  the  16th  centuries.  It 
was  given  by  Wm.  the  Conqueror  to  one  of  his  sons,  or  nephew'  (William  de  Peveril, 
reputed  son  of  the  Conqueror,  wms  Earl  of  Nottingham  in  adjoining  Co.  See  p.  162  of  Book) 
William  Peveril  (Scott’s  “Peveril  of  the  Peak"  [High  Peak.  1.880  feet,  in  North  Derby 
Co.] )  and  is  now'  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland  a  descendant  of  the  beautiful 
Dorothy  Vernon,  w'hose  romantic  elopement  with  John  Manners  has  been  celebrated  in 
drama,  song  and  story,  and  lends  an  especial  interest  to  the  old  castle.  The  Vernons 
lived  at  Haddon  Hall  (26,973  acres  in  1873)  from  1195  to  1567,  and  among  the  many 
beautiful  wmmen  of  their  line,  the  most  beautiful  is  said  to  have  been  the  self-willed 
Dorothy.  Her  youthful  love-dream  was  thwarted  by  her  equally  obstinate  father,  some 
say  because  of  family  feuds,  others  say  on  account  of  difference  in  religion.  Whatever 
the  cause,  parental  opposition  was  so  strong  that  one  night  w'hen  a  grand  ball  was  in 
progi’ess  in  the  famous  ball-room  of  Haddon  Hall,  the  heiress  stole  aw'ay  through  the 
door  of  the  anteroom  and  fled,  in  all  her  festive  array,  along  “Dorothy’s  Walk’’  (a  long 
terrace  lined  w’ith  stately  yew's)  down  the  long  flight  of  steps  to  the  lower  terrace  and 
over  the  little  bridge  tO'  her  waiting  lover,  where  she  had  often  met  him  in  their  rides 
in  the  forest,  but  now  he  carried  her  aw'ay  on  his  fleet  steed  to  a  hasty  morning  wed¬ 
ding,  carefully  placing  many  miles  between  the  irate  father  and  the  lovely  bride. 

Dorothy’s  father.  Sir  George  Vernon,  “The  King  of  the  Peak."  allowed  his  wrath  to 
cool  in  time  and  the  happy  couple  returned  and  made  their  home  at  the  Hall.  John 
Manners  w’as  a  younger  son  of  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  and  father  of  the  first  Duke  of  Rut¬ 
land,  W'hose  primitive  cradle  is  now  exhibited  in  the  state  bedroom  of  Haddon  Hall. 

The  great  ball-room  from  w’hich  Miss  Dorothy  fled  is  over  100  feet  long,  18  feet  w'ide 
and  15  high.  On  the  south  side  tow'ard  the  garden  are  three  very  large  recessed  window's, 
and  on  the  north  side  is  a  huge  fireplace  w'ith  ancient  fire-dogs.  At  the  east  end  of  the 
rc-om  is  a  glass  case  containing  a  bust  of  Grace,  Lady  Manners,  w’ife  of  Sir  George 
Manners  (said  to  have  been  made  from  a  cast  taken  after  death).  Certainly  the  lady 
was  far  from  beautiful,  if  one  judges  from  this  representation  of  her  charms.  The  in¬ 
terior  of  the  family  chapel  is  in  a  half-ruined  state.  On  the  right  there  is  a  stoup  for 
holy  water,  about  400  years  old,  and  just  beyond  it  are  servants’  seats.  In  the  chancel 
are  tw'o  large,  high  family  pew's,  one  on  each  side,  the  master  and  his  sons  occupy  one 
and  the  lady  and  her  daughters  the  other.  The  stained-glass  window'  in  the  chapel  was 
of  great  beauty,  but  in  the  19th  century  the  greater  part  of  it  w'as  secretly  stolen  in  the 
night,  and  its  place  has  been  filled  with  fragments  of  colored  glass  taken  from  other 
windows.  In  the  kitchen  may  still  be  seen  the  immense  fireplace,  the  large  w'ooden 
chopping  tray,  a  salting  trough  and  other  pieces  for  culinary  work.  In  the  banqueting- 
hall  is  the  minstrels’  gallery,  the  front  of  which  is  carved  and  paneled  and  decorated 
with  stags’  antlers  and  a  gallery  along  one  side  of  later  construction.  The  lord  and  his 
guests  sat  on  a  raised  platform,  at  one  end,  while  the  retainers  sat. at  tables  in  the  body 
of  the  hall.  The  high  table  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  its  kind  and  one  of  the  most 
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could  drive  men  to  despair,  returned  to  Menelaus,  whom  she  found  and  persuaded  to 
take  her  once  more  as  lii.s  wife.  Their  later  life  in  Sparta,  their  old  home,  passed  happily 
for  them  and  their  only  dau.,  Hermione,  who  had  been  married  to  Neoptolemus,  son  of 
Achilles,  but  all  her  days  were  saddened  by  the  thoughts  of  all  the  woe  Greece  had 
suffered  for  her  beauty's  sake.  In  poetry  her  name  is  often  found,  and  Tennyson,  in  a 
“Dream  of  Fair  Women,"  thus  described  her  in  these  words,  which  make  her  beauty 
and  her  sadness  felt: 

“At  length  I  saw  a  lady  within  call, 

Stiller  than  chiselled  marble,  standing  there; 

A  daughter  of  the  gods,  divinely  tall. 

And  most  divinely  fair. 

Her  loveliness  with  shame  and  with  surprise 
Froze  my  swift  speech;  she  turning  on  my  face 
The  starlike  sorrows  of  immortal  eyes, 

Spoke  slowly  in  her  place. 

I  had  great  beauty;  ask  thou  not  my  name; 

No  one  can  be  more  wise  than  Destiny, 

Many  drew  swords  and  died;  where  e'er  I  came 
I  brought  calamity.” 

The  Iliad,  regarded  by  many  as  the  greatest  epic  in  the  world,  is  ascribed  to  the 
ancient  Greek  poet  Homer,  as  a  writer  or  compiler,  of  which  the  first  24  books  deal 
mostly  with  the  Trojan  war.  Hector,  the  most  attractive  character  in  the  Iliad ;  in 
Greek  mythology  the  most  valiant  of  the  Trojans,  whose  forces  he  commanded.  He 
engaged  the  Grecian  heroes  in  conflicts,  and  often  gained  advantage  over  them.  By  his 
presence  Troy  was  unconquerable,  but  when  he  killed  Patroclus,  the  friend  of  Achilles, 
the  latter  slew  him  and  dragged  his  body  three  times  around  about  the  walls  of  the  city  at 
his  chariot  wheels.  Priam,  the  aged  father  of  Hector,  by  pleas  afterward  got  possession 
of  the  body  and  gave  it  solemn  burial  with  funeral  rite.  In  the  sixth  book  of  the  Iliad, 
Hector's  leave-taking  of  his  wife,  Andromache,  and  his  departure  to  meet  Achilles,  for 
the  last  time,  are  the  finest  episodes  described  therein.  According  to  Homer,  Scaman- 
drius,  known  as  Astyanax,  in  Troy,  was  the  only  son  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  and 
was  thrown  from  the  walls  of  Troy,  by  the  Greeks,  that  he  might  not  rebuild  the  city. 
She  had  other  children  by  later  husbands  in  other  lands,  after  his  death,  of  little  or  no 
distinction.  Electa,  she  too,  though  a  Grecian  woman,  and  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon, 
yet  wept  sometimes,  and  hid  her  face  in  her  robe  at  the  fall  and  destruction  of  Troy 
(Lower).  It  is  not  simply  that  the  Iliad  tells  a  fascinating  story  in  a  straightforward, 
simple  way,  nor  that  its  thought  is  consistently  lofty  in  lines  swinging  and  majestic;  it 
is  in  addition  to  all  this  a  record  of  antiquity,  and  very  much  that  is  known  about  the 
modes  of  life  and  customs  of  the  people,  and  of  thought  in  those  far-away  times,  have 
been  learned  from  its  pages. 

Grecian  Imprints  (Continned  from  )>p.  205-200  of  First  Book). 

BLEND  IS  INCOMPLETE. 

Descendants  of  First  Americans  Little  Affected  by  Melting  Pot. 

Through  an  extensive  study  of  members  of  some  of  the  oldest  American  families, 
America  as  the  “melting  pot  of  the  nations"  proves  to  be  but  a  convenient  expression 
for  writers  and  orators — merely  a  picture  drawn  by  those  who  do  not  trouble  themselves 
about  the  precision  of  their  figures  of  speech,  a  myth  without  foundation  of  fact. 

For  four  years  Dr.  Ales  Hrdlicka,  a  Curator  of  the  Division  of  Physical  Anthropology 
of  the  United  States  National  Museum,  has  had  under  way  an  investigation  of  the  blend¬ 
ing  of  the  various  types  of  humanity  in  America,  which,  though  not  yet  fully  completed, 
has  resulted  in  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  the  force  of  heredity  is  too  strong  to  be 
radically  altered  in  a  century  or  two  and  that  we  must  wait  centuries  longer  to  find  a 
type  which  will  justify  the  statement  that  America  is  in  reality  a  “melting  pot"  of  the 
nations.  Dr. Hrdlicka  finds  that  the  “pot”  has  not  melted  yet. 

Several  hundred  members  of  the  old  white  American  stock  have  been  measured  most 
carefully  and  examined  in  many  ways  to  find  if  the  people  making  up  this  stock  are 
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tending  tO'  become  alike — if  a  new  subtype  of  the  human  race  is  being  formed  here  in 
America  with  intermarriage,  environment  and  under  the  pressure  of  outward  circum¬ 
stances.  Dr.  Hrdlicka  finds  definitely  that,  as  yet,  such  is  not  the  case.  His  investiga¬ 
tion  show.s  that  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  the  Virginia  cavaliers,  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Dutch  and  the  Huguenots,  while  possibly  not  as  much  alike  as  their  ancestors 
probably  were,  are  still  far  from  a  real  blend. — Philadelphia  Record.  1920. 

HELLAS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

According  to  a  report  prepared  for  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Immigration  by 
Professor  William  I.  Cole,  of  Wheaton  College,  there  are  in  this  state  about  45,000  or 
50,000  Greeks,  three-fifths  of  whom  are  natives  of  the  Kingdom  of  Greece  itself,  and  the 
other  two-fifths  from  various  parts  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  The  colony  of  Greeks  at 
Lowell  is  by  far  the  largest  in  the  state,  consisting  of  more  than  12,000  persons;  in 
Boston  there  are  but  4,000  of  this  race.  Lowell  is.  indeed,  the  third  largest  “Greek"  city 
in  the  United  States,  only  New  York  and  Chicago  possessing  a  larger  Greek  population. 
Some  accident  of  commerce,  of  personal  influence  or  pure  caprice  has  linked  our  spindle 
city  intimately  with  the  land  of  Aristotle,  Pericles  and  Marco  Bozzaris;  and  if  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  Greeks  of  Lowell,  or  any  large  proportion  of  them  are  destined  to 
remain  in  the  city  and  blend  their  blood  with  that  of  its  inhabitants,  it  will  not  be  in  the 
future  regarded  as  a  freak  of  fate  that  a  great  and  most  sensitive  artist  like  WTiistler 
should  be  born  there.  Some  future  Yankee  Phidias  of  Praxiteles  may  spring  from  the 
loins  of  this  colony  of  Hellenes. — Boston  Transcript.  July,  1919. 

WHERE  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTURIES  LOOK  DOWN  ON  THE  PAST  AGES. 

If  you  will  look  upon  a  good  map  of  Europe  you  will  see.  at  the  western  mouth  of 
the  Dardanelles,  a  little  to  the  south,  close  to  the  mainland  of  Asia  Minor,  the  triangular 
island  of  Tenedos.  Perhaps  you  had  never  heard  of  this  island  until  you  read  in  war 
dispatches  the  other  day  that  “a  British  destroyer  captured  two  Turkish  sailing  vessels 
near  Tenedos."  Perhaps,  if  you  remember  your  heroic  legendary  history  well,  the  name 
recalls  to  you  the  part  Tenedos  once  played  in  the  fortunes  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 

Don’t  you  recall  that  when  the  Greeks  made  the  feint  of  abandoning  their  ten-year 
siege  of  Troy,  1184  B.  C.,  they  launched  their  ships  and  put  to-  .sea,  pretending  to  sail  for 
home.  But  they  did  not  sail  for  home.  Insteatl  they  took  refuge  behind  the  island  of 
Tenedos.  They  left  behind  them  a  wooden  horse  (now  you  begin  to  recall  it,  don't  you?) 
filled  with  soldiers.  The  Trojans  dragged  this  horse  in  triumph  into  Troy.  The  Greek 
warriors  crept  out  of  it  in  the  night  and  opened  the  gates  of  the  city  to  their  comrades 
and  created  thereby  a  story  that  has  lived  ever  since. 

Tenedos  has  not  since  looked  always  upon  peaceful  seas.  The  island  must  have  wit¬ 
nessed  the  passing  of  the  ships  of  Xerxes,  captained  by  Persian  satraps,  sail  down 
the  blue  Aegean  against  the  Greeks.  Then  as  now  the  future  of  the  world  swayed  in  the 
scales  of  war.  If  Xerxes  had  been  successful  the  whole  of  civilization  would  have  been 
changed  and  Europe  and  America  would  have  been  fashioned  in  an  Oriental  melting  pot. 
Oriental  despotism  would  have  forever  choked  democracy.  But  the  Persian  fleet  the 
island  of  Tenedos  looked  upon  failed  and  few  of  the  ships  of  Xerxes  ever  sailed  back 
past  Tenedos  to  the  "pontoon"  bridge  the  Persian  King  had  flung  across  the  Hellespont. 
Instead,  at  Salamis,  another  island,  in  449  B.  C..  while  Xerxes  looked  on  from  the  hill 
of  Aegaleos,  the  Greek  fleet  practically  annihilated  the  Persians  in  the  first  gi'eat  naval 

battle  recorded  by  history.  Then  past  Tenedos  went  the  Greek  ships  to  destroy  the 

“pontoon"  bridge  and  cut  off  the  means  of  retreat  of  the  Per.sian  hosts. 

Again  in  later  days  Alexander  the  Great  paid  his  respects  to  Tenedos  by  steering 

his  ships  behind  it  to  make  a  landing  on  the  Trojan  coast  in  commemoration  of  the 

exploits  of  Julius  Caesar  and  others,  grew  into  great  national  significance. 

Bucks  Wh(»  Served  in  tlie  Bar  of  the  Hebellion.  Yerniont  A’oliinteers,  and  >'ew  York 

in  the  Kevolntion. 

War  of  the  Rebellion — Official  Records — Govt.  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C., 
1901.  Union  and  Confederate  Armies.  General  Index,  with  additions  and  corrections. 
Serial  130.  Taken  under  direction  of  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  Secretary  of  War,  and  Brig.  Gen. 
Fred  C.  Ainsworth,  Chief  of  the  Record  and  Pension  Office,  War  Department. 
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Of  Bucks.  (The  figures  denoting  the  number  of  the  War  Document  Book  in  which 
they  are  found,  of  notable  service.) 

Dr.  A.,  1,  3,  4,  32.  Adam,  1,  45.  Col.  Alfred  E.,  from  Maine,  1,  39,  41,  49.  Benj.  .1., 
from  New  York,  1,  51.  Chas.  F.,  2,  4.  Chas.  O.  2d.  1,  50.  Dan’l  W.,  1,  19,  43.  Darwin  D., 
1,  49.  Dudley,  Steamer,  1,  46.  Erasmus  D.,  1,  48.  Capt.  Erastus,  Co.  I,  3d  Vt.  Vol., 
from  Charleston,  Vt.,  1,  36.  F.  Clarence,  1,  42.  Frederick,  1.  26.  George,  from  Fairfax, 
Vt.,  2,  6.  Gurdon,  Surgeon,  New  York  City,  33.  Halsey  D.,  from  New  York  State,  killed 
in  Battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  1,  2.  Harvey  S.,  1,  34.  45.  Col.  Irving  A.,  Confed.,  Port  Royal, 
Va.,  1,  20,  23,  30,  31,  38,  47,  Isaac  N.,  Naval  Officer  from  Vermont,  3,  5,  Jas.  C„  1,  2, 
James  H.,  1,  38,  45,  John  A.,  1,  38,  John  T.,  1,  31,  49,  52.  Jonas  L.,  1,  41.  Loren  E., 
from  West,  Co.  107,  Wis.  Inf.,  1.  J.  Marcus,  from  Fairfax,  Vt.,  1,  12.  Nap.  or  Bonaparte, 
1,  2.  Robert  H.,  1,  17.  Sam‘1  D.,  1,  42,  43.  Sam’l  H.,  1.  34,  41.  53.  Sam'l  L.,  1,  11,  12, 
19,  21,  25,  27,  29,  36  and  51.  W.  Alexander,  1,  25.  Walter  Wm.,  from  Virginia.  Confed., 
killed  in  Battle  of  Charlestown,  Va..  June  21,  1863.,  1,  21.  Wm.  A.,  1,  10,  16,  20,  52. 
Wm.  L.,  Roxbury.  Vt.,  1,  38.  Wilson  S.,  1.  44,  from  Vermont. 

Revised  Roster  of  Vermont  Volunteers  and  list  of  Vermonters  who  served  in  the 
Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  1861-1866,  compiled 
by  authority  of  the  General  Assembly,  under  direction  of  Theodore  S.  Peck,  Adjutant 
General’s  Office.  Montpelier,  Vt.,  1899. 

Of  Bucks — 

Ambrose  D.,  from  Reading,  12  Reg.,  Co.  A,  private;  enlisted  Aug.  19,  1862;  hon.  dis. 
July  14,  1863. 

Elton  F.,  from  Reading,  12th  Reg.,  Co.  A,  private;  enlisted  Aug.  23,  1862;  hon.  dis. 
July  14,  1863. 

Edward  M.,  from  Grand  Isle,  9th  Reg.,  Co.  B,  private;  enlisted  Dec.  17,  1863;  hon.  dis. 
May  22,  1865. 

Erastus  (Capt.),  from  Charlestown,  3d  Reg.,  Co.  D,  private;  enlisted  June  1.  1861,  ser¬ 
geant  July  16,  1861,  2d  lieutenant  Nov.  7,  1861  to  Nov.  1,  1863,  captain  transferred  to 
Co.  I,  3d  Reg.,  Nov.  10,  1863;  died  May  22,  1864  of  wounds  received  May  6,  1864. 
Erastus  H..  from  Pomfret,  17th  Reg.,  Co.  D,  private;  enlisted  Jan.  5,  1864;  died  Apr.  1, 

1864  of  disease. 

Francis  E.,  from  Fayston,  6th  Reg.,  Co.  H,  private;  enlisted  Sept.  19.  1864;  hon.  dis. 
June  19,  1865. 

George,  Jr.,  from  Fairfax,  2d  Reg.,  Co.  H.  private;  enlisted  Dec.  24,  1860,  corporal  May  14, 
1861  to  June  20,  sergeant  Sept.  1,  1863,  1st  lieutenant  May  5,  1864  to  dis.,  July  15, 

1865  as  captain. 

Ira  P.,  from  Rochester,  3d  Battery  Light  Artillery,  private;  enlisted  Oct.  29,  1863;  hon, 
dis,  June  15,  1865. 

Isaac,  officer  in  U.  S.  Navy  from  Vt.,  third  asst,  engineer,  Vol.  steamer  “Mystic"  (North 
Atlantic  Squadron,  Boston),  1864;  hon.  dis.  Aug.,  1865. 

Julius  M.,  from  Fairfax,  11th  Reg.,  Co.  K,  private;  enlisted  Aug.  8,  1862,  corporal  May  21, 
1865;  must,  out  June  24,  1865. 

William,  from  Marlboro,  9th  Reg.,  Co.  K,  private;  enlisted  June  5,  1864;  died  Feb.  4,  1865, 
interred  City  Point,  Va. 

William  B.,  from  Sunderland,  14th  Reg.,  Co.  C,  private;  enlisted  Aug.  28,  1862;  hon.  dis. 
July  30,  1863. 

William  H.  H.,  from  Middlesex.  1st  Reg.  Cavalry,  Co.  C,  private;  enlisted  Dec.  11,  1863; 

trans.  to  V.  R.  C.  Nov.  26,  1864;  dis.  Sept.  15.  1865. 

William  L.,  from  Roxbury  (sub.  for  Nathan  W.  Cady),  6th  Reg.,  Co.  D,  private;  enlisted 
July  22,  1863;  trans.  to  Co.  G,  Jan.  1,  1865;  must,  out  May  13,  1865. 

William  N.,  from  Braintree,  1st  Reg.,  Cavalry,  C'o.  D,  private;  enlisted  Sept.  18,  1861;  dis. 
Oct.  11.  1862  lor  disability. 

William  N.,  from  Duxburv,  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  Aug.  10,  1863;  dis.  Jan.  25,  1865  from 
Co.  E,  13th  V.  R.  C. 

Of  Bucks,  of  New  York,  in  the  Revolution,  as  Colony  and  State,  by  James  A.  Roberts, 
Comptroller,  compiled  in  1898,  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Enoch,  2d  Reg.,  enlisted  men  of  The  Line,  Col.  Philip  Van  Cortland  (under  Gen.  Wash¬ 
ington;  see  p.  122  of  Buck  Hist,  and  Gen.). 
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Peter  Bucks,  staff  officer,  3d  Reg.,  enlisted  men  of  The  Line,  Col.  James.  Clinton  (under 
Gen.  Washington;  see  p.  122  of  Buck  Hist,  and  Gen.). 

Andres,  5th  Reg.  (Land  Bounty  Rights),  Major  Brinton  Paine  (see  pp.  121  and  127). 

Amos.  16th  Reg.  Albany  Co.  Militia,  Col.  John  Blair  and  Col.  Van  Vorst  (see  p.  121). 

Daniel,  17  Reg.  Albany  Co.  Militia  (Land  Bounty  Rights),  enlisted  men  (see  pp.  82 
and  122). 

Jachial  Buc,  17th  Reg.  Albany  Co.  Militia  (Land  Bounty  Rights),  enlisted  men  (see 
pp.  82  and  122). 

Henry  Buck,  surgeon  The  Levies  ( Weissenfels)  Col.  Frederick  Weissenfels,  and  (Dubois) 
Col.  Lewis  Dubois  (see  p.  122). 

Isaac,  Green  Mountain  Boys,  Col.  Ethan  Allen  and  Major  Seth  Warner,  enlisted  men  at 
Ticcnderoga  (see  p.  121). 

Israel,  6th  Reg.  Dutchess  Co.  Militia,  Col.  Morris  Graham  (see  p.  121). 

Israel.  Jr.,  6th  Reg.  Dutchess  Co.  Militia,  Col.  Morris  Graham  (see  p.  121). 

John,  13th  Reg.  Albany  Co.  Militia,  Col.  John  McCrea  (see  pp.  82,  87  and  88  and  121  and 
123  Buck  Hist,  and  Gen.). 

Perigreen,  13th  Reg.  Albany  Co.  Militia,  Col.  John  McCrea  (see  pp.  82,  87  and  88  and  121 
and  123  Buck  Hist,  and  Gen.). 

William,  15th  Reg.  Albany  Co.  Militia  (Land  Bounty  Rights),  Lieut.  David  Becker  (see 

p.  122). 

Zadoc,  5th  Reg.  Dutchess  Co.  Militia  (Land  Bounty  Rights),  enlisted  men.  Col.  Wm. 
Humfrey  (see  p.  121). 

Jacobus,  Jr.,  3d  Reg.  Ulster  Co.  Militia,  Col.  Levi  Pawling  (see  p.  122). 

Lawrence  Bouck,  15th  Reg.  Albany  Co.  Militia  (Land  Bounty  Rights),  Lieut.  David 
Becker  (see  pp.  93  and  128  of  Buck  Hist  and  Gen.). 

Nicholas  Bouck,  15th  Reg.  Albany  Co.  Militia  (Land  Bounty  Rights),  Lieut.  David  Becker 

William  Bouck,  15th  Reg.  Albany  Co.  Militia  (Land  Bounty  Rights),  Lieut.  David  Becker 
(see  pp.  93  and  128  of  Buck  Hist,  and  Gen.). 

William  Jr..  Bouck,  15th  Reg.  Albany  Co.  Militia  (Land  Bounty  Rights),  Lieut.  David 
Becker  (see  pp.  93  and  128  of  Buck  Hist,  and  Gen.). 

Conrad  Buck,  name  on  old  Pension  pay-rolls,  etc. 

Note  (see  pp.  70-71). 

Dr.  Harmon  A.  Buck  was  surgeon  general  with  Bro.  Wilbur  P.  as  assistant,  from  New 
York  State  in  the  Western  Divisions  throughout  the  Civil  War,  and  Burrit  L.,  a 
brother  from  Fairfax,  Vt.,  was  a  musician  throughout  Civil  War  in  same  divisions. 
Note. —  (See  pp.  70-71  of  First  Book.)  Dr.  Harmon  A.  Buck,  bn.  Feb.  27,  1825,  re¬ 
tired  with  rank  of  major,  died  at  the  Lake  View  Sanitarium,  Burlington,  Vt.,  Mar.  7, 
1924,  after  the  first  week  of  his  100th  year,  to  which  he  attained,  and  celebrated,  as 
the  oldest  veteran  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  oldest  physician  and  surgeon  in  Vermont 
state. 

Of  Bucks  in  the  Kini»loj  of  the  1'.  S.  (ioveniinent,  Civil  Service,  in  1917,  from  Published 

Official  Docnnients. 

Arthur  P..  Int.  Gen.  Land  Office,  clerk  $1,800  sal.,  Ohio,  2  Okla.,  Major  D.  C. 

B.  B.,  Navy  machinist,  $4.32  p.  d.,  Ala.,  Tuscaloosa,  Navy  Yard,  Norfolk. 

Miss  Brownie,  Jus.  U.  S.  C.  and  D.  Cts.,  stenographer  $900,  Va.,  3  Va.,  Henrico,  Richmond. 

Clarence  J.,  Agr.  Forest  Serv.,  asst,  forester  $2,700.  Mass.,  Berkshire,  Portland,  Ore. 

Earl,  Treas.  I.  R.  S.,  storekeeper  gager  $4  p.  d.  wages,  N.  Y.,  36  N.  Y.,  Seneca,  Waterloo. 

Edward  P.,  N.  H.  D.  V.  S.  Eastern  Br.,  janitor  $10  p.  m..  Me.,  Kennebec,  Togus,  Me. 

Edward  T.,  War  Ord.  Dept.,  laborer.  $2.24,  Pa.,  5  Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Fi-ankford  Arsenal. 

Mrs.  Esther  H.,  Govt.,  D.  C.,  Pub.  School  teacher  $6.50,  D.  C. 

Frank  L.,  Jus.  U.  S.  C.  and  D.  Cts.,  dep.  clerk  $175  p.  m..  Ill.,  3  Ore.,  Multnomah,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. 

George.  War.  Engr.  Dept.,  shipkeeper  $45  p.  m.,  Iowa,  14  Ill.,  Rock  Island,  Milan.  Ill. 

George  W.,  War  Ord.  Dept.,  inspector  $2.24  p.  d..  Pa.,  6  Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Frankford 
Arsenal. 

George  W..  War  Engr.  Dept.,  waiter  $35  p.  m.,  12  Mo.,  St.  Louis,  St.  Louis. 

H.  A.,  N.  H.  D.  V.  S.  S.  Pacific  Br.  Co.,  comdr.  $20  p.  m.,  Mich.,  10  Cal.,  Los  Angeles, 
Santa  Monica. 

Harry  H.,  Food  Adminis.,  sec.  appt.  sec.  $100  p.  m..  D.  C. 
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J.  J.,  Navy  attendant  $3.04  p.  rt.,  Ger.,  3  Cal.,  Solans  Navy  Yard,  Mere  Island,  Vallejo,  Cal. 
John  C.,  War  Ord.  Dept.,  woodworker  $2.50  p.  d.,  Iowa,  14  Ill.,  Rock  Island,  Rock  Island. 
John  J.,  Int.  Reel.  Serv.,  clerk  $1,800  sal.,  N.  Y.,  1  Colo,  Denver,  Denver. 

John  M.,  Agr.  Bu.  An.  Indus.,  bacteriologist  $2,220  sal..  Me.,  12  Ohio,  Franklin,  D.  C. 
Joseph  F.,  State  Conslr.  Serv.,  vice-consul,  Mich.,  Mich.,  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Louis  G.,  War  Ord.  Dept.,  inspector  $2.24  p.  d..  Pa.,  5  Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Frankford  Arsenal. 
Milton  D.,  Navy  clerk  $2,64  p.  d.,  N.  Y.,  6  Cal.,  Alameda  Navy  Yd.,  Mere  Island. 

N.  K.,  Int.  Reel.  Serv.,  clerk  $2,160  sal.,  Minn.,  4  Wash.,  Yakima,  Rimrock.  Wash. 

Philip  E.,  Int.  Com.  Comn.  Bu.  Valu.,  civil  engineer  $1,200  sal..  Mass.,  9  Tenn.,  Obion  Field. 
Persley,  War  lockman  $50  p.  m.,  W.  Va.,  4  W.  Va.,  Wirt  Lock,  7  Kanawha  River. 
Richard  P.,  Navy  machinist  $3.68  p.  d.,  N.  J.,  9  N.  Y.,  Kings  Navy  Yd.,  New  York. 

Robert  H.,  Treas.  Mint  and  Assay,  clerk  $1,200  sal.,  Me.,  1  Colo.,  Denver,  Denver. 

Shirley,  Agr.  Forest  Serv.,  forest  inspector  $2,000  sal..  Ore.,  2  Ore.,  Clackamas,  Portland, 
Ore. 

T.  G.,  Treas.  Gusts.  Serv.,  dep.  collector  $4.00  p.  d.,  Canada,  11  Mich.,  Chippewa.  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 

William,  Treas.  I.  R.  S.,  storekeeper  gager  $3  to  $5  p.  d.,  Ohio.  3  Ohio,  Preble,  Cincinnati. 
Wm.  H.,  Navy  laborer  $2.24  p.  d..  Pa..  5  Pa.,  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia. 

Wm.  O.,  Com.  Bu.  Fish,  superintendent  $1,500  sal..  Me.,  3  Me.,  Hancock,  Neosho,  Mo. 
Wm.  R.,  War  Ord.  Dept.,  mach.  operator  $2.24  p.  d..  Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Frankford  Arsenal. 
Wm.  W.,  Int.  Com.  Comn.  Div.  Carrier  Acets.,  exam,  accounts  $1,860  sal..  Conn.,  3  Conn., 
New  Haven  Field. 

Three  Great  Events  in  the  American  Kevoliition,  from  Which  We  Achieved  Oiir  Inde¬ 
pendence,  from  “Important  Historical  Hoenments,”  in  Which  a  Goodly  Number  of 
Bucks  are  Found  (See  pp.  5,  54,  55,  57,  68,  73,  74,  76,  79,  82,  88,  90,  98,  105,  114,  115, 
116,  121,  122,  123,  124,  127,  136  and  137  of  Buck  Hist,  and  Gen.  of  June,  1917). 

Among  the  aggressive  enterprises  and  expeditions  of  the  Colonial  Wars,  some  were 
undertaken  by  volunteers.  The  most  important  of  these  was  the  seizure  of  the  strong 
fortress  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  by  Connecticut  and  Vermont  militia,  under  the 
commands  of  Colonels  Ethan  Allen  and  Benedict  Arnold.  Ticonderoga  and  its  garrison 
were  taken  possession  of  at  dawn  on  the  10th  day  of  May,  1775.  “In  the  name  of  the 
great  Jehovah  and  Continental  Congre.ss."  And  two  days  afterwards  Col.  Seth  Warner 
of  the  expedition  with  a  few  men  of  the  “Green  Mountain  Boys"  captured  Crown  Point. 
The  spoils  of  victory  consisting  of  almost  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon  and  a 
large  quantity  of  ammunition  and  stores,  were  of  vast  consequence  to  the  Americans. 
A  few  months  later  (Mar.,  1776)  some  of  these  cannons  were  hurling  death  shots  into 
the  midst  of  the  British  troops  in  Boston  and  at  Bunker  Hill.  (B.  J.  Lossinp.) 

After  the  Boston  “Bloody  Massacre"  of  1770  by  Gen.  Gage’s  2  Regiments  and  the 
British  attack.s  at  Concord  and  Lexington,  Apr.  19,  1776  were  repulsed  by  the  Minute 
Men  (The  Buckman  Tavern,  across  the  way  from  the  Common,  was  the  meeting  place  of 
the  Minute  Men  and  now  in  charge  of  the  Lex.  Hist.  Soc.  for  their  work  and  preservation) 
and  after  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  June  17,  1775,  under  Col.  Prescott  with  1,200  de¬ 
fenders  and  were  driven  out  at  Dorchester  Heights  and  Cambridge,  where  Washington 
took  command  of  the  army  in  July,  1775.  of  16,000  patriots,  “that  fired  the  shots  heard 
round  the  world,"  which  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  Americans.  A.s  Gen. 
Howe,  the  British  commander  quitted  Boston  forever  on  Mar.  17.  1776,  with  British  loss 
of  1,054  and  Americans  only  450  all  told,  and  thus  ended  the  Boston  invasion.  In  the 
summer  of  1776  Howe  came  into  New  York  Bay  with  25,000  men  and  landed  on  Staten 
Island,  and  on  July  4,  1776,  the  “Declaration  of  Independence"  was  signed  in  Philadelphia. 

General  Burgoyne,  with  a  part  of  the  British  Army,  invaded  the  New  England  State.s 
through  Canada  early  in  1777,  issuing  a  proclamation  inviting  the  Indians,  who  had 
already  been  troublesome  to  the  American  settlers,  to  join  him.  He  passed  along  Lake 
Champlain,  took  Fort  Ticonderoga  and  Port  Edward  and  afterward  sent  a  large  detachment 
to  destroy  military  stores  at  Bennington.  There  it  was  attacked  by  Gen.  Stark  with  a 
militia  force  of  the  “Green  Mountain  Boys"  from  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire.  He 
is  said  to  have  called  his  troops  together  and  addressed  them  thus:  “See  there  men.  the 
red  coats!  Before  night  they  are  ours  or  Molly  Stark  is  left  a  widow."  The  Americans 
carried  the  day.  And  when  the  next  day  another  force  of  Hessians  came  up.  Stark 
with  the  help  of  Warner  who  had  just  arrived  with  fresh  recruits,  attacked  and  defeated 
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them  also.  This  success  helped  to  encourage  the  Americans  then  under  Gen.  Sullivan, 
and  a  still  greater  event  followed.  These  Hessians  were  hired  troops  from  the  Pi-ovince 
of  Hesse-Cassel  in  Germany,  16,000  in  all  in  Burgoyne's  and  Cornwallis’  armies  of  the 
British,  and  the  savage  Indians  were  bribed  to  help  and  committed  many  crimes  which 
greatly  exasperated  the  Americans.  Burgoyne  with  his  whole  army  encamped  at  Sara¬ 
toga,  and  was  followed  thither  by  Gen.  Gates  with  an  American  force.  Two  battles  were 
fought  at  Stillwater  and  Bemis  Heights,  without  decided  results,  but  after  this  the 
British  army  retreated.  They  were,  however,  completely  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  the 
army  of  Generals  Gates  and  Sullivan,  and  run  short  of  supplies  and  provisions. 

On  Oct.  17,  1777,  Gen.  Burgoyne  with  his  whole  army  of  more  than  5,000  men,  sur¬ 
rendered  as  prisoners  of  war  to  the  Americans  at  Saratoga,  with  42  cannon,  4,647 
muskets,  6,000  dozen  cases  of  cartridges  and  a  large  amount  of  carriages  and  camp 
equipages,  as  they  laid  down  their  arms  and  were  marched  eastward  through  Massa¬ 
chusetts  to  Canada  and  Halifax. 

This  was  an  event  of  the  greatest  possible  importance  to  the  Americans.  It  en¬ 
couraged  the  suffering  army  of  Washington  at  Valley  Forge  and  startled  the  friends  of 
America  in  Europe,  who  had  not  hoped  for  any  success  so  great,  and  France  was  over¬ 
joyed  and  finally  sent  Gen.  Lafayette  and  troops  to  cooperate  with  Washington.  The 
Marquis  de  Lafayette  came  to  the  Americans’  assistance  July  31  and  Aug.  3,  1777  was 
commissioned  major  general  by  Gen.  Washington  and  Treaty  of  the  Colonies'  Inde¬ 
pendence  was  signed  with  France,  Feb.  6,  1778. 

Burgoyne’s  brave  officers  had  fallen  in  battle,  being  picked  off  by  Dan’l  Morgan,  a 
sharpshooter,  and  Schuyler  and  Aimold,  although  deprived  of  their  commands,  could  not 
keep  out  of  the  fray,  but  dashing  to  the  front,  they  led  the  advance  with  their  usual 
bravery  and  secured  the  victory  at  Saratoga,  and  Burgoyne’s  surrender  proved  the  turn¬ 
ing  point  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  so  the  fight  at  Saratoga  is  known  as  one  of  the 
decisive  battles  of  the  world.  Lord  Howe  had  failed  to  afford  the  promised  support 
from  New  York.  Instead  of  sending  the  expected  aid  up  the  Hudson  as  planned,  Howe 
had  marched  to  Philadelphia  to  oppose  Washington's  advance,  leaving  the  British  in 
New  York  (who  came  from  Halifax)  under  the  command  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who 
made  a  diversion  in  Burgoyne's  favor,  but  too  late  to  be  of  any  service,  and  returned 
to  New  York  to  be  encountered  and  checked  by  Washington,  the  “American  Fabius," 
who  the  new  British  Gen.  Cornwallis,  now  in  charge,  from  the  south  pursued  and  as 
fast  as  he  could  in  order  to  force  pitched  battles,  which  he  tacitly  avoided,  however. 

The  Battle  of  Trenton  is  another  American  victory  of  the  Revolutionary  War  of  im¬ 
portance,  because  it  renewed  the  courage  of  the  patriot  forces  and  seriously  disarranged 
the  plans  of  the  British.  The  battle  was  fought  on  the  morning  of  Dec.  26,  1776,  about 
a  month  after  Washington  had  begun  his  retreat  across  New  Jersey.  On  Dec.  8,  he 
crossed  the  Delaware  River,  with  the  forces  of  Cornwallis  in  close  pursuit.  The  British 
general  then  led  his  army  to  Princeton,  stationing  a  force  of  Hessians  at  Trenton.  On 
Christmas  night  Washington  re-crossed  the  Delaware,  in  which  blocks  of  ice  were  float¬ 
ing,  and  marched  to  the  enemy's  camp  at  Trenton.  The  Hessians,  who  were  sleeping 
off  the  effects  of  a  night's  carousal,  were  completely  surjjrlsed  and  after  a  brief  skirmish 
the  Americans  captured  nearly  a  thousand  prisoners.  This  and  the  following  Battle  of 
Princeton,  in  which  the  Americans  were  victorious,  greatly  encouraged  and  inspired  them 
to  renewed  efforts  in  the  Revolutionary  struggle  for  independence,  and  after  a  few  more 
undecisive  battles,  which  was  soon  accomplished,  as  Cornwallis  and  the  British  were  now 
getting  weary  of  the  war  and  his  troops  were  deserting  him  and  with  the  northern 
reverses  had  lost  all  hope,  so  he  finally  unconditionally  surrendered  at  Yorktown  on  Oct. 
18,  1781.  So  peace  was  declared,  giving  up  all  hope  and  claim  to  the  colonies  and  the 
new  year  1782  was  sealed  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  in  1783,  and  Gen.  Washington  resigned 
his  command  of  the  American  army,  Dec.  23,  1783,  and  retired  to  Mt.  Vernon  for  rest 
and  recuperation,  after  the  great  struggle,  but  was  soon  elected  to  the  first  Presidency, 
the  highest  honor  to  be  bestowed  upon  an  American  citizen,  Apr.  30.  1789,  in  New  York 
City,  where  Congress  was  then  assembled.  (See  p.  177  of  Buck  Hist,  and  Gen.) 
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Deseription  of  Fort  Tieonderoga  (Continned  from  p.  115  of  First  Book). 

FORT  TICONDEROGA. 

An  English  Woman’s  Impressions  of  the  Old  Fort. 

(Muriel  Harris  in  the  Manchester  Guardian.) 

Ticonderop-a  sticks  right  out  into  the  waters  of  which  part  is  Lake  Champlain  and 
part  the  Tieonderoga  River.  It  breasts  them  as  though  it  were  a  ship.  It  is  an  ab.solute 
invitation  to  men  to  build  forts  and  to  fight.  It  was,  perhaps,  Tieonderoga  which  was 
responsible  for  Canada  being  British  instead  of  French  today;  possibly  also  for  the 
bulk  of  the  North  American  continent  being  English  speaking  instead  of  French.  For 
here  the  French  explorer  Champlain,  accompanied  by  the  versatile  and  fickle  Hurons, 
met  a  "war  party  of  Iroquois  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  They  fought. 
Three  Iroquois  chiefs  were  killed,  and  from  that  day  the  Iroquois,  fierce  and  powerful, 
became  the  deadly  enemies  of  the  French,  allies  of  the  English  and  a  buffer  between 
them  and  the  continually  invading  French  of  the  north.  The  Revo-lution  itself  pales 
beside  the  significance  of  that  chance  meeting. 

Since  the  war — the  great  war.  that  is — it  is  customary  in  America  to  regard  the 
Revolution  as  a  fight  betw'een  Americans  and  the  Hessian  minions  of  a  German  King. 
Lord  Bryce  found  an  echo  here  the  other  day,  when  he  said  that  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion  was  the  saving  of  English  liberty.  While  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  propaganda 
in  this  revision  of  American  history,  yet  Tieonderoga,  as  it  stands  today,  does  something 
to  support  the  thesis.  The  museum  is  full  of  George  III  and  Hessian  uniforms  and  fire- 
dogs  made  in  the  shape  of  Hessian  soldiers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  also  commemorates 
the  famous  three  charges  of  the  Black  Watch  against  the  earthworks  thrown  up  in  a 
night  by  Montcalm,  when  all  but  two  of  their  officers  were  killed  and  wounded.  Here 
an  eighteenth  century  Six  Hundred  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  across  the  meadow, 
where  harebells  and  black-eyed  Susans  are  swaying  in  the  summer  breeze,  there  are 
rough  fragments  of  headstones  commemorating  French,  British  and  American  soldiers. 
Tliis  w'as  dying  in  a  foreign  land  with  a  vengeance,  when  distance  had  to  be  measured 
by  time  as  well  as  space,  and  a  popular  press  had  not  yet  brought  the  extraordinary 
within  the  range  of  the  humblest. 

I  like  the  feeling  of  crossing  from  one  State  into  another,  especially  as  the  American 
States  are  as  big  as  European  countries.  Especially  also  as  there  is  only  a  stone  to 
mark  the  division,  and  the  transit  is  as  simple  as  going  from  one  county  to  another. 
At  Tieonderoga  you  cross  from  New  York  State  to  Vermont  or  from  Vermont  to  New 
York  State.  This  might  seem  an  important  process.  Actually  you  stand  on  one  shore 
and  toot  your  horn,  taking  a  soft  drink  the  while,  and  presently  a  vessel  appears  which 
is  none  other  than  a  roomy  red  punt,  propelled  from  the  side  by  a  small  launch.  The 
punt  lets  down  a  tailboard,  the  motor  gives  a  hiccup  over  it,  and  there  you  are  until  the 
process,  reversed,  takes  places  on  the  other  side.  This  is  one  o-f  the  few  ferries  by 
means  of  which  you  span  the  gi'eat  waterways  from  New  York  to  Canada — waterways 
over  which,  most  of  the  time,  bridges  are  unthinkable.  It  is  also  the  gateway  from 
the  Green  Mountains  into  the  Adirondacks,  blue  and  shapely,  and  fro-m  the  one  you  can 
see  the  other  on  either  side  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  between  the  two  on  the  sparkling 
blue  surface  of  the  lake  plies  a  little  white  steamer,  bearing  visitors  to  the  most  historic 
spots  of  North  America,  and  taking  the  place  of  the  birch  bark  canoe  with  its  load  of 
Indians,  who  also  had  their  own  particular  interest  in  historic  spots. 

Isaac  Rice  died  at  Tieonderoga  in  1852.  Isaac  Rice  was  the  last  surviving  member 
of  the  American  Revolutionary  garrison.  There  are  people  today  who  can  remember 
easily  the  year  1852,  and  so  the  American  Revolution  is  joined  up  with  today,  needing 
but  one  solitary  link.  And  the  great  war  has  taught  us  that  most  history  is  false  and 
that  things  were  not  reallj'  like  that.  And  the  American  Revolution  is  being  revised,  as 
you  might  revise  a  proof  sheet  of  a  fairy  tale,  and  it  also  was  probably  not  like  that 
either.  But  Tieonderoga  must  always  have  been  like  that,  because  it  has  always  stuck 
out  proudly  into  the  two  lakes,  and  because  it  was  the  center  of  the  carrying  trade 
between  America  and  Canada,  and  because  any  nation  that  happened  to  be  about  fought 
over  it  with  a  regularity  that  was  almost  monotonous — because,  in  short,  it  is  a  great 
natural  feature,  like  the  Marne  or  the  Foret  de  St.  Gobain,  about  which  there  could  be 
no  two  differences  of  opinion.  For  further  description  see  p.  115  of  first  Book. 
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Oiir  Earliest  Ancestral  History  in  America  of  the  Bucks  in  their  Genealogical  Family 

Lines  of  Descent. 

Rev.  Richard  Buck  of  the  Church  of  England,  a  resident  of  London,  studied  at 
Oxford,  was  the  first  of  the  name  to  arrive  in  America.  He  came  over  in  the  spring  of 
1609,  with  Capt.  Chris.  Newport,  Sir  Thos.  Gates  and  George  Somers  with  five  ships 
and  four  pinnaces,  to  succor  the  suffering  Virginia  Colony  at  Jamestown,  founded  in 
1C07.  They  were  in  the  ship  “Sea  Venture”  and  encountering  a  heavy  storm  were  all 
stranded  and  wrecked  on  the  reefs  of  the  Bermudas,  and  after  nine  months  of  perils 
and  sufferings  in  constructing  two  other  ships  out  of  their  timbers  and  the  surrounding 
cedars  on  the  island,  finally  set  sail  and  reached  Jamestown  on  the  24th  of  May,  1610. 

The  corporation  of  James  Cittie  (City)  adjoining  the  mouth  of  the  Chickahominy 
River  granted  to  Mr.  Richard  Bucke  750  acres  planted  and  the  Glebe  Land,  100  acres, 
by  patent  and  order  of  the  court,  1626.  Bucke  family  living  in  Virginia,  Feb.  16,  1623, 
Grecyon,  Mary  13,  Benamy  8,  Peleg  4,  and  the  cattell  belonging  to  Bucks  children.  Rev. 
Richard  Buck  of  Argecroft  Hall,  near  Manchester,  md.  a  Langley  and  title  and  inherited 
an  estate  at  about  Colonial  times  and  probably  with  his  rank  and  means  is  the  same 
that  came  to  America.  He  died  in  1624,  leaving  the  Jamestown  family,  a  few  of  whose 
descendants  are  still  living  in  Virginia. 

From  Original  Lists  of  Emigrants,  1600  tO’  1700,  by  J.  C.  Hotten,  London,  1874.  page 
65.  “Having  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  as  also  being  conformable  to 
the  government  and  disapline  of  the  Church  of  England,  whereof  they  brot  testimony, 
pr  cut  from  ye  Justices  and  ministers,  where  their  abodes  have  lately  been.  These 
parties  expressed  are  hereby  transported  from  London,  of  Bucks,  viz.:  William,  age  50, 
and  son  Roger  18,  plowrites,  embarked  15th  Apr.,  1635,  in  ship  ‘Increase,'  Robert  Lea, 
Master,  for  New  England.  Also  of  Bucks,  Thomas,  age  17,  in  ship  ‘George'  from  Graves¬ 
end,  Jo  Severance,  Master,  to  Virgina,  21st  Aug.,  1635;  Isaac,  age  23,  in  ship  ‘Amitee,’ 
George  Downs,  Master,  to  St.  Chri.stopher,  Oct.  13,  1635;  Richard,  age  24,  in  ship  ‘Ex¬ 
pedition,'  to  Barbadoes,  25th  of  Nov.,  1635;  Francis,  age  20,  in  ship  ‘Falcon,'  to  Barbadoes, 
Dec.  19,  1635;  and  Christian,  age  26,  in  ship  ‘Blessing,’  John  Leicester,  Master,  to  New 
England,  July  13,  1635." 

William  and  his  son  Roger  went  direct  to  Woburn,  Mass.,  and  built  a  house  on  20 

acres  allotment.  He  wa.s  a  maker  of  plows  and  set  up  his  shop  in  West  Field  in  1635 

and  settled  there  and  is  buried  in  the  old  cemetery  at  Cambridge,  and  antecedents 
unknown.  Roger  had  10  acres  granted  him  in  the  early  settlement;  it  butted  on  the 
stream  between  Woburn  and  Cambridge,  now  called  Raymond  St.  on  the  Charles.  Roger 
md.  in  1640,  Susannah,  who  died  in  spring  of  1665.  He  died  Nov.  10,  1693.  They  had 
7  children,  3  sons  and  4  daughters,  viz.:  1st,  Samuel,  bn.  Feb.  6,  1643  and  died  Sept.  21, 
1690,  md.  Abigail,  dau.  of  Jonathan  Weyman,  cornet  and  farmer  of  Woburn,  bn.  July  13, 
1661;  children,  Nathaniel,  bn.  July  16,  1672  (killed  by  the  Indians);  Hannah,  bn.  Jan. 
3,  1675.  died  Apr.  3,  1675;  Rachel,  bn.  July  15,  1676,  md.  Jabez  Brooks,  Dec.  18,  1694; 
Anna,  bn.  Aug.  18,  1680;  Sarah,  bn.  July  5,  1684;  and  Samuel,  bn.  Dec.  3,  1686,  died 
Apr.  15,  1778,  md.  Hannah,  dau.  of  Peter  Fowle,  bn.  July  31,  1690  and  died  Dec.  2,  1720, 
issue,  Abigail,  bn.  June  1,  1690,  md.  about  1711. 

2d,  John,  bn.  Sept.  13,  1644,  md.  Rachel  Leaven,  Mar.  16,  1670  and  re.sided  in 
Menotomy. 

3d,  Ephram,  bn.  Oct.  26,  1067,  died  in  Wilmington,  Apr.  7,  1739,  md.  1st  Abigail 

Pierce,  July  26,  1667,  2d  wife,  Mary  Wood,  in  1679;  children,  Sarah,  bn.  Jan.  11,  1674, 

md.  a  Gower;  John,  bn.  Jan.  1,  1675,  died  in  infancy;  Ephram,  bn.  July  13,  1676,  md. 
about  1697,  Sarah,  dau.  of  John  and  Eunice  (Mousal)  Brooks,  sister  of  Jabez  Brooks,  bn. 
Jan.  1,  1671.  He  died  in  North  Woburn,  now  Wilmington  in  1720.  He  lived  on  the  “Old 
Buck  farm."  The  home  is  still  standing.  John,  bn.  Feb.  7,  1680,  died  Nov.  24,  1752,  md. 
Precilla  and  had  son,  John,  who  had  sons,  Abijah  and  Nathaniel,  settled  in  Buckfield, 
Mass.  Samuel,  bn.  Nov.  1,  1682,  died  unmarried  Sept.  21,  1690.  Eunice,  bn.  July  11, 
1685,  never  married.  Ebenezer,  bn.  May  20.  1689,  md.  Nov.  25,  1713,  1st,  Lydia,  dau.  of 
Samuel  and  Mary  Ames,  bn.  Oct.  28,  1694,  and  had  1  dau.  and  2  sons;  md.  2d  wife,  Judith 
Wood,  Feb.  21,  1722,  and  ha<l  Jacob,  bn.  June  10,  1731,  who  md.  Hannah  Eames  of  Box- 
bord  and  had  son,  Samuel,  bn.  Feb.  25,  1759.  By  first  wife  had  a  son,  Jonathan  (Col.), 
bn.  Feb.  20,  1719,  who-  removed  with  his  father  in  1723  to  Haverhill,  Mass.,  where  he  md. 
Lydia  Moore  of  Newbury,  Oct.  9,  1743,  and  in  1762  to  Bucksport,  Me,,  having  many  chil- 
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dren  of  the  Bucksport  branch,  and  Mary,  dan.  of  Ephram,  bn.  Oct.  28,  1761,  md.  Nathaniel 
Pike. 

4th,  Mary,  bn.  June  25,  1648,  died  Aug.  3,  1669,  unmarried. 

5th,  Ruth,  bn.  Nov.,  1653,  md.  Thomas  Baverick. 

6th,  Lydia,  bn.  Nov.  23,  1655,  md.  Nov.  3,  1672,  John  Bliss. 

7th,  Elizabeth,  bn.  July  5,  1657,  md.  Josiah  Wood  in  1675. 

In  Oct.,  1635,  Isaac  Buck  and  several  other  persons  were  transported  to  Boston,  in 
ship  “Amitia,”  Capt.  George  Downs,,  via  St.  Christopher,  for  refusing  to  take  tire 
oath  of  conformity;  Isaac  was  then  aged  23.  His  wife,  Frances  Marsh,  whom  he  married 
before  leaving  England,  followed  her  husband  in  ship  “Falcon,"  Dec,  19th  of  the  same 
year,  being  then  20  years  old,  Isaac  went  to  Scituate,  Mass.  Bay,  on  old  Boston?  post 
road  near  Hingham,  bought  land,  was  town  clerk  in  1647,  a  blacksmith  by  occupation. 
Freeman  privileged  in  1658,  constable  in  1659,  deputy  several  years,  councilman  in  1668 
and  in  1676,  and  lieutenant  of  the  Colonial  Militia.  He  died  in  1696,  aged  93,  his  widow 
surviving  him.  Their  8  children  were  as  follows:  Thomas,  Benjamin,  Joseph  and 
Jonathan,  of  boys,  of  girls,  Elizabeth  md.  Robert  Whitcomb;  Mehitable  md.  Stephen  Chit¬ 
tenden;  Ruth  md.  Joseph  Green;  and  Deboriah  md.  Henry  Merritt. 

Thomas,  son  of  Isaac  of  Scituate,  who  died  in  1696.  was  bn.  in  Scituate  in  1636,  md. 
Deboriah  Hews  of  Guilford,  Conn.,  Oct.  10,  1665.  Thomas,  a  grandson,  was  bn.  in  1732, 
at  Somers,  Conn.,  died  in  1780,  a  farmer,  md.  Anna  Atkinson  of  Somers,  bn.  in  1733,  died 
at  Bath,  N.  H.,  Dec.  18,  1815.  Amasa.  son  of  Thomas,  bn.  June  6,  1756,  md.  Sybil  Hib¬ 
bard,  Dec.  24,  1776.  He  was  deacon,  justice,  member  of  the  Legislature  and  fife  major 
in  the  Revolution.  Amasa,  Jr.,  of  Bath.  N.  H.,  son  of  Amasa,  bn.  at  Woodstock,  Conn., 
Dec.  26,  1784,  died  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Sept.  20,  1852;  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Mid- 
dlebury  College,  Vt.,  and  N.  H.  University,  1826.  (C.  B.  Harvey.) 

James  Buck  came  from  Old  Hingham  in  1638,  with  his  servant,  John  Morfield,  and 
settled  in  New  Hingham.  All  persons  that  came  from  Norfolk  in  old  England,  from 
1633  to  1639,  were  206,  and  came  from  Old  Hingham  and  the  towns  thereabout.  Also  in 
same  ship,  Stephen  Paine  and  his  wife  and  three  sons  and  four  servants  came  from 
Great  Ellingham  and  settled  in  New  Hingham.  (Dan  Cushing's  Record,  N.  E.  Hist. 
Reg.,  Vol.  15,  p.  26.) 

In  1638,  several  families  at  Hingham  and  adjoining  towns  in  Norfolk  Co.,  England, 
came  over  to  Boston  in  the  ship  “Diligent,"  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Hingham,  Mass. 
James  Buck  was  from  among  this  number.  He  divesed  property  to  John  Buck,  who 
may  have  been  his  brother,  but  more  probably  brother  of  Isaac.  John  lived  at  Scituate, 
in  1650.  John's  wife  was  Elizabeth  Holbrook,  dau.  of  Samuel  Holbrook  of  Weymouth. 
She  died  in  1690,  and  he  md.  Apr.  26,  1693,  Sarah,  the  widow  of  Secretary  Edward  Doty, 
who  was  also  the  sister  of  the  famous  Eldred  Faunce.  She  died  in  1697.  He  died  about 
1699.  His  issue  by  his  first  wife  was:  Elizabeth,  bn.  1653;  Mary,  1655;  Joseph,  1657; 
John.  1659;  Hannah,  1661;  Susanna,  1664;  Benjamin,  1665;  Deboriah,  1670;  Robert  1672; 
and  Rachel,  1674,  10  children  in  all. 

Lieut.  Isaac  Buck  and  his  brother  John,  both  of  Scituate,  were  probably  sons  of 
James  Buck  of  Hingham,  in  1638,  the  former  town  clerk  and  the  latter  called  Cornet 
John,  having  been  cornet  of  the  Troopers.  Isaac  died  in  1696,  and  John's  will  is  dated 
1697.  (C.  B.  Harvey.) 

Thomas  Buck  was  the  eldest  son  of  Isaac  and  Frances  Buck  of  Scituate,  Mass.,  and 
settled  in  Bridgewater,  Conn.,  1712,  and  had  12  children,  4  were  sons,  some  of  this  family 
settled  in  Easton,  Mass.  Thomas  Buck,  Jr.  and  wife.  Jane  Seymour  of  Hebron.  Conn., 
had  sons,  Samuel,  bn.  May  21,  1750;  John,  bn.  Apr.  13,  1752;  Daniel,  bn.  Nov.  9,  1753; 
Enoch,  bn.  Mar.  15,  1759;  and  David,  bn.  May  3,  1761  (Vital  Statistics);  and  Benjamin 
and  Thomas  families  there  in  1790  census  report. 

Isaac  Buck  was  a  blacksmith,  brother  of  John  on  “the  Buckfield,"  so-called  even  now, 
near  the  harbor  at  Scituate.  Mass.  Bay.  He  was  a  lieutenant  in  King  Philip's  War,  and 
repulsed  the  Indians  with  great  bravery  from  Scituate.  in  Mar.,  1676.  He  died  intestate 
in  1695.  He  had  5  sons  and  3  daughters.  He  left  a  son,  Dea.  Isaac,  Jr.,  who  md.  Eunice 
Turner  of  Scituate.  Oct.  24,  1684,  who  was  the  last  of  the  name  in  Scituate.  and  he  de¬ 
ceased  more  than  75  years  since. 

Records  of  Weathersfield,  Conn.,  by  S.  G.  Drake,  1861,  New  Eng.  Reg.,  Vol.  15,  page 
297  (with  notes  and  additions,  for  30  years). 
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Of  Bucks — 

Emanuel  (or  Christian,  age  26)  and  Sarah  his  wife  (Sarah  Ryley)  md.  in  1645. 

Ezekiel  their  first  child,  bn.  Jan.  15,  1650. 

John,  their  second  child,  bn.  Nov.  30.  1652. 

Jonathan,  their  third  child,  bn.  Apr.  8,  1655. 

When  she  died  and  Emanuel  md.  Mary,  dau.  of  John  Kirby,  age  31,  of  Middletown, 
Conn.,  md.  Apr.  15,  1658,  and  had  6  children.  David,  bn.  Apr.  3,  1667;  Sarah  Jane,  Jan. 
1,  1668;  Hannah,  Apr.  18,  1671;  Elizabeth,  June  4,  1676;  Thomas,  Jan.  10,  1678;  and 
Abigail,  Aug.  1,  1682. 

Henry  and  Elizabeth  Churchill,  his  wife  (Henry  Buck,  bn.  1623^  died  July  7,  1712, 
aged  86),  md.  Oct.  31,  1660. 

Thomas  and  Deborah  Hews  of  Guilford,  Conn.,  md.  Oct.  10,  1665. 

Ezekiel  and  Rachel  Beebe,  md.  Mar.  10,  1675. 

Samuel  and  Sarah  Butler  (dau.  of  Dea.  Samuel  Butler),  md.  Jan.  23,  1690. 

David,  son  of  Emanuel,  bn.  Apr.  3,  1667.  md.  Elizabeth  Hurlbert,  Jan.  14,  1690. 

Ezekiel,  Jr.  and  Sarah  Bronson,  md.  Jan.  13,  1698. 

Stephen  (son  of  Ezekiel,  bn.  Feb.  6,  1680)  and  Anna  Johnson  (were  in  Southington, 
Conn.,  in  1728),  md.  Apr.  11,  1703. 

Isaac  (son  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth,  bn.  Apr.  12,  1693)  and  Elizabeth  (dau.  of  James 
and  Mary  [Rose]  Wright,  bn.  Sept.  1,  1693),  md.  Nov.  25,  1718. 

David.  Jr.  (son  of  David,  bn.  Sept.  13.  1695)  and  Eunice  Treat,  md.  Dec.  19,  1723. 

Peletiah  (son  of  Samuel  and  Sarah,  bn.  Sept.  2,  1698)  and  Lydia  Stoddart  (dau.  of 
Rev.  Solomon  Stoddart  of  Mas.s.),  md.  Mar.  25,  1724. 

Samuel  (son  of  Samuel  and  Sarah,  bn.  July  12,  1705)  and  Sarah  House  of  Glaston¬ 
bury  (dau.  of  John  House),  md.  Dec.  28,  1727. 

Josiah  and  Ann  Deming  of  Boston,  md.  May  28,  1731. 

Peletiah,  Jr.  and  Hannah  Hills,  md.  Nov.  9,  1755. 

John  and  Sarah  Hurlbut.  md.  Feb.  10,  1757. 

Titus  and  Caroline  Seward,  md.  Oct.  1,  1760. 

Samuel  (son  of  Samuel  and  Sarah  House,  bn.  July  12,  1705,  died  Oct.  17,  1768)  and 
Elizabeth  Fairchild,  md.  1761,  son  bn.  May  7,  1762. 

Daniel  (bn.  Apr.  23,  1742)  and  Sarah  Salstonstall  of  New  London  (dau.  or  sister  of 
Gov.  Gen.  Gurdon  Salstonstall  of  Conn.,  1684-1724),  md.  Dec.  3,  1775. 

Jesse  and  Ann  Goodrich  of  Chatham,  dau.  bn.  Dec.  4,  1775,  md.  1775. 

Jcsiah,  Jr.  (son  of  Josiah  and  Mary)  and  Hannah,  dau.  of  Hon.  Silas  Deane  of 
Groton.  Mass.,  son  bn.  Dec.  29,  1775. 

Samuel  Beebe  (bn.  1751,  son  of  James  and  Elizabeth)  and  Harriet  Fairchild  (N.  E. 
Reg.,  Vol.  15),  md.  Aug.  31,  1775. 

Notes. — Josiah,  Sr.  (bn.  1756,  was  son  of  James  and  Elizabeth  and  nephew  of  Josiah 
and  Ann)  and  md.  Mary  Towner  of  Sherman.  He  died  July  15,  1813,  aged  57.  (N.  E. 

Reg.,  Vol.  15,  pp.  297-298.) 

Mary  Kirby  was  dau.  of  John,  son  of  Joseph  of  Rowington  near  Kenilworth,,  War¬ 
wickshire,  Eng.,  first  emigrant,  came  over  in  the  “Hopewell,"  1635,  aged  12  years  and 
it  is  quite  certain  that  Emanuel's  first  wife  was  Sarah,  sister  of  John  Ryley,  formerly 
of  Norfolk,  Eng.,  as  he  calls  him  brother  in  his  will  of  May  13,  1674,  and  he  also  had  a 
dau.,  Sarah,  and  casually  mentions  Enoch  and  Henry  elsewhere  as  near  relatives.  Also 
Christian,  age  26,  who  came  over  in  the  ship  “Blessing"  to  New  England,  July  13,  1635, 
is  the  veritable  Emanuel,  says  H.  W.  Hemmingway  of  Boston,  from  newly  discovered  docu¬ 
ments. 

The  Grigiiiiil  Bucks  of  Weathersticid,  Conn.  Their  Families  and  Descendants  for  150 

Years,  as  Carried  Out  from  Their  .Marriages  There  Recorded  in  Y.  E.  Keg.,  Yol.  15, 

p.  *295. 

Christian  Buck,  age  26,  who  came  over  from  London,  England,  in  ship  “Blessing," 
John  Leicester.  Master,  to  New  Englanil,  July  13,  1635;  aliases  Emanuel  or  Enoch  (bn. 
1623)  of  Weathersfield,  Conn.,  by  his  first  wife,  Sarah,  sister  of  John  Ryley  of  Norfolk, 
England,  md.  in  1645,  in  Weathersfield,  Conn.,  and  had  3  son.s:  Ezekiel,  bn.  Jan.  15,  1650; 
John,  bn.  Nov.  30,  1652;  and  Jonathan,  bn.  Apr.  8,  1655,  when  she  died  and  he  md. 
second  wife  Mary  Kirby,  age  31,  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  Apr.  15,  1658,  dau.  of  John,  son  of 
Joseph  of  Rowington,  near  Kenilworth,  Warwickshire,  England,  first  emigrant  came 
over  in  the  “Hopewell,"  1635,  aged  15  years;  she  died  Jan.  17,  1712,  aged  85.  Their  6 
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children  were  David,  hn.  Apr.  3,  1667,  md.  Elizabeth  Hurlbert,  Jan.  14,  1690;  Sarah,  bn. 
Jan.  1,  1668,  md.  Benjamin  Churchill;  Hannah,  bn.  Apr.  18,  1671,  md.  John  FowTer; 
Thomas,  bn.  Jan.  10,  1678,  md.  first,  Susanna,  and  second  wife,  Sarah  Judd,  May  12, 
1709;  and  Abagail,  bn.  Aug.  1,  1682,  md.  Samuel  Arnold. 

Henry  Buck,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Weathersfleld,  Conn.,  undoubtedly  near 
relative  of  Enoch,  bn.  in  1626,  md.  Oct.  31,  1660,  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Josiah  and  Elizabeth 
(Foot)  Churchill,  bn.  May  15,  1642,  in  Weathersfleld.  He  died  July  7.  1712,  aged  86. 
Children:  1st,  Henry;  2d,  Samuel,  bn.  Feb.  2.  1664;  3d,  Martha,  bn.  Oct.  15,  1667;  4th, 
Elizabeth,  bn.  June  6,  1670;  7th,  Mary,  bn.  Mar.  12,  1673;  8th,  Sarah,  bn.  July  25,  1678; 
9th,  Ruth,  bn.  Dec.  4,  1681;  and  10th,  Mehitable,  bn.  Jan.  4.  1684,  md.  Oct.  10,  1709, 
Ebenezer  Alexander  of  Weathersfleld. 

Thomas  Buck,  early  settler  of  Weathersfleld,  bn.  in  1636,  son  of  Isaac  of  Scituate  and 
probably  brother  of  Henry,  md.  Deboriah  Hews  of  Guilford,  Conn.,  Oct.  10,  1665,  who 
had  a  son,  Thomas,  who  from  the  church  records  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  md.  Susanna, 
and  were  admitted  to  full  communion  Nov.  15.  1702,  and  they  had  a  dau.,  Mary,  who 
was  admitted  to  full  membership  Nov.  13,  1715,  and  Benjamin,  son  of  Thomas  and 
Susanna,  had  a  dau.  baptized  Nov.  17,  1717.  No  church  records  of  Su.sanna's  death. 
He  died  about  1750. 

Ezekiel  Buck,  eldest  son  of  Enoch  and  Sarah  of  Weathersfleld,  bn.  Jan.  15,  1650,  md. 
Mar.  10,  1675,  Rachel,  dau.  of  John  Beebe  of  New  London,  and  had  Ezekiel,  bn.  Jan.  8, 
1676,  and  she  dying,  he  md.  2d,  Rachel,  dau.  of  John  Andrews  of  Farmington.  Conn., 
Feb.  2d,  1677,  and  had  10  children,  viz.:  Rachel,  bn.  July  25,  1678,  md.  1st,  John  Bronson 
of  Farmington,  2d,  Jonathan  Pierce,  Sept.  11,  1729,  he  died  Oct.  25,  1765;  Jonathan,  bn. 
.July  23,  1679;  Stephen,  bn.  Feb.  2,  1680;  Mary,  bn.  Jan.  2,  1682,  md.  John  Kelsey;  Enoch, 
bn.  Apr.  5,  1683;  Sarah,  bn.  Apr.  8,  1685,  md.  John  Welton;  Hannah,  bn.  Jan.  13,  1689; 
Abigail,  bn.  Jan.  3,  1691,  md.  John  Noble;  Comfort,  bn.  Dec.  7,  1692;  and  Ebenezer,  bn. 
Sept.  12,  1697.  She  died  Dec.  12,  1712,  and  he  died  Mar.  3,  1713,  aged  63. 

Samuel  Buck,  son  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth,  bn.  Feb.  2,  1664,  in  Weathersfleld,  md. 
Jan.  29,  1690,  Sarah,  dau.  of  Dea.  Samuel  Butler  of  Weathersfleld.  Children:  1st,  Isaac, 
bn.  Apr.  12,  1693;  2d,  Dorothy,  bn.  July  29,  1695;  3d,  Peletiah,  bn.  Sept.  2,  1698;  4th, 
Sarah,  bn.  Mar.  25,  1701,  md.  Sept.  26,  1728,  Nathaniel  Stoddard;  5th,  Elizabeth,  bn. 
Aug.  13,  1703;  6th,  Samuel,  bn.  July  12,  1705;  and  Martha,  bn.  Oct.  27,  1707. 

David  Buck,  son  of  Enoch  and  Mary,  bn.  Apr.  3.  1667,  died  Jan.  7,  1752.  aged  85. 
He  md.  Jan.  14,  1690,  at  Weathersfleld,  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Daniel  and  Elizabeth  (Jordan) 
Hulbert,  bn.  in  1666,  died  Mar.  25,  1735.  Children:  Elizabeth,  bn.  Feb.  16.  1691;  Ann 
bn.  Apr.  25,  1693;  Daniel,  bn.  Sept.  13,  1695;  David,  bn.  Nov.  13.  1698.  md.  Mary,  dau.  of 
John  and  Ann  Bishop  of  Guilford,  Conn.;  Mary  bn.  Sept.  9,  1700;  Josiah.  bn.  Jan.  16. 
1703;  Joseph,  bn.  Apr.  5,  1705;  John  bn.  Jan.  18,  1707;  Eunice,  bn.  Dec.  19,  1709-  and 
Mabel,  bn.  June  5,  1712. 

Ezekiel  Buck,  Jr.,  son  of  Ezekiel  and  Rachel,  bn.  Jan.  8,  1676.  md.  Sarah  Bronson, 
Jan.  13,  1698,  and  settled  in  New  London,  having  a  large  family.  Sarah,  bn.  Feb.  8,  170l! 
The  oldest  son,  Ezekiel,  bn.  Mar.  5,  1699,  came  from  Weathersfleld  to  Litchfield  and 
thence  to  New  Milford,  and  md.  Lydia,  dau.  of  Samuel  Bronson,  Dec.  15,  1724.  He  set¬ 
tled  at  Lanesville  and  died  May  10,  1745;  she  died  Jan.  3,  1768.  They  had  8  children: 
Abishur,  bn.  Nov.  10,  1725  at  Litchfield;  Experience,  bn.  June  28.  1727;  Ephram  bn 
Sept.  25,  1729;  John,  bn.  July  26,  1731;  Lydia,  bn.  Apr.  27,  1733;  Sarah,  bn.  Oct.  5,  1735; 
Bariah,  bn.  Oct.  25,  1738;  and  Rebecca,  bn.  June  7,  1741.  md.  Simeon  Baldwin. 

Stephen  Buck,  son  of  Ezekiel  and  Rachel  Andrews,  bn.  Feb.  2,  1686,  md.  Anna 
Johnson,  Apr.  11,  1703,  of  Southington,  Conn.,  and  settled  there  in  1728. 

Isaac  Buck,  son  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth,  bn.  Apr.  12,  1693,  nid.  Elizabeth,  dau.  of 
James  and  Mary  (Rose)  Wright,  bn.  Sept.  1,  1693,  md.  Nov.  25,  1718,  and  had  children. 
Elizabeth,  bn.  Mar.  4,  1720;  Samuel,  bn.  June  20,  1722,  md.  l.st,  Mary  Andrews,  2d,  Hannah 
Wright;  Abigail,  bn.  May  11,  1724;  Justus,  bn.  Mar.  11.  1726,  md.  Rosemond  Francis  of 
Saybrook;  Mehitable,  bn.  Oct.  29,  1728,  md.  Ebenezer  Smith;  Hannah,  bn.  Nov.  29,  1730. 
died  May  14,  1811,  she  md.  Apr.  22,  1755,  Lieut.  Elijah  Francis,  on  Feb.  25,  1732,  son  of 
Jas.  and  Abigail  (Warren)  Francis.  He  died  Aug.  18,  1812;  and  Miriam,  bn.  Feb.  20 
1733. 

David  Buck,  Jr.,  son  of  David  and  Elizabeth,  bn.  Sept.  13,  1695,  md.  1st,  Eunice 
Treat,  Dec.  19,  1723  at  Weathersfleld,  2d,  Mary,  dau.  of  John  and  Ann  Bishop  of  Guil¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  New  Haven  Co-. 
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Peletiah  Buck,  son  of  Samuel  and  Sarah  Butler,  bn.  Sept.  2,  1698,  md.  Mar.  25,  1724, 
Lydia,  dau.  of  John  Stoddard  of  Weathersfield,  and  had  children.  Lydia,  bn.  Apr.  22, 
1725;  and  Peletiah,  Jr.,  bn.  July  25,  1726,  when  she  died,  and  he  md.  Zenobia  or  Jemima 
Andrews,  Jan.  18,  1745,  and  had  dau.,  Hannah.  He  and  wives  Lydia  and  Jemima  are 
buried  in  Newington,  Conn. 

Samuel  Buck,  son  of  Samuel  and  Sarah  Butler,  bn.  July  12,  1705,  md.  Dec.  28,  1727, 
Sarah,  dau.  of  John  House  of  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  and  had  children.  1st,  Sarah,  bn.  June 
3,  1729;  2d,  John,  bn.  July  17,  1731,  md.  Feb.  10,  1757,  Sarah  Hurlburt;  3d,  George,  bn, 
Oct.  11,  1733;  4th,  Titus,  bn.  June  27,  1736,  md,  Oct.  1,  1760,  Caroline  Seward;  5th,  Samuel, 
bn.  June  10,  1738,  mid.  Elizabeth  Fairchild,  1761;  6th,  Daniel,  bn.  Apr.  23,  1742,  md. 
Sarah  Salstonstall  of  New  London,  Dec.  3,  1775;  7th,  Betsy,  bn.  Nov.  30,  1744;  8th,  Amos, 
bap.  Apr.  9,  1748;  and  9th,  Isaac,  bn,  Feb.  20,  1750,  when  she  died  Oct.  10,  1751,  and  he 
md.  2d  wife,  Elizabeth  McCoud,  having  issue;  William,  bn.  Nov.  21,  1752,  who  died  in 
infancy,  Dec.  22,  1753.  He  held  the  military  rank  of  sergeant,  resided  in  Weathersfield 
and  died  Oct.  17,  1758,  aged  53. 

Josiah  Buck,  son  of  David  and  Elizabeth  Herbert,  bn.  Jan.  16,  1703,  md.  May  28, 
1731,  Ann,  dau.  of  Charles  Deming  of  Boston,  bn.  in  1711,  and  had  children.  Ann,  bn. 
Feb.  25,  1732;  Mary.  bn.  Oct.  31,  1733;  Elizabeth,  bn.  Apr.  7,  1735;  Prudence,  bn.  Dec.  15, 
1737;  Josiah,  bn.  Apr.  23,  1742;  Daniel,  bn.  June  13,  1744;  and  Mabel,  bn.  Mar.  12,  1748, 
when  she  died  Nov.  9,  1772  and  he  died  Feb.  8,  1793. 

Peletiah  Buck,  Jr.,  son  of  Peletiah  and  Lydia  Stoddard,  bn.  July  25,  1726,  md.  Hannah 
Hills  of  Weathersfield,  Nov.  9,  1755,  and  had  dau.,  Lydia,  bn.  Sept.  15,  1756. 

John  Buck,  son  of  Samuel  and  Sarah  House,  bn.  July  17,  1731,  md.  Sarah  Hurlbert  of 
Weathersfield,  Feb.  10,  1757,  and  settled  in  Hartford,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1764. 
A  colonel  and  died  after  Revolution  in  1795;  was  there  in  Census  of  1790  with  wife,  3  sons 
and  2  daughters,  viz.:  John,  bn.  in  1758,  md.  Zariah  Norton  of  Litchfield,  Conn.,  in  1778. 
Sarah,  bn.  1759,  md.  Clark  Kidder  in  1775;  Enoch,  bn.  1760,  md.  Betsy  Beebe  in  1779  (he 
died  in  the  army);  Moses,  bn.  1764,  md.  Jane  Harvey  in  1785;  and  Emmie,  bn.  1766,  md. 
Asa  Howe,  a  Revolutionary  soldier  in  1783. 

Titus  Buck,  son  of  Samuel  and  Sarah  House,  bn.  June  27,  1736,  md.  Caroline  Seward 
of  Weathersfield,  Oct.  1,  1760,  and  resided  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  near  Boston;  a  farmer  and 
contributed  to  support  the  War  of  the  Revolution  in  1774. 

Samuel  Buck,  son  of  Samuel  and  Sarah  House,  bn.  June  10,  1738,  md.  Elizabeth 
Fairchild  of  Weathersfield  in  1761,  and  had  son  bn.  May  7,  1762.  We  find  Samuel,  Jr., 
with  wife,  2  sons  and  2  daughters  settled  at  Killingly,  Windam  Co.,  Conn.,  in  Census 
of  1790. 

Daniel  Buck,  son  of  Samuel  and  Sarah  House,  bn.  Apr.  23,  1742,  md.  Sarah,  dau.  of 
Gen.  Gurdon  Salstonstall  of  New  London,  Conn.,  Dec.  3,  1775,  their  children  were:  Ann, 
bn.  Nov.  28,  1776,  died  young;  Gurdon,  bn.  Dec.  3,  1777,  md.  1st,  Julia  Mitchel,  2d, 
Elizabeth  Selden,  who  died  Mar.,  1887,  aged  100  years;  Charles,  bn.  Nov.  21,  1782,  md. 
Sophrlna  (Smith)  Winthrop,  bn.  Dec.  9,  1784;  Ann,  died  young;  Dudley,  bn.  June  25, 
1789,  md.  1st,  Hetty  G.  Hempstead,  2d,  Martha  Adams. 

Jesse  Buck,  son  of  Enoch  and  Mary  Beebe,  bn.  about  1754,  md.  Ann  Goodrich  of 
Chatham,  Conn.,  about  1774,  and  had  dau.  bn.  Dec.  4,  1775;  a  farmer  and  contributed  to 
support  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution  in  1774,  and  we  find  him  later  in  Capt.  Wells’ 
Co.,  Col.  Belden's  Reg.,  Wolcott’s  Brig.,  at  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  March  to  June.  1777. 

Josiah  Buck,  Jr.,  son  of  Josiah  and  Ann  Deming  of  Boston,  bn.  Apr.  23,  1742,  md. 
Hannah,  dau.  of  Hon.  Silas  Deane  of  Groton  and  of  Weathersfield,  Dec.  25,  1774,  and  had 
son  bn.  Dec.  29,  1775  (no  further  records  of  this  family  are  found). 

Josiah  Buck,  son  of  James  and  Elizabeth,  bn.  Jan.  25,  1756,  md.  Mary  Towner  of 
Sherman  about  1776  and  had  child,  Betsy,  md.  Joel  Dutton,  died  childless  in  Onondaga 
Co.,  N.  Y.;  Sally,  md.  Nathan  Waldo,  reside  in  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  had  2  children,  Philomela, 
md.  Jonathan,  son  of  Eli  Geddings  in  Sherman;  Cloe,  md.  Wm.  Duncan,  reside  in 
Oneida  Co.,  had  5  children;  Mercia,  md.  Pitts  Dodge,  reside  in  Oneida  Co.,  had  10  chil¬ 
dren;  Towner,  md.  Clarissa  Fuller,  had  2  children,  died  in  Ohioj  Della,  md.  Dr.  Sedgwick 
of  Oneida  Co.  and  had  children.  He  emigrated  from  New  Fairfield  (near  Sherman)  to 
Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1793  with  his  wife,  son  and  3  daughters,  and  built  and  kept  the 
first  “Inn"  at  Elbridge.  He  died  July  15,  1813,  aged  57.  (N.  Y.  State  Gazetteer,  p.  482.) 

Samuel  Beebe  Buck,  son  of  James  and  Elizabeth  Buck,  bn.  Sept.  21,  1751,  md.  Hannah 
Fairchild,  bn.  Feb.  20,  1753,  and  md.  Aug.  31,  1775  and  settled  in  New  Preston  Society 
and  later  New  Milford,  in  1790.  He  died  Mar.  26,  1834,  aged  83;  she  died  Sept.  26,  1825, 
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aged  72.  Their  8  children  were:  Thilda,  bn.  Jan.  17,  1778,  md.  Benjamin  Stone;  Try- 
phona,  bn.  Apr.  16,  1779,  md.  Asahel  Baldwin,  Jr.,  removed  to  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.;  Lucy, 
bn.  Mar.  18,  1781,  md.  Ephram  Sterling;  James  Beebe,  bn.  June  13,  1784,  died  Jan.  23, 
1811,  at  26;  Elizabeth,  bn.  Dec.  18,  1787,  md.  Wm.  Camp  of  Roxbury,  died  in  1863;  Alma, 
bn.  Dec.  18,  1787,  died  July  17,  1802;  Electa,  bn.  July  6,  1792,  md.  Isaac  Dayton,  Apr.  15, 
1813;  Cyrus  Curtis,  bn.  Aug.  21,  1795,  md.  Laura  Newton,  Apr.  30,  1833,  died  Aug.  25, 
1844,  aged  49. 

Descendants  of  Emanuel  and  Sarah  Buck  of  Weatherslield,  Conn.  (As  Given  by  the 

Descendants). 

Ezekiel  Buck,  eldest  son  of  Emanuel  and  Sarah  of  Weathersfleld,  Conn.,  bn.  Jan.  15, 
1650,  md.  Mar.  18,  1675,  1st  wife,  Rachel,  dau.  of  John  Beebe  of  New  London,  Conn,  and 
settled  there  at  first  and  had  one  son,  Ezekiel,  Jr.,  bn.  Jan.  8,  1676,  and  she  dying,  md.  2d 
wife,  Rachel,  dau.  of  John  Andrews,  Feb.  2,  1677,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Farming- 
ton  and  removed  there  and  had  a  large  family,  among  whom  was  Enoch,  bn.  Apr.  5, 
1683,  who  md.  Mary,  dau.  of  Samuel  Beebe  of  Newington,  May  2,  1717,  and  settled  in 
New  Milford,  Conn.,  and  had  a  large  family. 

Capt.  William  Buck,  son  of  Enoch  and  Mary,  bn.  in  1723,  md.  Debcriah,  dau.  of  Eliab 
Farnum  of  Norwich,  Conn,  and  resided  in  New  Milford  in  1744,  and  had  a  large  family, 
among  which  were  Capt.  Aholiab  Ashael;  Deb'oriah;  Abiel,  bn.  July  12,  1745;  Mary,  bn. 
Nov.  2.  1746;  Eben;  and  Lieut.  Elijah.  Abijah,  Eber  and  Amasa  were  brothers  of  John. 

John  Buck,  bn.  about  1762,  md.  in  1780  Betty,  bn.  1763.  dau.  of  John  Kent  (whose 
parents  emigrated  from  Kent  Co.,  England,  about  1750)  of  Somers,  Tolland  Co.,  Conn., 
and  had  7  children.  PIo  died  at  Somers  (killed  in  a  barn  raising  in  1812)  at  50  years;  she 
died  in  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1861,  aged  98  years. 

His  son,  James  T.  Buck,  bn.  1805,  md.  Caroline  Stillson  of  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y..  in 
1828  and  had  13  children,  10  of  whom  grew  to  man  or  womanhood.  Giles  P.  Buck,  2d 
child  and  son,  bn.  July  16,  1831,  md.  Lydia  A.  Hall  of  Westfield,  Chautauqua  Co.,  Dec.  16, 
1856,  and  had  8  children,  3  sons  and  5  daughters.  He  was  a  printer  and  publisher. 
(In  1856  Buck  &  Wilson  became  the  proprietors  of  the  Westfield  Transcript  and  con¬ 
tinued  it  about  one  year.)  Of  the  children,  Lydia  W.,  md.  Rev.  A.  C.  Covey  of  Milan, 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.;  Emma  A.,  m.  Daniel  D.  Eaton,  Gen.  Sec.  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Port,  Jervis, 
N.  Y.  there,  and  a  son,  a  printer  in  Erie,  Pa.  (Giles  P.  Buck,  Westfield,  N.  Y.,  1888.) 

Enoch  Buck,  son  of  Ezekiel  of  Weathersfleld,  bn.  Apr.  5,  1683,  md.  Mary,  dau.  of 
Samuel  Beebe  of  New  Milford,  May  2,  1717,  and  settled  on  place  he  bought  of  Jonathan. 
They  had  14  children:  Ebenezer,  bn.  Jan.  8,  1718,  md.  Thankful,  dau.  of  Ebenezer  Bald¬ 
win,  Feb.  29,  1743,  and  removed  to  Salina,  N.  Y.,  in  1801;  Grace,  bn.  Jan.  22,  1719,  md. 
Samuel  Baldwin,  Oct.  31,  1739;  Hannah,  bn.  Nov.  26,  1720,  md.  as  2d  wife,  Capt.  Mathew 
Hawley,  Dec.  3,  1740;  Abigail,  bn.  June  11,  1722,  md.  James  Turin ;  William,  bn.  Mar.  23, 
1723;  James,  bn.  Mar.  24,  1725;  Rachel,  bn.  Apr.  1,  1730;  Jacob,  bn.  Feb.  29.  1732; 
Dorothy,  bn.  Oct.  10,  1734;  Daniel,  bn.  Feb.  28,  1736;  Jerusa,  bn.  Aug.  15,  1738;  Philander, 
bn.  Feb.  29,  1740,  md.  Esther  Bennet,  Aug.  18,  1799,  and  in  1801  removed  to  Salina;  Enoch, 
Jr.,  bn.  Dec.  5.  1743;  and  Gilbert,  bn.  Oct.  31,  1744,  removed  to  Salina  also  in  1801.  He 
was  at  New  Milford  in  1790  with  2  sons  and  3  daughters.  She  died  before  he  removed 
to  Salina,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1801,  when  he  w^as  83,  with  his  sons. 

Daniel,  son  of  Enoch  and  Mary  (Beebe)  Buck,  bn.  Feb.  28,  1736,  md.  Dec.  9,  1756, 
Ann  Denton  of  Nine  Partners,  Conn.,  and  had  7  children.  Icabod,  bn.  Nov.  25,  1757; 
Anna,  bn.  1758,  md.  William  Bennet,  Feb.  2,  1778  of  Sharon,  Conn.;  Rachel,  bn.  Feb.  12, 
1760;  Eunice,  bn.  1761,  md.  1st  Daniel  Taylor  of  New  Milford,  Feb.  14,  1778,  2d  Nathan 
Rowley  of  Oblong,  Feb.  21,  1780;  Benjamin,  bn.  Nov.  21,  1762;  Phoebe,  bn.  1764,  md. 
Ebenezer  Herrick,  Oct.  14,  1782;  and  Zerma,  bn.  1766,  md.  Gideon  Spencer,  Nov.  14,  1784. 
(Sharon,  Conn.,  Records,  1897.)  He  removed  from  New  Milford,  where  he  had  held 
town  offices  and  served  in  the  New  Milford  Militia,  4th  Reg.,  1758,  to  Norwich,  Vt.,  in 
1790,  where  lie  was  one  of  the  promoters  to  form  a  new  colony  from  a  part  of  New 
York. 

Benjamin  Buck,  bn.  Nov.  21,  1762,  son  of  Daniel  and  Ann  (Denton)  Buck,  md.  Mary 
Leavens.  Dec.  5,  1794.  and  had  son,  John  Leavens  Buck,  bn.  Jan.  1,  1802,  who  md.  Mary 
Ann  Hildreth,  Nov.  29,  1826,  and  had  3  children.  John  Hildreth  Buck,  bn.  Nov.  22, 
1827,  md.  Aug.  24,  1854,  Harriet  M.,  dau.  of  Champlin  Fletcher  of  Orwell,  Addison  Co., 
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Vt.,  bn.  Apr.  21,  1833,  he  died  Oct.  18,  1892,  she  died  Dec.  8,  1902;  Mary  Dutton  Buck, 
bn.  1831,  died  1852;  and  George  Benoni  Buck,  bn.  1833,  died  in  1841. 

John  Hildreth  Buck’s  6  children  were;  John  Fletcher  Buck,  hn.  Dec.  16,  1855,  died 
Mar.  13,  1856;  Mary  Anna  Buck,  bn.  Jan.  27,  1857,  md.  Spalding  Evans,  Aug.  20,  1879,  and 
had  Mary  Hale  Evans,  bn.  Sept.  5,  1880,  who  md.  Richard  Evans  Norton,  June  23,  1904, 
and  had  2  daughters,  Mary  Evans  Norton,  bn.  May  28,  1905,  and  Caroline  Harper 
Norton,  bn.  May  27,  1907;  Gertrude  Adelia  Buck,  bn.  Dec.  25,  1858,  died  Sept.  19,  1909; 
Champlin  Fletcher  Buck,  bn.  Oct.  3,  1861,  md.  Althea  F.  Nichols,  Dec.  29,  1908,  and 
have  one  son,  Champlin  Fletcher  Buck.  Jr.,  hn.  Dec.  16,  1909;  Harriet  Eliza  Buck,  bn. 
Nov.  23,  1863,  md.  William  E.  Shaw,  July  2,  1904  (have  no  children);  and  Francis 
Fletcher  Buck,  bn.  Aug.  22,  1866,  md.  Nathan  M.  Clark,  Nov.  14,  1894  (have  no  children). 
(As  given  me  by  Mrs.  Mary  Anna  [Buck]  Evans,  158  High  St.,  Lockport,  Niagara  Co., 
N.  Y.,  1918.)  She  is  a  noted  American  song  writer. 

Alfred  Buck,  son  of  Isaac,  bn.  Mar.  28,  1771  (first  male  child  bn.  in  Pittsford,  Vt. ), 
md.  in  1795,  Mercia  Barnes,  bn.  Mar.  17,  1772.  Children:!,  James,  hn.  Jan.  10,  1796,  md. 
Chloe  Bates,  removed  to  Wisconsin;  2,  Lucy,  bn.  Sept.  1,  1797,  md.  Peleg  C.  Barlow,  M.  D., 
removed  to  Illinois;  3,  Abel,  bn.  May  29,  1801;  4,  Addison,  bn.  Feb.  19,  1804;  5,  Betsy  A., 
bn.  May  22,  1810,  md.  James  H.,  son  of  James  Jr.  Ewings,  M.  D.,  removed  to  Wisconsin, 
they  had  3  daughters,  2  died  in  Pittsford,  Vt.,  the  other  md.  Henry  Hitchcock  of  Spring- 
field,  Ohio. 

Addison  Buck,  son  of  Alfred,  md.  Apr.  16,  1827,  Amanda  H.  Haywood,  who  died 
Nov.  4,  1853,  md.  2d  wife,  Fidelia  Field,  July  10,  1861,  who  died  Nov.  7,  1871.  Children: 
1,  Harriet,  bn.  Dec.  23,  1829,  md.  July  21,  1853,  Elijah  S.  Broughton;  2,  Charles  A.,  bn. 
May  29,  1832,  died  Aug.  26,  1835;  3  and  4,  Charles  Fitzland,  resides  in  California  and 
Francis  H.  (twins),  bn.  Feb.  23,  1835,  died  May  26,  1835;  5,  Julius  Horton,  bn.  July  13, 
1826,  died  Aug.  20,  1853;  6.  Sarah  Elizabeth,  hn.  Nov.  13,  1828,  md.  Nov.  7,  1866,  John  A. 
Dennett.  (See  p.  68  of  first  Book.) 

'  Will,  and  Roger  Buck  Family,  First  Buck  Settlers  at  Cambridge  and  Woburn,  Mass. 

W'm.  Buck,  aged  50,  and  son  Roger,  18,  plowrights,  came  from  England  on  the  ship 
“Increase"  in  1635  and  settled  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  Wm.  died  Jan.  24,  1657,  and  Roger, 
bn.  in  England,  1617,  succeded  to  his  father  and  moved  to  Woburn,  Mass.,  in  1688.  He 
died  Nov.  10,  1693,  and  hi.s  wife  Susanna  died  Sept.  10,  1685. 

Ephram  Buck,  son  of  Roger,  bn.  July  26,  1646.  md.  Jan.  1,  1670,  Sarah  Brooks,  bn. 
Ncv.  21,  1652.  He  died  in  Jan.,  1720.  They  lived  in  Woburn. 

Sam’l  Buck,  son  of  Ephram,  bn.  Nov.  13.  1682,  md.  in  1708,  Abigail  Wyman,  bn.  June 
1,  1691,  and  died  Dec.  2,  1720,  in  IVoburn. 

Sam’l  Buck,  son  of  Sam'l,  bn.  May  7,  1711,  in  Woburn,  md.  Mar.  6,  1734,  Rachel,  dau. 
of  David  and  Rachel  Roberts  of  Killingly,  Conn.  She  died  May  23,  1756;  he  died  Dec. 
10,  1765.  He  joined  the  1st  Church  of  Killingly,  Nov.  29,  1745.  bought  land  of  Ebenezer 
Adams,  Mar.  26.  1753  and  in  1756.  The  old  hou.se  was  standing  in  1915.  Children:  1, 
Sam’l,  bn.  Dec.  17,  1734,  md.  Martha  Bliss;  2,  David,  bn,  1738;  3,  Rachel,  bapt.  Oct.  14, 
1757;  4,  Reuben,  md.  Elizabeth  and  moved  to  Caledonia  Co.,  Vt.;  5,  Aaron,  md.  Anne 
Lewis;  6.  Joseph;  7,  Jeremiah,  md.  Giles  Roberts,  Apr.  3,  1754;  and  8,  Jonathan  (head 
of  the  Maine  Bucks). 

^  Sam’l  Buck,  son  of  Sam’l  and  Rachel  Roberts,  bn.  Dec.  17,  1734,  md.  Martha  Bliss, 

bn.  Mar.  12,  1733,  died  Nov.  1,  1797.  He  was  “Minute  man"  at  the  Lexington  Alarm, 

1775;  also  private  in  Capt.  Joseph  Cady’s  Co.  and  Major  Delanson’s  Reg.  He  died  Sept. 
7,  1810  at  Killingly,  and  was  buried  in  Aspinwell,  oldest  Killingly  burying  ground  in 
Putnam,  Conn.  Their  children  were:  1,  Mary,  bn.  Sept.  28,  1760,  md.  Nedabiah  Cady, 
May  7,  1780;  2,  Hannah,  bn.  Dec.  15,  1761,  md.  Parley  Cady;  3,  Susanna,  bn.  June  17,  1763, 

md.  in  1783,  Dea.  Thos.  Day;  4,  Sam’l,  bn.  Nov.  7,  1764,  md.  Lydia  Allen;  5,  Joseph,  bn. 

Apr.  22,  1767,  md.  Dorcas  Fairbanks;  6,  Benjamin,  bn.  May  2,  1768,  md.  Ellen  Leavens; 
7,  Benoni,  bn.  Nov.  23.  1769,  md.  Mary  Leavens  and  moved  to  Windsor,  Vt. ;  8,  Simeon, 
bn.  May  14,  1773  and  moved  to  Reading,  Vt.;  and  9,  Martha,  bn.  Jan.  19,  1776,  md.  Feb. 
1,  1809,  Leonard  Bugbee. 

Dea.  Sam’l  Buck,  son  of  Sam’l  and  Martha  Bliss,  bn.  Nov.  7,  1764,  at  Killingly,  Conn., 
died  Mar.  1.  1848,  at  Windsor,  Vt.  He  md.  about  1786,  Lydia  Allen,  bn.  Apr.  22,  1765, 
died  June  25,  1849,  at  Windsor,  Vt.  Children:  1,  Sam’l,  bn.  June  8,  1787,  in  Conn.;  2, 
Sarah,  bn.  Nov.  15,  1789,  died  Feb.  5,  1869;  3,  Isaac,  bn.  Oct.  11,  1791;  4,  Jonathan,  hn. 
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July  2,  1794,  died  Mar.  30,  1873;  5,  Lyman,  bn.  Mar.  30,  1796,  died  Nov.  5,  1798;  6,  Mary, 
bn.  Jan.  6,  1799,  died  Jan.  26,  1878;  7,  Lydia,  bn.  Feb.  22,  1801,  died  June  29,  1838;  and  8, 
Calvin,  bn.  Feb  24,  1804,  died  Aug.  23,  1873. 

Samu'l  Buck,  son  of  Sam'l  and  Lydia  Allen,  bn.  June  8,  1787,  in  Conn.,  died  in 
Reading,  Vt.,  Mar.  13,  1860.  He  md.  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Abel  and  2d  wrife  Sybil  (Hubbard) 
Amsden  about  1809,  of  Reading,  Vt. ;  she  died  in  1862  in  Vt.  Their  children  were;  1, 
Philemon,  bn.  Sept.  20,  1810,  md.  Abigail  Densmore,  Mar.  23,  1836;  2,  Lomira,  bn.  Mar.  2, 
1812,  md.  Granville  Farwell;  3,  Lora  Ann,  bn.  Jan.  1,  1815,  md.  Richard  P.  Amsden,  May 
18,  1837  (son  of  Abel  and  Lois  [Davis]  Amsden,  bn.  May  7,  1815,  died  Jan.  27,  1899;  she 
died  Oct.  6,  1904,  at  Scranton,  la.) ;  4,  Susan  L.,  bn.  Apr.  30,  1817,  md.  Calos  White,  Feb. 
7,  1842;  5,  Mary  E.,  bn.  Dec.  3,  1818,  md.  1st  Thos.  Tuel,  Aug.  24,  1841,  2d  Thos.  Fletcher; 

6,  Oliva,  bn.  Dec.  28,  1820,  md.  July  4,  1844,  Wm.  Whitcomb;  and  7,  Marcus  AM?elius,  bn. 
Apr.  16,  1828,  md.  Lucia  M.,  dau.  of  Wm.  and  Lucinda  Wilkins,  Apr.  22,  185lr  In  1864 
he  moved  to  Baileyville,  Ill.  and  resided  on  a  farm  2  years,  then  to  State  Center,  la.  and 
farmed  it  several  years.  In  18S2  he  rented  his  farm  and  engaged  in  the  elevator  busi¬ 
ness  there,  where  he  died  July  4,  1896.  They  had  9  children,  first  4  bn.  in  Reading.  Vt., 
the  other  5  at  State  Center,  la.,  and  all  md.  in  State  Center.  1,  Carrol  C..  bn.  May  27, 
1859,  md.  Luella  Cutler,  Mar.  15,  1883;  2,  Everett  W.,  bn.  Apr.  25,  1861,  md.  Lena  Miller, 
July  31,  1883;  3,  Mary  J.,  bn.  Mar.  4,  1862,  md.  Lewis  Winsell,  May  21,  1882;  4,  Corydon 
L.,  bn.  Aug.  20,  1864,  md.  Olive  Beat^  July  13,  1895  and  had  G  children:  Ralpli#' George, 
Leighton,  Vesta,  Norma,  Maxine  and  ^lla;  he  died  in  June,  1908;  5,  Ralph  A.,  bn.  Aug.  28, 
1868.  md.  Dollie  Johnson,  Sept.  25,  1899;  6,  Myra  M.,  bn.  Nov.  13, 1873,  md.  L.  B.  Haverhill, 
June  8,  1897  and  had  2  children:  Marshall,  bn.  Feb.  19,  1900  and  Robert  S.,  bn.  Mar., 
1903,  at  Lawrence,  Kan.;  7,  Margaret,  bn.  Apr.  24,  1876,  md.  Dr.  Fred  Q.  Price,  Feb.  11, 

she  died  Sept.  10,  1906;  they  had  dau.,  Nellie  M.,  bn.  Dec.  21,  1903;  8,  Harry,  bn. 
June  25,  1877,  md.-^ay  Byers,  May  5,  1897,  and  had  3  children:  Harold  G.,  bn.  Feb., 
1898,  Margaret,  bn.  1900  and  James,  bn.  Mar.,  1903,  in  Cold>9^,  la.;  and  9.  Nellie,  bn. 
Oct.  1,  1878. 

Children  of  Carrol  C.  Buck  and  Luella  Cutler:  1,  Aleta,  bn.  md.,^n  Hal 

McDowell,  and  had  children,  Carrol  B.  and  Dorothy;  2,  Genevieve,  bn.  in  Isi?,  md.  Dec 
21,  1919,  Murray  Mendell;  and  3,  Mildred,  md.  Melvin  McQuire.  All  bn.  in  State  Center 
and  md.  in  Iowa  Falls. 

Children  of  Everett  W.  Buck  and  Lena  Miller,  all  of  State  Center.  1,  Mayme.  bn. 
in  1884,  md.  in  Oct.,  1907,  Edward  Gue,  and  had  children,  Howard,  bn.  Aug.,  1909,  Esther, 
bn.  Apr.  1911,  and  Irma,  bn.  1917;  2,  Lillian,  bn.  1885,  md.  Bruce  A.  Watt.  June,  1912, 
and  had  4  children,  Lynn,  bn.  June,  1914,  Everett,  bn.  Sept.,  1916,  Francis,  bn.  July,  1918, 
and  Marion,  bn.  Feb.,  1920;  3,  Julia  D.,  bn.  July,  1888,  md.  May  1920,  Henry  McWilliams; 
4,  Lloyd  M.,  bn.  Jan.,  1891,  md.  Lena  Johnson,  May,  1917,  and  have  Bernice  B.,  bn.  Apr. 
11,  1922;  5,  Everett  W.,  Jr.,  bn.  July.  1884,  md.  Anna  Garland,  Nov..  1916,  and  have 
James  J.,  bn.  1917;  6,  Pauline  L.,  bn.  Dec.  6,  1897;  and  7,  Howard  C.,  bn.  Oct.  11,  1899, 
md.  Mar.,  19,20,  Emma  Newton. 

Children  of  Mary  J.  Buck  and  Lewis  Winsel  of  State  Center.  1,  Melton  M.,  bn.  Mar. 
18,  1883,  md.  Edna  Keunecke,  Feb.  6,  1906,  and  had  3  children,  Gertrude  E.,  bn.  July 
2,  1907,  Arthur  T.,  bn.  May  29,  1912,  and  Elizabeth  F.,  bn.  Feb.  26,  1919;  2,  Harry,  bn.  Sept. 
2,  1887,  md.  Alice  Troutner.  Mar.  22, 1910,  and  had  Robert,  bn.  Nov.  21, 1920;  and  3,  Leland, 
bn.  Aug.  7,  1894,  md.  Irene  Tight,  Aug.  25,  1913,  and  have  dau.,  Kathia  Jane,  bn.  Jan.  9, 
1915. 

Children  of  Ralph  A.  Buck  and  Dollie  Johnson  of  State  Center  are:  1,  J.  Don.  bn. 
Dec.  13,  1891,  md.  Bernice  Palmer,  June  28,  1913,  and  had  2  children,  Marion  and  Wm. 
Ralph;  2,  Glen  Gilford,  bn.  Nov.  18,  1892,  died  Jan.  20,  1922,  md.  Margaret  Wall.  June  29, 
1913,  and  had  1  child,  Benjamin,  bn.  1914;  3,  Clair  A.,  bn.  Sept.  9,  1898.  of  State  Center, 
P.  h.  m-2  U.  S.  N.  (was  in  naval  service  in  France  and  Belgium  bombing  bases  during 
World  War) ;  4,  Lucille  M.,  bn.  Aug.  17,  1902;  and  5,  Mervin  J.,  bn.  Oct.  11,  1916. 

Children  of  Lora  Anne  Buck  and  Rev.  (Baptist)  Richard  P.  Amsden  (first  6  bn.  in 
Vt.,  last  2,  Genesee,  Ill.):  1,  Lucian  Culver,  bn.  Oct.  20,  1838,  md.  Electa  F.,  dau.  of 
Lewis  L.  and  Fanny  W.  (Dodge)  Gale,  and  have  7  living  children  in  Carthage,  Mo.,  1, 
Lora,  bn.  Nov.  28,  1866,  2,  Fanny  L.,  bn.  Mar.  25,  1868,  died  Aug.  17,  1883,  3,  Dorcas,  bn. 
Oct.  7,  1870,  4,  Robert  Culver,  bn.  Jan.  26,  1875,  5,  Minnie  L.,  bn.  Mar.  21,  1877,  6,  Mark 
E.,  bn.  Nov.  25,  1880,  md.  Luella,  dau.  of  Peter  and  Ann  (Wolf)  Wakefield,  Mar.  17,  1917, 

7,  Myra,  bn.  Nov.  23,  1882,  and  8,  Lewis  K.,  bn.  June  6,  1885,  md.  Edna  May  Tincliner, 
Oct.  31,  1914  (last  2  are  college  graduates) ;  2,  Francelia  S.,  bn.  Oct.  7,  1840.  md.  Aug.  9, 
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1860,  Nath’l  C.,  son  of  Horace  and  Anne  E.  (Carpenter)  Gilbert,  bn.  Feb.  10,  1834,  in 
N.  Y.  state  and  died  in  Illinois,  July  26,  1908,  had  3  children  bn.  in  Illinois.  1,  May, 
bn.  Sept.  20,  1861;  2,  Horace  M.,  bn.  Oct.  22,  1862  (apple  grower  in  Yakima,  Wash.), 
md.  Feb.  15,  1893,  Marion  H.  dau.  of  Jas.  and  Ann  (Hamilton)  Richey  at  Tonica,  Ill., 
children,  1,  Curtis  R.,  bn.  Jan.  11,  1894.  He  was  in  U.  S.  service  in  World  War,  embark¬ 
ing  for  France,  June  25,  1918,  as  first  lieutenant,  361  Wash.  State  Inf.,  91  Div.,  return¬ 
ing  as  captain  in  1919,  and  now  manager  of  his  father's  orchards,  and  md.  Ann  S.,  dau. 
of  Edwin  C.  Seeley,  June  29,  1921,  at  Seattle,  Wash.;  2,  Marion  L.,  bn.  Sept.  30,  1895;  3, 
Elon  Jas.,  bn.  June  8,  1897;  4,  Margaret  G..  bn.  May  25,  1899;  5,  Horace  N.,  bn.  June  15, 
1901;  6,  Dorothy  M.,  bn.  May  21,  1903;  and  7,  Evelyn,  bn.  June  3,  1907  (all  students  or 
Univ.  of  Michigan  graduates);  3,  Lora  (Amsden),  bn.  Nov.  28,  1866  and  died  Jan.  10, 
1917,  md.  Jan.  28,  1892,  David  S.,  son  of  Wm.  T.  and  Mary  (Neal)  Brown,  and  had  3 
children,  Ethel,  bn.  Jan.  19,  1893,  died  June  23,  1900,  Gilbert  W.,  bn.  Feb.  24,  1902,  and 
Ronald  M.,  bn.  Feb.  24,  1908;  4,  Dorcas  (Amsden),  bn.  Oct.  7,  1870,  md.  Sept.  15,  1887, 
Lewis  J.,  son  of  Anthony  and  Amaranda  Uhl,  bn.  Feb.  13,  1858,  died  Jan.  12,  1905,  and 
had  2  children,  Anthony,  bn.  Nov.  7,  died  Nov.  10,  1888,  and  Gertrude  C.,  bn.  Jan.  26, 
1890  (she  was  awarded  the  Service  Medal  of  the  American  Red  Cross  “In  recognition 
cf  services  faithfully  performed  in  behalf  of  the  nation  and  her  men  at  arms,"  in  France). 
Gertude  C.  Ulil,  bn.  Jan.  26,  1890,  md.  Nov.  29,  1913,  James  Leroy,  son  of  Thos.  F.  and  Re¬ 
becca  (Tice)  Bennett,  bn.  Apr.  14,  1887,  in  New  Jersey.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Am.  Inst, 
of  Com’l  Engrs.;  she  served  as  volunteer  nurse  during  the  influenza  epidemic  of  1918  at 
Hercules,  Cal.;  2,  Minnie  E.  Uhl,  bn.  Jan.  28,  1893,  at  Carthage,  Mo.,  college  degree  con¬ 
ferred  on  her,  B.  A.  at  Univ.  of  California  at  Berkeley  and  M.  A.  Univ.  of  Michigan;  3, 
Edward,  bn.  Apr.  15,  1895,  died  in  infancy;  4,  Sylvester  J.  Uhl,  bn.  Oct.  31,  1896,  at 
Carthage,  Mo.,  was  a  soldier  of  the  World  War,  enlisted  Sept.  5,  1918,  at  Richmond,  Cal., 
trained  at  Camp  Kearney,  Cal.,  Co.  D,  Base  Hospital  96,  Med.  Dept.,  dis.  Dec.  9,  1918,  at 
the  Presideo,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  and  5,  Myra  L.  Uhl,  bn.  Mar.  8,  1898,  died  in  infancy. 

Robert  Culver  Amsden,  bn.  Jan.  26,  1875,  at  Carthage,  Mo.,  md.  Sept.  2,  1911,  Mamie, 
dau.  of  B.  F.  and  Hannah  (Bernhart)  Wempler,  bn.,  Oct.  25,  1883.  Children:  1,  Edna  May, 
bn.  Nov.  22,  1912;  2,  Robert  E.,  bn.  June  11,  died  Sept.  27,  1914;  3,  Leroy  W.,  bn.  June  21, 
1916;  4.  Francis  E.,  bn.  Dec.  24,  1917;  and  5,  James  L.,  bn.  June  11,  1921,  all  at  Maple¬ 
wood,  Mo. 

Minnie  Lois  Amsden,  bn.  Mar.  21,  1877,  md.  Aug.  25,  1900,  Wm.  Albert,  son  of  Albert 
and  Mary  A.  (Elwell)  Reeves,  bn.  Oct.  28,  1867,  at  Eldora,  la.  He  has  college  LL.  D. 
degree  from  Univ.  of  Michigan.  They  have  2  children  bn.  at  Bethany,  Mo.  Albert  Wm., 
bn.  July  25,  1901;  and  Myra  C.,  bn.  May  19,  1903,  md.  Wilmer  Ellis  Boswell,  Oct.  1,  1922, 
and  re.side  at  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Darwin  Richard  Amsden,  bn.  Feb.  9,  1845,  at  Windsor,  Vt.,  md.  Mar.  1,  1866,  Nancy 
Ellen  Duff,  bn.  Feb.  22,  1846,  and  had  4  children:  Cora  B.,  bn.  Mar.  23,  1868,  md.  Dec.  20, 
1888,  Frank  A.  Easton,  bn.  Dec.  3,  1865,  and  had  1,  Ray  Willis,  bn.  June  11,  1891,  who 
md.  July  29,  1912,  Clair  Barton  and  had  3  sons,  Lowell,  Vernon  and  Keith;  2,  Nellie,  bn. 
May  4,  1895,  md.  Dec.  16,  1915,  Ora  H.  McClurg,  and  had  2  children.  Thane  and  Buford; 
3,  Bertrand  F.,  bn.  Feb.  2,  1897,  md.  Oct.  25,  1921,  Ruth  Anita  Phillips;  4,  Edna  May, 
bn.  Aug.  2,  1904;  and  5,  Wendell  M.,  bn.  Nov.  13,  1910. 

Viola  Ann  Amsden,  bn.  Feb.  28,  1847,  in  Windsor,  Vt.,  md.  Apr.  19,  1864,  Aaron  L., 
son  of  Wm.  and  Charlotte  (Martindale)  Wilson  (farmer  and  merchant),  bn.  Mar.  14, 
1843,  in  New  Jersey,  died  Feb.  25,  1919;  she  died  Mary  25,  1917,  at  Menlo,  la.  They  had 
2  daughters,  Gertrude  C.,  bn.  June  1,  1867,  md.  Harvey  E.,  son  of  Wm.  and  Aurilla 
(Kingsley)  Curtis,  bn.  June  17,  1868,  in  Illinois  and  had  2  children,  Harold,  bn.  June  2 
and  died  Feb.  25,  1900;  and  Wilma  Dorothy,  bn.  July  17,  1902;  and  2,  Lulu  Myra,  bn. 
Nov.  10,  1868.  He  i.s  a  R.  R.  and  druggist  official  and  she  is  supervisor  of  nurses,  St. 
John's  Hospital,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.;  graduated  June  15,  1908. 

The  Ancestry  of  Eunice  Buck  of  Hebron,  Conn.,  from  Mrs.  Thomas  11.  Cory  of  Little 

Rock,  Ark. 

Enoch  (Emanuel)  Buck  of  Weathersfield,  Conn.,  by  his  first  wife,  Sarah  (Ryley), 
md.  in  1645  in  Norfolk,  England,  had  sons,  Ezekiel,  bn.  Jan.  15,  1650;  John,  bn.  Nov.  30, 
1652;  and  Jonathan,  bn.  Apr.  8.  1655,  in  America,  when  she  died  and  he  md.  second  wife, 
Mary  Kirby,  age  31.  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  Apr.  15,  1658,  dau.  of  John,  son  of  Joseph  of 
Rowington,  near  Kenilworth,  Warwickshire,  England,  first  emigrant  came  over  in  the 
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“Hopewell,”  1635,  aged  15  years.  She  died  Jan.  17,  1712,  aged  85.  Their  6  children 
were:  David,  bn.  Apr.  3,  1667.  md.  Elizabeth  Hurlbert,  Jan.  14,  1690;  Sarah,  bn.  Jan.  1, 
1668,  md.  Benjamin  Churchill;  Hlannah.  bn.  Apr.  18,  1671,  md.  John  Fowler;  Elizabeth, 
bn.  June  4,  1676,  md.  Caleb  Dudley;  Thomas,  bn.  Jan.  10,  1678,  md.  first  Susanna  and 
second  wife.  Sarah  Judd,  May  12,  1709;  and  Abagail,  bn.  Aug.  1,  1682,  md.  Sam’l  Arnold. 
(Middletown  Land  Records,  Vol.  2,  p.  14  and  Vol.  3,  p.  325,  Nov.,  1716). 

Thomas  Buck  of  Middletown,  bn,  Jan.  10,  1678,  md.  May  12,  1709,  Sarah,  dan.  of 
Benjamin  and  Mary  (Lewis)  Judd  of  Farmington,  Conn.,  and  had  issue.  1,  Sarah,  bn. 
June  10,  1710;  2,  Thomas,  bn.  Sept.  6,  1712;  3,  Mary,  bn.  Nov.  11,  1716;  4,  Ebenezer,  bn. 
Nov.  11,  1717,  md.  Deboriah  Harris  of  Lebanon,  Nov.  16,  1743.  and  they  had  a  dau., 
Deboriah,  bn.  Oct.  18,  1744;  5,  John,  bn.  Mar.  24,  1721  and  died  Apr.,  1722.  Sarah,  wife 
of  Thomas  Buck,  died  Oct.  15,  1751.  He  must  have  been  quite  a  land  owner,  27  deeds 
being  recorded  by  him  at  Middletown,  Conn.  (“Thomas  Judd  and  his  descendants,  by 
Sylvester  Judd  of  Northampton.  Mass.,”  p.  60.) 

Thomas  Buck,  Jr.,  of  Hebron,  bn.  Sept.  6, 1712  (son  of  Thos.  of  Middletown),  md.  June 

1,  1749,  Jane,  dau.  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth  (Emery)  Pease  of  Somer.s,  Conn.,  and  had 
9  children.  1,  Samuel,  bn.  May  21,  1750;  2,  John,  bn.  Apr.  13,  1752  (Col.  John  com¬ 
manded  in  the  Battle  of  Hubbardton,  Vt.)  ;  3,  Daniel,  bn.  Nov.  9,  1753  (lost  an  arm  in 
the  Bennington  Battle  under  Gen.  Stark,  1777)  ;  4,  Eunice,  bn.  July  20,  1755,  died  Feb. 
27,  1756;  5,  Eunice,  bn.  Nov.  28,  1756;  6.  Enoch,  bn.  Mar.  15,  1759  (md.  Betsy  Beebe 
and  died  in  the  army) ;  7,  David,  bn.  May  3.  1761  (sheriff  in  in  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  13  years)  ; 
8,  Perses,  bn.  July  26,  1763;  and  9,  Jane,  bn.  Feb.  13,  1765  and  died  Aug.,  1774.  (Hebron 
Vital  Records,  Vol.  2,  Hebron  Gilead  Ch.  Rec.  and  “A  Gen.  and  Hist.  Record  of  the  des. 
of  John  Pease,  Sr.,  last  of  Enfield.") 

Eunice  Buck,  bn.  Nov.  28,  1756  (dau.  of  Thos.,  Jr.,  of  Hebron),  md.  Asa.  son  of 
Joshua  and  Miriam  (Blakesley)  Howe,  Jan.,  1887,  of  Wallingford,  Conn.,  a  Revolutionary 
soldier,  later  of  Benson,  Vt.,  and  finally  in  1813  to  Tioga  Co..  Pa.,  where  they  died.  They 
had  5  children.  1,  Leytta.  bn.  Jan.  26,  1789.  md.  Thomas  Robins  Cory,  Mar.  5.  1810; 

2,  Eunice,  bn.  in  Benson,  Vt.,  md.  John  Luddington;  3,  Mercy,  bn.  in  Benson,  md.  Sim¬ 
mons.  a  seaman;  4,  Content,  bn.  in  Benson,  md.  John  Woodard;  and  5,  Asa,  bn.  in  Ben¬ 
son,  md.  Mehitable  Harding.  (Bailey’s  Conn.  Marriages,  Vol.  3,  p.  96.) 

Leytta  Howe,  bn.  Jan.  26,  1789,  md.  Mar.  5,  1810,  Thomas  Robins,  son  of  Ebenezer 
and  Joanna  (Fletcher)  Cory  of  Westhaven,  Vt.  He  died  June  16,  1832,  and  she  died  in 
Mar.,  1880,  aged  91.  They  had  7  children.  1,  Thomas  Uriah  Caxtcn,  bn.  Dec.  9.  1810 
(killed  by  fall  of  tree  in  1825);  2,  Asa  Howe,  bn.  May  30.  1814;  md.  Lucy,  dau.  of  Hon. 
John  Holmes;  3,  Benjamin  Franklin,  bn.  May  31,  1819,  md.  Susanna  Lunsford;  4,  Jeffer¬ 
son,  bn.  Jan.  6,  1822  (died  in  infancy);  5,  George  Washington,  bn.  Sept.  4,  1823  (died  in 
infancy);  6,  Ozro  Buck,  bn.  Jan.  21,  1825;  and  7,  Leytta  Annie,  bn.  Aug.  25,  1828.  md. 
John  McMahon.  All  but  first  born  in  Columbia,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa.,  where  they  moved 
in  1813.  (Family  Record  of  Leytta  Howe  Cory.) 

Azro  Buck  Cory,  bn.  Jan.  21,  1825  (a  newspaper  owner  and  editor),  died  in  Harrison. 
Boone  Co.,  Ark.,  May  30,  1915.  He  md.  1st  Hanna  Maria,  dau.  of  Eli  Rees  of  Potter  Co., 
Pa.,  and  had  4  children.  Asa  Rees,  bn.  Feb.  3,  1845,  md.  Emogen  Smith;  he  died  in 
Feb.,  1914;  Leytta,  bn.  Aug.  11,  1846,  md.  Lyman  Clinton;  Benj.  F.,  bn.  July  15,  1849, 
md.  Ada  L.,  dau.  of  Augustus  and  Judith  (Otto)  Day  of  Pennsylvania;  and  Mary  Alice, 
bn.  May  24,  1851,  md.  Frank  Caldwell.  All  born  near  Coryville,  McKean  Co.,  Pa.  Married 
2d  wife  Rhoda  Scott,  Dec.  19.  1853,  dau.  of  Moses  P.  and  Sarah  (Gordon)  Hart  of  Spring- 
field,  Me-.,  and  had  7  children,  3  first  all  daughters,  died  in  infancy;  4,  Lillian,  bn.  in 
Boliver,  Mo.,  Aug.  8.  18G1,  md.  Dr.  J.  J.  Johnson;  5,  Lucy  Minnie,  bn.  Dec.  19,  1863,  in 
Dallas.  Tex.,  md.  Hon.  Alex.  Hull;  6,  Thomas  Moses,  bn.  in  Dallas.  Tex.,  Jan.  21,  1866, 
md.  Emma  Josephine  Armitage;  and  7,  Ozro  Scott,  bn.  in  Burton  Co.,  Ark.,  Mar.  15, 
1869.  md.  Mary  Ellet  Stone. 

Thomas  Moses,  son  of  Azro  Buck  Cory,  bn.  Jam  21,  1866,  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  md.  Aug. 
5,  1889,  Emma  Josephine,  dau.  of  Rev.  Joseph  and  Elanora  (Barnard)  Armitage  in  Har¬ 
rison,  Boone  Co.,  Ark.,  Ch.,  and  have  3  children.  1,  Lucy  Prances,  bn.  Dec.  8,  1891; 

2,  Ada  Elenora  Barnard,  hn.  May  16,  1894,  md.  Aug.  6,  1913,  John  Edward  Cook  of 
Batavia,  Ark.,  and  have  3  sens.  John  Edward  Jr.,  Thomas  Cory  and  Joseph  Richard;  and 

3,  Thomas  Armitage,  bn.  Nov.  6,  1898.  in  Springfield,  Mo.  The  girls  being  born  in 
Harrison,  Ark.  The  son,  Thomas  Armitage  Cory,  midshipman,  U.  S.  Navy,  is  second 
classman  in  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  Md.  (1921).  Home.  Little  Rock.  Ark. 

Thomas  Armitage  Cory,  who  was  graduated  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis, 
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Md.,  in  1921,  is  now  an  ensign  in  the  regular  service,  on  the  U.  S.  Ship  “Gilman,”  1924, 
and  Lucy  Francis  Cory,  bn.  Dec.  8,  1891,  md.  Mar.  12,  1923,  Hugh  Barclay  Tucker  of 
Chicago,  Ill.,  and  reside  in  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


The  Ancestry  of  CTiiitoii  C.  Buck  of  Winsted,  Conn.,  Down  from  Emannel  of  D'eathers- 

field.  Conn. 

Aaron  Buck,  son  of  .lonathan  (son  of  Ezekiel,  eldest  son  of  Emanuel)  and  Mary 
(Orcutt)  Buck,  bn.  1720,  md.  Abigail  Bostwick,  June  24,  1750,  of  New  Milford,  Conn., 
and  son  Aaron,  Jr.,  bn.  1759,  md.  Charlotte  Rounds  about  1782  and  died  in  1840,  at  Kill- 
ingly,  Windham  Co.,  Conn.,  aged  81.  Was  there  on  old  farm  in  Census  of  1790  with 
wife,  3  sons  and  2  daughters.  Ezra  and  Aaron,  1789;  George,  1792;  Aaron  and  Rubin, 
1792;  Aaron,  1797;  and  John,  1798,  came  from  Canaan,  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn.,  and  settled 
in  Stillwater,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.  Mary,  wife  of  Aaron  Buck,  received  into  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church,  June  15,  there.  Aaron  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier  with  rank  of  sergeant 
and  was  with  W'ashington  in  crossing  the  Delaware,  Christmas  night,  Dec.  25,  1776  and 
Jan.  3.  1777,  and  at  Valley  Forge  through  that  terrible  winter  of  sufferings,  1778.  Was 
wounded  in  leg  by  Hessian  bullet  in  Battle  of  Trenton,  1776,  but  was  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
1777.  Is  buried  in  Westfield  cemetery,  Danielson,  near  Killingly,  Conn.  Their  6  chil¬ 
dren  were:  Charlotte,  bn.  1784;  Aaron,  bn.  1786;  Barney,  bn.  1787;  Amy,  bn.  1788; 
Rounds,  bn.  1789;  and  Richard  Fay,  bn.  1792.  Aaron  and  Barney  md.  the  Sprague 
sisters,  a  New  England  family  of  note.  (See  Int.  Cycle.,  Vol.  13,  p.  742.) 

Aaron  md.  Mercy,  dau.  of  William  Sprague.  They  had  11  children.  1,  Almira, 
bn.  Oct.  10.  1809,  md.  Lyman  Snow  of  Ware,  Mass.,  died  in  Geneseo,  Henry  Co.,  Ill.;  2, 
Clemantine,  bn.  Mar.  25,  1811,  md.  John  Davis  of  Ware  and  died  there;  3.  Sarah  E.,  bn. 
May  10,  1813,  md.  Andrew  Martin  of  Thompson,  Conn.,  and  is  buried  there;  4,  George 
Washington,  bn.  Mar.  28,  1815,  md.  1st  Sarah  Ingals.  2d  Mary  Arnold;  he  died  June  10, 
1879;  5,  Diana,  bn.  Aug.  5,  1817,  md.  Harvey  Craine,  died  in  Geneseo,  Ill.;  their  dau., 
Mary  Lion.  1797-1849,  joined  Congregational  Church  in  Buckland,  Mass.,  1822  and  estab¬ 
lished  schools  there  and  at  Ashford  later,  and  founded  at  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary,  South 
Hadley.  Mass.,  1837  (see  Int.  Cycle.,  Vol.  9,  p.  261  and  Vol.  10,  pp.  259-260);  9,  Hannah, 
bn.  Feb.  26.  1826,  md.  Seneca  B.  Congdon  and  lives  in  Lancaster,  N.  H.;  10,  John  C.,  bn. 
Feb.  14,  1828,  md.  1st  Clara  Arnold.  2d  Elizabeth  Place,  died  in  Eastford,  Conn.;  and  11, 
Philinda  W.,  bn.  Jan.  2,  1831,  md.  Henry  Corbin  of  Union  Co.,  died  in  1908.  The  first 
7  children  were  bn.  in  Killingly,  the  other  4  in  Pomfret.  Conn.,  where  he  removed  in 
1722. 

George  Washington  and  Sarah  (Ingals)  Buck,  5  children,  were:  1,  Edward  Clinton, 
bn.  in  Pomfret,  Mar.  30,  1844;  2,  George  W.,  bn.  July  12,  1845;  by  2d  mar.  with  Mary 
Arnold,  3,  Clara  Wh,  bn.  May  9,  1853.  died  1902;  4,  Lyra  S.,  bn.  June  29,  1860  and  5, 
Frank  W.,  bn.  Apr.  21,  1866,  died  young. 

Edward  C.  was  at  Nichols  Academy  for  a  year  when  17  years  old.  At  18  he  en¬ 
listed  and  was  in  Co.  D,  18th  Reg.  Conn.  Vol.  Inf.,  during  Civil  War.  Was  chief  clerk 
of  med.  purveyors  for  several  months;  taken  prisoner  at  Battle  of  Winchester,  Va., 
in  June,  1863,  and  with  about  500  others  of  his  regiment  sent  to  Libby  Prison  and  Belle 
Isle.  At  close  of  war  entered  business  college  and  took  a  mercantile  course.  Engaged 
in  business  in  Danielson,  Conn.,  for  14  years.  In  1883  located  in  Winsted,  Conn.,  and 
remained  until  his  death,  Jan.  23,  1905.  A  moral,  correct  and  worthy  man.  In  1868 
he  md.  Martha  Roberts  of  New  Hartford,  Conn.  Their  children  were:  Clinton  Chester, 
bn.  in  Danielson,  Conn.,  Feb.  3,  1871,  is  a  successful  druggist,  118  Main  St.,  Winsted, 
Conn.,  a  prominent  Odd  Fellow  throughout  the  state  and  a  32d  degi’ee  Mason;  and 
Frederick  Earl,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  bn.  Jan.  16,  1876.  Both  are  unmarried. 

George  W..  Jr.,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Civil  War.  He  md.  Susan  Williams  of  Pom¬ 
fret,  Conn.  Their  children  were:  Herbert,  who  lives  in  California,  fruit  grower  and 
shipper,  Vacaville,  Solono  Co.;  and  Gertrude,  who  lives  with  her  father  in  Milford,  Mass. 

Clara  Buck  md.  Worthington  Arnold.  Their  child,  Alice  M.,  lives  with  her  father  in 
Dudley,  Mass. 

Barney  Buck  who  md.  Amy  Sprague  has  8  children,  as  follows:  Warren,  Hiram, 
Henry,  Caroline,  Abigail,  Barney,  Aaron  and  William.  (We  are  indebted  to  C.  C.  Buck  of 
Winsted,  Ct.,  for  this  record.) 
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Deseeiidants  of  Roser  Buck  of  IVoburn.  Mass. 


Samuel  Buck,  son  of  Epliram,  son  of  Roger  of  Woburn,  Mass.,  bn.  in  Wobin,  Nov. 
13,  1682,  md.  in  1708,  Hannah  Farmer  of  Woburn,  and  had  children.  Hannah,  bn. 
Feb.  1,  1710;  Samuel,  Jr.,  bn.  May  7,  1711;  Sarah,  bn.  Apr.  16,  1716;  and  Zebediah,  bn. 
Aug.  29,  1719. 

Samuel,  son  of  Samuel,  bn.  in  Woburn.  May  7,  1711.  died  in  Killingly,  Conn  ,  Dec., 
1765;  had  children.  1,  Zeriah.  md.  Apr.  3,  1754,  Giles  Roberts;  2.  David,  md.  1st  June 
22,  1756,  Anna  Russell,  and  had  children.  David,  died  young;  Jonathan;  Aaron,  bn. 
about  1754;  Mrs.  Josiah  Dean  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Cutler;  and  by  2d  wife,  David,  and 
Eliza,  who  md.  Henry  Adams. 

Aaron  Buck,  son  of  David,  son  of  Samuel,  Jr.,  bn.  about  1754.  md.  Ann.  dau.  of  Asa 
Lawrence  of  Killingly,  and  had  children.  Lucy,  md.  Calvin  Leffingwell;  Rosamond,  md. 
Calvin  Boyden;  Mary,  md.  Caleb  Howe;  Erastus  Elisah.  bn^  about  1790;  Augustus  bn. 
about  1800.  md.  Feb.  15,  1827,  Lucy  Knowlton,  dau.  of  Simeon  Brooks;  and  George,  bn. 
Oct.  13,  1810. 

Edwin  Augustus,  son  of  Augustus,  banker,  lumber  and  grain  dealer  and  merchant, 
bn.  in  Asbford,  Conn.,  Feb.  11.  1832,  md.  May  9,  1855,  Delia  A.,  dau.  of  George  and  Laura 
(Ashley)  Lincoln  of  Ashford,  Windham  Co.,  Conn.,  bn.  Nov.  27,  1831,  and  have  children. 
George  Edwin  of  Palmer,  Mass.;  Lucy  M.;  Charlotte  E.,  md.  Dr.  T.  R.  Parker  of  Willi- 
mantic,  now  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Caroline  Laura,  md.  Allen  B.  Lincoln  of  New  Haven; 
William  A.  (member  of  A.  E.  Buck  &  Co.,  with  George  E.,  hardware,  etc.),  md.  Mary  .1. 
Phillips  of  AYillimantic;  Bertie  L..  died  young;  Ella  Della,  md.  Arthur  1.  Bill  of  Willi- 
mantic;  George  E.,  son  of  Edwin  A.,  bn.  at  Westford,  July  2,  1857,  m<l.  Kate  Sturtevant. 
Children:  Catherine  L.,  Helen  E.,  Edwin  A.,  Marjory  L.,  George  Edwin.  Jr.,  and  Dorothy. 


The  Ancestry  of  Samuel  Buck  of  Crown  Point,  X.  Y„  in  Regular  Branch  from  Kmannel 

of  Weathersfield,  Conn. 

Jonathan  Buck,  son  of  Ezekiel  (eldest  son  of  Emanuel)  and  Rachel  Beebe,  bn.  July  23. 
1679,  md.  1st  Mary  Andrews  (2d  cousin).  Mar.  4.  1700,  and  had  6  children.  Ebenezer, 
bn.  1701;  Ruth,  bn.  1702;  Lydia,  bn.  1703;  Sarah,  hn.  1704;  Jonathan,  Jr.,  bn.  1705,  who 
md.  Betsy  Bostwick,  Jan.  9,  1732;  Moses,  bn.  1706,  who  md.  Eunice  Miles,  Sept.  29.  1730. 
they  had  one  son,  Samuel,  bn.  June  26,  1731;  she  died  Nov.  19,  1732;  Mary  (twin)  and 
Joseph,  bn.  1707,  who  md.  Ann,  dau.  of  AYilliam  Gould,  June  5,  1728,  and  died  in  1770. 
After  his  first  wife  died  in  1713.  he  md.  2d  Mary  Orcutt  of  New  Milford  and  settled  there 
with  his  family  in  1717,  and  they  had  5  children.  Comfort,  bn.  Apr.  19,  1717,  md.  Wm. 
Ostrander  of  Duchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  June  2,  1739;  Aaron,  bn.  1720.  md.  Abigail  Bostwick, 
June  24,  1750,  of  New  Milford;  Thankful,  bn.  Apr.  30,  1723;  and  Martin  and  Timothy 
(twins),  bn.  Oct.,  1725. 

Joseph,  son  of  Jonathan  and  Mary  (Andrews),  bn.  1707,  md.  Ann.,  dau.  of  William 
and  Abigail  Gould,  son  of  Job  Gould  of  New  Milford,  June  5,  1728.  Children:  Jonathan, 
bn.  Mar.  19.  1729,  md.  Mary,  dau.  of  John  Andrews,  Mar.  4,  1750;  Lemuel,  bn  Sept.  6, 
1732,  md.  Bertha  McEwen.  Aug.  27,  1755;  Isaac,  bn.  1735,  md.  Feb.  10.  1758,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Waters,  bn.  Nov.  16,  1732,  at  Sutton,  Mass.;  Abel.  bn.  Sept.  23,  1736;  David,  bn  Aug. 
2,  1741;  and  Lucy,  bn.  Feb.  18.  1747. 

Isaac,  son  of  Joseph  and  Ann  (Gould)  Buck.  bn.  in  1735,  md.  Feb.  10,  1758,  Elizabeth 
Waters,  bn.  Nov.  16,  1732,  at  Sutton,  Mass.  Children:  Eunice,  bn.  Nov.  11,  1758,  md. 
in  1779,  Abel,  son  of  Roger  Stephens  of  Litchfield,  Conn.;  Elizabeth,  bn.  Nov.  28,  1760, 
Isaac,  Jr.,  bn.  May  23,  1763,  md.  in  1787,  Sarah  Hall  of  Addison,  Vt.;  AYm.,  bn.  Aug., 
1765,  md.  in  1787,  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Eber  Murray  of  Orwell.  Yt.;  Samuel  (my  grand¬ 
father),  bn.  Nov.  12,  1768.  md.  Oct.  28.  1790,  Mary,  dau.  of  Stephen  and  Caroline  Bush 
of  Becket,  Mass.;  Alfred,  bn.  May  28,  1771,  md.  in  1795,  Mercia,  dau.  of  James  Barnes  of 
New  Fairfield,  Conn.;  and  Betsy,  bn.  in  1773,  md.  Revolutionary  soldier,  Lieut.  Isaac 
Buck,  Sr.,  emigrated  with  his  family  from  New  Milford,  Conn.,  to  Pittsford,  Yt..  in 
spring  of  1770,  being  the  5th  settler  there.  He  served  in  the  Colonial  and  Revolution¬ 
ary  Wars,  dying  on  field  of  battle  at  Quebec,  Jan.  20,  1776,  and  with  his  brother 
Jonathan,  who  died  there  Jan.  16,  1776,  at  his  side  4  days  later,  are  buried  beneath  the 
ramparts. 
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Samuel  Buck,  son  of  Isaac  and  Elizabeth  (Waers)  Buck,  bn.  Nov.  12,  1768,  md. 
Oct.  28.  1790,  Mary,  dau.  of  Stephen  Bush  of  Becket,  Mass.,  and  settled  early  in  Brid- 
port,  Addison  Co.,  Vt.,  where  she  died  Eeb.  14,  1818.  Children,  3  sons  and  5  daughters. 
1,  Huldah,  bn.  Aug.  19,  1792.  died  Apr.  25,  1863,  md.  Abel,  son  of  Capt.  Dan’l  Bailey  of 
Bridport,  Vt.,  bn.  1785,  died  in  1866;  2,  Harriet,  bn.  June  9,  1796,  died  Feb.  1,  1885,  md. 
John  Brainard  of  Bridport,  hatter,  bn.  Jan.  1,  1789,  died  Oct.  20,  1867;  3,  Amarilla,  bn. 
May  6.  1800,  died  1870,  md.  1st  Robert  Miner,  harness  maker  of  Bridport,  2d  Robert  Lane, 
farmer  of  Crown  Point,  N.  Y. ;  4,  Hiram,  bn.  Jan.  16,  1804  died  Feb.  >7,  1864,  md.  Almedia 
Rawson  of  Schroon  Lake,  bn.  Sept.  28,  1810,  md.  Feb.,  1836,  she  died  Sept.  17,  1899,  they 
had  2  sons,  Hiram,  Jr.,  and  Rawson  C.,  and  dau.,  Almedia;  5,  Apollis  Austin,  bn.  Mar.  22, 
1807,  died  Nov.  29,  1887,  md.  Eleanor  Haywood  of  Addison,  Vt..  bn.  May  9,  1809,  died 
Jan.  13,  1883.  md.  Apr.  17,  1827.  and  had  2  daughters,  Ellen  and  Augusta,  and  2  sons. 
Darwin  and  Henry;  6,  Helon  (my  father),  bn.  Mar.  22,  1809,  died  Oct.  24,  1891,  md.  Dec. 
1,  1836.  Mercy,  dau.  of  Amos  and  Anna  (Elmer)  Willmarth  of  Addison,  Vt.,  bn.  Nov.  26, 
1814,  died  Aug.  27,  1873,  and  had  sons,  Samuel  and  Helon,  Jr.,  and  dau..  Mercy  Ann; 
7,  Laura,  bn.  Aug.  4.  1811,  md.  Jan.  15,  1832,  Levi  P.  Wilcox,  master  mechanic,  son  of 
Dr.  Levi  Wilcox  of  Crown  Point,  and  had  dau.,  Rowena  H.,  who  md.  a  Hutton  (and 
settled  on  western  ranch  near  Laramie  City),  and  Hiram  R.,  died  in  Civil  War;  and  8, 
Hily,  bn.  Oct.  18.  1813,  died  Feb.  13,  1875.  md.  in  1840  Josepr  West  of  Minerva,  Essex 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  blacksmith,  bn.  Mar.  12,  1821,  died  Apr.  23,  1889  at  Reber,  Willsboro,  N.  Y.; 
they  had  3  daughters,  Polly,  lone  and  Janie,  and  2  sons,  Frank,  and  Albert,  a  Civil  War 
veteran.  He  and  sons  now  have  large  stock  farm  at  Rever,  N.  Y.  Samuel  Buck,  md.  2d 
wife,  Amy  (Murray)  Waldo,  relec  of  Samuel  Waldo,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  in  1820. 
She  died  May  22.  1836,  aged  56  (without  issue);  he  died  May  8,  1847  and  is  buried  with 
his  wives  in  the  Congregational  Church  cemetery  at  Bridport,  Vt.  He  was  a  pioneer 
merchant  and  trapper  and  erected  a  fine  colonial  mansion  on  an  eminence  in  the  “middle 
of  the  town"  of  Bridport,  overlooking  the  valley  of  Lake  Champlain,  with  the  Green 
Mountains  and  the  Adirondacks  in  the  distance  on  either  side,  103  miles  by  old  Vermont 
milestone  turnpike  to  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  considered  the  wealthiest  man  in  town  at  that 
time. 

Helon  Buck  cf  Crown  Point,  N.  Y.,  son  of  Samuel  and  Mary  (Bush)  Buck,  bn.  Mar. 
22,  1809  in  Bridport,  Vt.,  died  Oct.  24,  1891,  md.  Dec.  1,  1836,  Mercy,  dau.  of  Amos  and 
Anna  (Elmer)  Willmarth  of  Addison.  Vt.,  bn.  Nov.  26,  1814,  died  Aug.  27,  1873,  and 
had  2  sons,  Samuel  (the  author),  bn.  June  9,  1841.  md.  June  30,  1863,  Emma  L.,  dau.  of 
George  C.  and  Juliett  (Mead)  Paine,  bn.  Sept.  17,  1844,  and  had  2  sons,,  George  Helon 
(Rev.),  and  Willmarth  S.,  and  dau.,  Mary  E.,  and  Helon,  Jr.,  bn.  June  8,  1851,  died  in 
childhood,  Apr.  14,  1856,  and  dau.,  Mercy  Ann,  bn.  Nov.  12,  1842,  md.  Dec.  8,  1870, 
Carelton.  son  of  Hiram  and  Lucinda  Field  of  Ferrisburg,  Vt.  He  died  leaving  a  son, 
Fred  C.,  bn.  Jan.,  1871,  and  died  Sept.,  1920,  and  dau.,  Mary  B.,  bn.  May  11.  1873,  md. 
Apr.  27,  1904,  Joseph  Klee  of  N.  Y.  City,  where  they  reside  and  have  no  children. 

Samuel  Buck,  son  of  Helon  and  Mercy  (Willmarth)  Buck,  bn.  June  9,  1841,  md. 
June  30,  1863,  Emma  L.,  dau.  of  George  C.  and  Juliette  (Mead)  Paine,  bn.  Sept.  17, 
1844.  all  of  Crown  Point,  N.  Y.,  and  had  children.  George  Helon  (Rev.),  bn.  June  5, 
1864,  md.  Bertha  S.,  dau.  of  John  and  Melissa  Hazen  of  West  Hartford,  Vt.,  June  29, 
1892.  and  have  no  children  (reside  in  the  “Buck  mansion”);  Mary  Emma,  bn.  Feb.  13, 
1867,  md.  Fred  L.,  son  of  Alanson  and  Sophronia  Vial  of  Crown  Point,  Mar.  11,  1891,  and 
had  2  sons.  Frederick  N.,  bn.  Sept.  2,  1893,  an  artist,  died  in  New  York  City,  Oct.  7,  1914, 
at  age  of  21 ;  and  Robert  Samuel  Viall,  bn.  Dec.  2,  1900,  attended  the  University  of  Ver¬ 
mont  at  Burlington,  graduating  in  general  science  course,  June  18,  1923,  receiving  B.  S. 
honorary  degree  and  commission  in  military  science  as  2d  Lieut.,  in  U.  S.  Marine  Corps 
for  2  years,  and  was  stationed  at  Quantico,  headquarters  on  the  Potomac,  below  Wash¬ 
ing,  D.  C.,  July  10,  1923,  and  now  taking  part  on  the  transport  “Henderson”  of  the  Atlantic 
Fleet,  in  the  winter  maneuvers  of  1924  at  Panama  Canal,  and  other  exploits  to  come. 
Willmarth  S.  (M.  D.  and  major  in  late  war),  bn.  Oct.  11,  1869,  md.  Dec.  20,  1899,  Maud  S., 
dau.  of  Chas.  H.  and  Jenette  Black  of  Chelsea,  Mass.,  who  died  Sept.  1,  1919,  leaving  no 
living  issue.  Res.  13  Couch  St.;  office,  Margaret  St.,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.  My  father  came 
to  Crown  Point  after  marriage  and  settled  at  “Buck  Hollow.”  a  hamlet,  first  in  lumber 
business,  and  built  a  stately  mansion  on  the  hill  above,  afterwards  reverted  to  his  son 
Samuel  Buck  and  enlarged  as  a  “summer  resort”  and  finally  bestowed  on  his  son  Rev. 
Geo.  H.  Buck  (of  3d  gen.),  who  now  has  and  continues  in  the  business,  and  he  was  after¬ 
wards  a  farmer,  drover  and  real  estate  owner  and  amassed  a  fortune,  giving  all  his 
children  and  grandchildren  the  benefits  of  a  superior  education. 

SO 


Samuel  Buck  Mansion.  Bridport.  Tt. 


S.  Buck's  Country  Store.  Bridport.  Tt. 


The  Wayside  Inn.  Bridport.  Tt..  Cyrus  Allen.  Landlord. 


Samuel  Buck 

of  Crown  Point,  A'.  Y.  (Profile). 


Samuel  Buck  Family  Monument, 
Forest  dale  Cemetery.  Crown  Point.  N.  Y. 


Fort  Frederic.  Crotvn  Point.  N.  Y.  (From  an  old  print.) 
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“At  6*2  and  S2  of  My  Old  House”  and  “Life”  (Continued  from  pp.  224  and  225  of 

First  Booh). 

“MY  OLD  HOUSE.” 

At  Sixty-Two. 

Just  sixty-two?  Then  trim  thy  light 
And  get  thy  jewels  all  reset; 

’Tls  past  meridian,  but  still  bright, 

And  lacks  some  hours  of  sunset  yet. 

At  sixty-two 
Be  strong  and  true. 

Scour  off  thy  rust  and  shine  anew. 

‘Tis  jmt  high  day,  thy  staff  resume. 

And  fight  fresh  battles  for  the  truth; 

For  what  is  age  but  youth's  full  bloom, 

A  riper,  more  transeendant  youth. 

A  wedge  of  gold 
Is  never  old; 

Streams  broader  gi'ow  as  downward  rolled. 

At  sixty-two  life  is  begun. 

At  seventy-three  begin  once  more; 

Fly  swiftly  as  you  near  the  sun, 

And  brighter  shine  at  eighty-one. 

At  ninety-five 
Should  you  arrive. 

Still  wait  on  God,  and  work,  and  thrive. 

Keep  thy  locks  wet  with  morning  dew. 

And  fi-eely  let  thy  graces  fiow; 

For  life  well  spent  is  ever  new, 

And  years  anointed  younger  grow. 

So  work  away, 

Be  young  for  aye. 

From  sunset  breaking  unto  day. 

At  Eighty-Two. 

I  hail  once  more  my  natal  day. 

Still  in  my  tenement  of  clay. 

With  many  favors  blest. 

Now  He  who  placed  the  structure  here 
Can  prop  it  up  another  year. 

If  he  should  think  it  best. 

Long  hath  it  stood,  through  snows  and  rain.s. 

And  braved  life's  fearful  hurricanes, 

While  many  a  stronger  fell. 

The  reason  why  we  cannot  see 
But  what  to  us  seems  mystery 

The  Builder  knows  full  well. 

But  now  'tis  weatherworn  and  old; 

The  Summer’s  heat  and  Winter's  cold 

Pierce  through  the  walls  and  roof. 

’Tis  like  a  garment  so  worn  out. 

To  mend  there  seems  no  whereabout. 

So  gone  is  warp  and  woof. 
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LIFE. 

(A  little  poem  by  eight  great  men.) 

Why  all  this  toil  for  triumphs  of  an  hour? — Young. 

Life  a  short  summer;  man  is  but  a  flower. — Dr.  Johnson. 

By  turns  we  catch  the  fatal  breath  and  die. — Pope. 

The  cradle  and  the  tomb,  alas,  how  nigh! — Prior. 

How  long  we  live,  not  years  but  actions  tell. — M’atkins. 

The  man  lives  twice  who  lives  the  first  life  well. — Herrick. 

The  trust  that's  given,  guard,  and  to-  yourself  be  just. — Dana. 

For  live  how  we  may,  yet  die  we  must. — Shakespeare. 

— From  the  Monitor. 

The  Ancestry  and  Descendants  of  Capt.  Win.  Buck  of  Xew  Milford,  Conn,  and  Con¬ 
tinental  Army. 

Ezekiel  Buck,  eldest  son  of  Emanuel  and  Sarah  of  Weathersfield.  Conn.,  bn.  Jan.  15, 
1650,  md.  Mar.  18,  1675,  1st  wife,  Rachel,  dau.  of  John  Beebe  of  New  London,  Conn., 
and  settled  there  at  first  and  had  one  son,  Ezekiel,  Jr.,  bn.  Jan.  8,  1676,  and  she  dying,, 
md.  2d,  Rachel,  dau.  of  John  Andrews,  Feb.  2,  1677,  one  of  the  earliest  .settlers  of  Farm¬ 
ington  and  removed  there  and  had  a  large  family,  among  whom  was  Enoch,  bn.  Apr. 
5,  1683,  who  md.  Mary,  dau.  of  Samuel  Beebe  of  Newington,  May  2,  1717,  and  settled  in 
New  Milford,  Conn.,  and  had  a  large  family. 

Capt.  William  Buck,  son  of  Enoch  and  Mary,  bn.  Mar.  23,  1723,  md.  Deboriah,  dau. 
of  Eliab  Farnum  of  Norwich  and  resided  in  New  Milford  in  1744.  He  removed  to 
Wyoming,  Pa.,  about  1763.  Appointed  captain  of  Militia  and  held  other  offices  at  West¬ 
moreland,  now  Wilkes-Barre  and  Charlestown,  Pa.,  from  1764.  Was  slain  in  the  Indian 
and  Tory  massacre  of  July  3,  1778,  at  “Forty  Settlers  Fort,"  in  Wyoming  valley,  aged 
55  years,  with  his  son  Lieut.  Aholiab,  and  grandson  William,  a  boy  of  14,  a  fifer  son  of 
Asahel.  The  rest  of  the  family  with  Sergeant  Elijah  and  Asahel,  his  sons,  fled  to  Con¬ 
necticut,  but  went  back  to  their  farms  after  the  Revolutionary  War,  where  they  were 
large  landowners  along  the  Susquehanna  River  in  Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  where  many  of 
them  are  buried  in  Chemung  cemetery.  Only  two  children  are  found  in  the  New  Milford 
records.  Abiel,  hn.  July  12,  1745,  and  Mary,  bn.  Nov.  2,  1746,  although  there  was  an 
older  brother,  Eben,  who  settled  near  Athens,  Pa.,  before  1788.  and  had  two-  sons,  Elijah 
and  William.  The  Bucks  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  state  are  said  to  be  largely 
descended  from  these  families.  (Orcutfs  Hist,  of  New  Milford,  and  Miner's  Hist,  of 
Wyoming.)  His  children  were:  Asahel,  Lieut.  Aholiab,  Deboriah,  Abiel,  Mary,  Eben,  and 
Sergeant  Elijah,  bn.  in  1749,  died  July  26,  1830,  md.  Margaret  Foster  of  New  Milford  in 
1780  and  returned  to  Kingston,  near  Wyoming,  and  Wilkes-Barre,  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.,  after 
the  conflict.  He  had  a  large  family.  His  children  were:  Wm.  Elijah,  bn.  1781,  died 
aged  75;  Aholiab,  bn.  1782;  Margaret,  bn.  Jan.  1,  1784,  md.  Eleazer  Owens  about  1800; 
Reuben;  Thomas;  John;  Matilda;  Asahel,  bn.  1792,  died  May  15,  1863;  and  Abner.  He 
moved  to  Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y.,  before  1790  and  from  there  to  Bucksville,  6  miles  from 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  in  1798,  where  he  died,  aged  81  years.  (See  p.  81  of  Buck  Hist,  and  Gen.) 

Asahel  Buck  of  Chemung,  N.  Y.,  son  of  Elijah  and  Margaret  (Poster),  bn.  in  1792, 
died  May  15,  1863,  md.  Mary  E.  (Hutchins)  and  had  1  dau.,  Margaret,  who  died  at 
age  of  15  years,  and  4  sons.  1,  Geo.  Washington,  bn.  1816  (at  Forest  Grove,  Ore.),  died 
in  1874,  having  son,  Wm.  Covell  of  Waverly,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  hn.  1848,  died  in  1908, 
leaving  son.  Wilmo-t  Everett;  2,  Hamilton;  3,  William;  and  4,  Col.  Benjamin  F.,  hn. 
Sept.  20,  1865,  md.  Camaleta  M.  Furguson  and  resided  in  West  Central  Park,  N.  Y.  City, 
and  died  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Feb.  16,  1922  and  interred  in  Forest  Hill  cemetery,  Utica, 
Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Aholiab  Buck,  son  of  Elijah  and  Margaret  (Foster),  bn.  in  1782,  md.  Annis,  dau. 
of  Benjamin,  son  of  John  Drake  of  Bucksville,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  13.  1801.  Their  children 
were:  Abigail  bn.  Nov.  30.  1803,  md.  James  Eamon;  Peggy,  bn.  Oct.  20,  1805;  Nelson,  bn. 
Apr.  10,  1808  (died  out  hunting)  ;  Charles  Addison,  bn.  Sept.  14,  1810;  Aaron  Knapp, 
bn.  Nov.  19,  1812  (died  hunting);  Hon.  John  Foster,  bn.  May  31,  1815.  md.  Nov.  5,  1839, 
Mary  McFadden  of  Peoria,  111.;  and  Stephen  Decatur,  bn.  Oct.  6,  1817.  In  1838  the 
family  removed  to  Peoria  Co.,  Ill.  (See  p.  89  of  Book.) 
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Charles  Addison  Buck,  son  of  Aholiab  and  Annis  (Drake),  bn.  Sept.  14.  1810,  md. 
Dec.  9,  1840,  Eunice  Stewart,  bn.  Feb.  17.  1821.  He  was  a  physician  in  Peoria.  Ill.,  but 
moved  to  Kansa.s  in  1857  and  became  a  stock  raiser,  owned  large  tracts  of  land  in  Brown 
and  Jefferson  Ccs.,  Kan.,  and  built  his  home  near  Oskaloosa,  Jefferson  Co.  His  10 
children  are:  1,  Albert  Jay,  bn.  Nov.  18,  1841,  living  at  or  near  home;  2.  Sarah  Jane, 
bn.  Jan.  5,  1843,  died  July  29,  1864  in  maidenhood;  3,  Aaron  Knapp,  bn.  Dec.  26,  1844, 
died  Mar.  14,  1846  in  infancy;  4,  Charles  Addison,  Jr.,  bn.  Sept.  15.  1847,  died  Nov.  3, 
1921,  living  at  or  near  home;  5,  Thursa  Ophelia,  bn.  Oct.  18.  1849,  md.  Edward  Thomas 
Ellis,  died  in  1911;  6.  Eunice  Evilina,  bn.  Sept.  6,  1851,  md.  James  L.  White,  res.  517 
Ohio  Ave.,  Holton,  Jackson  Co.,  Kan.;  7,  Franklin  S.,  bn.  June  24.  1854,  died  Sept.  9, 
1860;  8,  Annis  Drake,  bn.  Apr.  27,  1857,  md.  Wm.  Hai’ries.  res.  Garden  City.  Finney  Co., 
Kan.,  since  1914;  9,  Jefferson,  bn.  Nov.  8,  1859,  died  Apr.  14.  1870  in  boyhood;  and  10, 
Walter  bn.  Nov.  27.  1862.  md.  Mar.  26,  1890,  Anna  Gramse,  bn.  Oct.  31,  1867.  Moved  to 
Manhattan,  Kan.,  in  1917,  to  educate  children  at  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College. 
Moved  to  Portland,  Ore.,  in  1913,  where  Walter  died  May  14,  1914.  Mrs.  Anna  Buck 
returned  to  Manhattan  in  fall  of  1914  and  lives  at  1419  Laramie  St.  Children;  Meta 
Evelina,  bn.  Mar.  19,  1891,  md.  Dec.  22,  1915,  at  Manhattan.  Riley  Co..  Kan..  Martin, 
son  cf  Loyal  Morgan,  son  of  John  Dupray,  bn.  Oct.  12,  1890.  He  was  then  chief  of  the 
Division  of  Laboratories  of  the  Ill.  State  Department  of  Public  Health,  at  Springfield, 
Ill.,  and  son,  Walter  Albert,  bn.  June  4,  1895.  was  a  lieutenant  (senior  grade)  in  the 
Paymaster’s  Department,  U.  S.  Navy,  U.  S.  S.  Canandagua,  Navy  Yard,  Boston,  Mass., 
Apr.,  1919,  and  later  in  1921  we  find  Martin  Dupray  as  head  of  “the  Dupray  Laboratory,” 
33-30  Hoke  Bldg.,  Hutchinson.  Reno  Co.,  Kan.,  where  the  family  reside. 

Of  the  children  of  Stephen  Decatur  Buck,  son  of  Aholiab.  bn.  Oct.  6.  1817;  Margaret 
A.  (Buck)  Smith  lives  at  876  Regents  Drive,  Portland,  Ore.,  and  is  employed  in  the 
post-office  there;  John  H.  Buck  lives  at  878  Regents  Drive,  Portland,  Ore.,  and  is  also 
employed  in  the  post-office  there.  There  are  two  sons  living  in  or  near  Portland. 
William  Joseph,  son  of  Stephen  Decatur,  lives  at  209  Beston  St..  Peoria.  Ill.  There  are 
also  several  children  living  near  there  at  Peoria  Heights  and  East  Peoria.  iVh'.  Con  M. 
Buck,  son  of  Charles  Addison,  Jr.,  resides  at  322  Greenwood  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan.;  Mrs. 
C.  B.  (Buck)  Ellis,  (son  of  Edward  Thomas)  live.s  at  Holton,  Jackson  Co.,  Kan.;  and 
Mrs.  Benjamin  S.  (Buck)  Paulen,  at  Fredonia,  Wilson  Co.,  Kan. 

Lieut.  Asahel  Buck,  eldest  son  of  Col.  William  Buck  and  Deboriah  (Farnum)  of 
New  Milford,  Conn.,  bn.  about  1745,  md.  in  1769,  Mehitable  McCoy,  and  had  dau..  Pamelia, 
bn.  in  1775,  who  md.  in  1791,  Daniel  Ayres,  bn.  Jan.  18.  1771  and  had  son,  Wm.  Ayres,  bn. 
Jan.  5,  1807,  died  Dec.  18,  1884,  md.  in  1836,  Sarah  Jones,  bn.  Dec.  13.  1828  and  had 
children,  George,  bn.  Sept.  18,  1837,  of  Lincoln,  Neb.;  William  J.,  bn.  Mar.,  1859,  md. 
Nacmi  Mono  Smith  in  1886  of  Ashley,  Ind.;  and  Samuel,  bn.  Oct.  30,  1860,  of  Central 
City,  Merrick  Co.,  Neb. 

Children  of  Wm.  J.  and  Naomi  M.  Ayres  of  Ashley,  Steuben  Co.,  Ind.,  are:  Ethel, 
bn.  Aug.  26,  1887  (now  of  Ashley);  George  M.,  bn.  July  27,  1889  (now  of  Ypsilanti)  ; 
Ruth,  bn.  Aug.  26,  1891.  md.  Geo.  Simmons  of  Ypsilanti,  Ann  Arbor  Co.,  Mich.;  Frank  G., 
bn.  Oct.  11,  1893,  md.  in  1914,  Bertha  Dunson  of  Ypsilanti,  Mich.;  and  Arthur  E.,  bn. 
June  6,  1896,  md.  in  1917.  Mary  Shore  of  Detroit,  Mich.  All  of  the  above  Ayres  being 
born  and  reared  on  the  Ayres  farm  near  Bryan.  Williams  Co.,  O. 

Mrs.  Martha  Buck,  wife  of  James  H.  Harwood  of  “Inglewood,"  Los  Angeles.  Calif., 
was  the  youngest  dau.  of  Abner  Buck,  who  went  to  northern  Illinois  in  1844  and  died 
there  in  1878.  He  was  son  of  Elijah  of  Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y.,  son  of  Col.  Wm.  of  New 
Milford  and  Kingston,  Pa.  (as  above). 

Peiinsjivaiifa,  Western,  Eastern  and  Western,  and  Southern  Backs.  The  Bucks  of  Sns- 
qnehanna  Co.,  Pa.,  hy  Emily  C.  Blakeinan,  Philadelphia,  1S73,  pp.  5S  and  60. 

Incident.s  related  by  J.  B.  Buck,  a  son  of  Capt.  Icabod  Buck,  whose  father  was  Rev. 
Daniel  Buck  of  Connecticut,  whose  father  was  Eben  Buck  of  Ellington.  Tolland  Co., 
Conn.,  1790,  son  of  Enoch,  early  of  Weathersfield  and  New  Milford,  of  English  descent. 
Three  or  four  brothers  or  uncles  of  the  Rev.  figured  in  the  early  history  of  Wyoming, 
Pa. 

Elijah  and  possibly  Asahel  was  one  of  the  first  forty  settlers  of  Kingston  and 
William  in  1774,  and  Capt.  Aholiab  Buck,  one  of  the  9  captains  slains  in  the  fatal  after¬ 
noon  of  July  3.  1778,  by  the  Tories  and  Indians.  William,  a  son  of  Asahel,  a  fifer  of 
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14  years,  was  massacred  the  same  day.  An  older  brother  of  the  four,  Eben,  had  two 
sons.  Elijah,  and  William,  md.  Catherine  Phipps;  Elijah,  md.  Margaret  Poster  of  New 
Milford  in  1780  and  settled  near  Athens,  Pa.,  in  Tioga  valley  on  Susquehanna  River, 
Bradford  Co.,  as  early  as  1788.  Rev.  Daniel  Buck  came  from  valley  of  the  Mohawk 
near  Albany,  to  Windsor,  York  Co.,  Pa.,  in  1786.  Priest  Buck  had  17  children.  10  of 
whom  were  those  of  2d  wife.  Sixteen  lived  to  have  families.  There  were  sons:  Daniel, 
Israel  and  Hiram  of  2d  wife;  and  Enoch  and  Denton  of  1st  wife.  The  majority  of  the 
family  settled  and  died  in  New  York  state.  Silas  died  in  1832  at  Great  Bend.  Susque¬ 
hanna  Co.,  Pa.  Enoch  died  in  1835  at  Bucks,  Columbiana  Co..  O.  Israel  in  Wyalusing, 
Bradford  Co.,  Pa.  He  had  15  children  and  descendants  reside  there.  Rev.  Daniel  Buck 
died  in  Great  Bend,  Apr.  13,  1814.  His  first  wife  is  buried  in  Connecticut;  his  second  wife 
at  Great  Bend,  Sept.  6,  1828,  and  rests  with  her  husband  near  the  Episcopal  Church  there. 

In  Buck  valley,  Fulton  Co-.,  south  middle  part  of  Pennsylvania  and  near  Maryland 
line  on  Tonoloway  River,  a  branch  of  the  Potomac  River,  are  several  descendants. 
Capt.  Ichabod  Buck  was  bn.  in  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  he  died  in  Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa.. 
Mar.  19.  1849.  He  had  sons,  William,  died  at  Great  Bend,  Susquehanna  Co.;  John  B.; 
Benjamin  (died  young);  Elijah,  living  in  Illinois  (from  New  York  state  and  Benjamin 
in  Michigan).  William  Buck,  md.  a  dau.  of  Oliver  Trowbridge  for  1st  wife,  at 
Great  Bend  about  1804  to  1808.  Elijah  and  Wm.  were  sons  of  Ichabod,  the  brother  of 
Rev.  Daniel  Buck.  David  Buck  who  lived  in  1807  on  the  north  side  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  was  not  a  near  relative. 

Western  Bucks.  Rev.  Elijah  Buck  (Preb.),  son  of  Capt.  Ichabod  and  (Lucy  Board- 
man)  Buck,  son  of  Rev.  Daniel  Buck  (1737-1814),  was  bn.  Mar.  1.  1799,  near  Great 
Bend,  Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa.,  md.  Aug.  24.  1831,  Mary  Ann  Butler,  youngest  dau.  of 
Nathaniel  and  Cynthia  (Taft)  Butler  of  Mexico,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.;  she  died  Jan.  17  and 
he  died  Aug.  17.  1887,  at  Centralia,  Marion  Co.,  Ill.  They  had  5  sons  and  3  daughters: 
1.  Henry  Dwight,  bn.  Mar.  7,  1834  at  Onondaga  Valley  (Onondaga  Co.),  N.  Y..  optician 
and  pharmacist,  md.  Virginia  L.,  youngest  dau.  of  Rev.  Carlisle  and  Sarah  Babbit,  at 
Olney,  Richmond  Co.,  Ill.  They  had  2  sons,  Frank  Carlisle,  bn.  Jan.  30,  died  Sept.  23, 
1873;  and  Charles  Dwight,  bn.  Jan.  23,  1877,  died  Oct.  18,  1882;  and  dau.,  Sarah  Mary 
(“Sadie  May”),  bn.  Sept.  IG,  1884;  2,  Cynthia  Maria,  bn.  Mar.  4,  1836  at  Havana, 
Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y.,  md.  James  W.  Stark,  Sept.  5,  1861.  at  Jonesville,  Hillsdale  Co..  Mich. 
She  died  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Aug.  1,  1891,  and  left  no  children;  3,  Frances  May,  bn. 
July  29,  died  Nov.  18.  1839  at  Jonesville,  Mich.;  4.  Edward  Rawson,  bn.  Jan.  9,  1842  at 
Jonesville,  Mich.,  md.  Sept.  13,  1876,  Louise  M.  Ceremo,  adopted  dau.  of  Deacon  Jerry 
and  Berthia  Felt  of  Beloit,  Wis.,  at  Centralia,  Ill.;  she  died  Sept.  3,  1894  at  Mt.  Vernon, 
Ill.  and  left  no  children;  he  now  resides  at  Beloit.  Rock  Co.  near  Jonesville.  Wis..  in 
grain,  flour  and  feed  business,  424  North  State  St.;  5,  George  Nathaniel,  bn.  Aug.  15, 
1846,  Jonesville,  Mich.,  md.  Lurella,  dau.  of  Michael  D.  and  Abbey  .1.  Gregory,  Nov.  2, 
1870  at  Shelbyville,  Ill.;  she  died  May  23,  1877,  leaving  one  dau.,  Edna  lone,  bn.  May  15, 
1872  at  Mattoon,  Coles  Co.,  Ill.,  where  he  resides,  a  dry  goods  and  manufacturing  mer¬ 
chant;  6,  Charles,  bn.  Jan.  26,  died  Apr.  28,  1848  at  Jonesville,  Mich.;  7,  Mary  Harriet, 
bn.  Aug.  18,  1849,  at  Jonesville,  Mich.,  md.  Frank  W.  Fletcher,  May  15,  1872  at  Centralia, 
Ill.;  they  had  4  sons  and  2  daughters,  Harry  Bryant,  bn.  Apr.  29,  1875;  Annie  Jean,  bn. 
Mar.  3.  died  July  4.  1879;  Frederick  Bailey,  bn.  May  22,  1880,  all  of  Centralia;  Elizabeth 
Stark,  bn.  Sept.  10,  1882  at  Washington,  D.  C,;  Cyrus  Don,  bn.  July  14,  1885  at  Centralia; 
and  Robert  B.,  bn.  Mar.  9,  1891  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  where  they  now  reside,  he  being  a 
journalist;  and  8,  Charles  Butler,  bn.  Dec.  23,  1851  at  Jonesville,  Mich.,  remains  single, 
resides  at  Mattoon,  Ill.,  and  was  in  company  with  his  brother  George  N.  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  mercantile  business  there  in  1897.  Daniel  S.  Buck,  one  of  the  16  children  of 
Rev.  Daniel  Buck  (1737-1814),  Henry  D.  and  George  N.  Buck,  brothers,  are  gi-andsons 
of  Daniel  S.  of  Centralia  and  Mattoon,  111. 

Eastern  and  Western  Bucks.  George  Buck,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  “Buck  Hollow,” 
Fairfax,  Vt.,  bn.  Nov.  17,  1766,  son  of  Lemuel  and  Bertha  (Macuen)  Buck  of  New  Mil¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  md.  Lucy,  dau.  of  Zadoc  and  Chloe  (Noble)  Hard  of  Newtown,  Conn.,  bn.  in 
1769,  and  had  6  children.  1,  Cassius,  bn.  Dec.  18,  1804,  died  June  24,  1884,  md.  Nov., 
1842,  Laura  S.,  dau.  of  David  S.  Murray  of  Orwell,  Vt.,  bn.  Mar.  2,  1817,  died  Aug.  28, 
1876,  and  had  4  children:  1,  Sarah,  bn.  Oct.  26,  1843,  md.  a  Safford  of  Canton,  N.  Y.;  2, 
Edna,  bn.  Nov.  29,  1846,  md.  and  lives  in  California;  3,  Laura,  bn.  June  25,  1850,  died  in 
California,  and  4.  Cassius,  Jr.,  bn.  Nov.  2,  1852.  md.  and  lives  in  Andover,  Mass.,  and  has 
4  children;  2,  Noble,  md.,  went  west  and  had  4  children;  3.  Lucy;  4,  Cynthia;  5,  Maria- 
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ette;  and  6,  George,  Jr.,  bn.  July,  1802,  md.  Cynthea  Nichols  of  Fairfax,  Vt.,  and  had  6 
children.  1,  Douglas  S.,  hn.  Mar.  4,  1837.  md.  Addie  Nichols  and  has  son,  Ralph  H., 
living  in  Lincoln.  Neh.;  2,  Cant.  George  3d,  hn.  Mar.  5,  1839.  md.  Mar.  18,  1867,  Lucelia  P. 
Hunt.  bn.  Sept.  21,  1848,  died  Feb.  16,  1913,  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  they  had  5  children.  He  was 
in  the  Civil  War  over  4  years,  enlisted  in  Co.  H,  2d  Reg.,  Vt.  Inft..  May  25,  1861.  as 
corporal,  discharged  July  15,  1865,  as  captain  in  command,  and  since  residing  in  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  with  part  of  his  family,  others  moving  westward;  3,  Francis  E.,  bn.  ^lar.  13,  1841, 
md.  Albert  Bliss  of  Mankato.  Neb.,  who  died  in  1890;  4,  Abraham,  bn.  Oct.  30,  1843,  md. 
Vinne  Noble  of  Fairfax,  Vt..  and  had  3  children;  5,  Emma,  bn.  June  11.  1847,  md.  James 
Greenwood  and  had  3  children;  and  G,  Abner  Nichols  of  Fairfax,  Vt.,  bn.  Aug.  13,  1849. 
died  Jan.  13,  1908.  md.  Amanda  P.  Ballard  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  bn.  Aug.  20,  1848,  died 
Jan.  16,  1900,  and  had  6  children,  all  Burlington  College  graduates.  (See  page  72  of 
First  Book  for  family.) 

Southern  Buck  families.  Thomas  Buck,  bn.  in  Pennsylvania  in  1765,  moved  to  John¬ 
son,  Carter  Co.,  Tenn.,  and  Brother  Absolum  to  Houston  Co.,  West  Tenn.  Ephram  C., 
son  of  Thos.,  bn.  1795,  died  in  1868.  md.  Nancy  Taylor,  who  died  in  1878,  had  4  sons 
and  3  daughters,  of  which  Rev.  David  M..  bn.  May  22,  1820,  died  Jan.  10,  1863.  md.  Mary 
E.,  dau.  of  Col.  A.  Mongle  of  Houston,  Halifax  Co.,  Va. ;  she  died  in  1904;  they  had  1 
dau.  and  5  sons,  of  which.  Rev.  Ephram  C.,  bn.  Mar.  21,  1852,  md.  in  1876,  Gilla  A.,  dau. 
of  Jas.  M.  Lee  of  Lees  Mills,  Washington  Co.,  Va.;  she  died  in  1885;  they  had  3  sons, 
two  died  young;  md.  2d  Mollie  Lee,  a  sister,  and  had  3  sons  and  3  daughters  and  reside 
at  Abingdon,  Washington  Co.,  Va.  He  was  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  His  son,  David  M..  bn.  Oct.  8,  1878,  only  surviving  son  of  first  marriage,  md. 
Nov.  6,  1901,  Pearl,  dau.  of  O.  H.  and  Ellen  Ramsey  of  Mars  Hill.  Madison  Co.,  N.  C..  and 
settled  first  in  Johnson  Co.,  N.  C.  and  lastly  at  Bald  Mountain,  Yancy  Co..  N.  C.,  a 
farmer,  twice  elected  to  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  and  have  3  sons  and  4 
daughters.  David  Jr.,  bn.  Aug.  23,  1902;  Charles  G.,  bn.  Aug.  18.  1904;  Hope.  bn.  Sept. 
15,  1907;  Ruby,  bn.  Jan.  1,  1910;  Katherine,  bn.  Jan.  19,  1914;  Paul,  bn.  Nov.  5,  1916; 
and  Fay,  bn.  Dec.  30,  1918. 

Wm.  Buck  of  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  who  md.  Catherine  Phipps,  of  English  descent, 
had  grandsons.  David  and  Wm.  F..  and  may  have  been  father  of  Thomas. 


Bucks  of  Baltimore,  .Md.,  Wasluiigton.  I),  t-  Philadelphia,  Bucks  to„  Pa.,  and  .Haine 

Buck  Descendants. 

Of  Baltimore,  Md.,  Bucks,  in  Baltimore  Co.,  John  Buck,  farmer,  bn.  1716.  settled 
near  or  within  the  limits  of  Baltimore  City,  probable  son  of  Benjamin,  sail  maker,  first 
settler  of  Baltimore  in  Buck  line.  He  md.  Feb.  11,  17  42,  Susanna  Ingram,  bn.  in  1718. 
He  died  Sept.  26,  1793,  aged  72,  and  she  died  Oct.  15.  1793.  in  same  year.  Children,  viz.: 
Elizabeth,  bn.  June  30,  1742,  md.  Charles  Stansbury,  Apr.  25,  1765;  Benjamin.  Jr.,  bn. 
Oct.  10,  1744,  md.  Dorcas  Sutton,  Feb.  10,  1763;  he  died  Dec.  24.  1807;  John,  Jr.,  bn.  Dec. 
12,  1746;  Joshua,  bn.  Apr.  5,  1756.  md.  Sarah  Crook,  June  11,  1778;  and  Marv,  bn.  Mar. 
23,  1762. 

In  Census  of  1790  of  Maryland  we  find  that  Benjamin  and  wife  had  4  sons  and  2 
daughters  and  6  slaves;  James  had  wife  and  3  sens  and  5  slaves;  John  had  wife  and 
2  daughters  and  9  slaves;  so  we  infer  that  they  were  wealthy  planters  living  outside 
the  city  and  that  Joshua  and  wife,  with  2  sons  and  3  daughters  and  only  1  slave,  lived 
within  the  city,  a  tradesman,  and  that  Mary,  still  unmarried,  was  in  Hareford  Co.  with 
two  young  nephews  under  16.  perhaps  near  or  at  a  school  of  some  eminence,  in  those 
times  quite  essential. 

Among  the  sons  of  these  were  Charles,  Edward,  John  and  Rev.  James  A.  Buck,  D.  D., 
first  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Rock  Creek  Church,  with  rectory,  grounds  and 
cemetery  adjoining  the  National  Cemetery  and  U.  S.  Soldiers’  Home,  Washington.  D.  C., 
of  700  acres,  on  high  ground  with  a  beautiful  outlook  of  the  surrounding  country. 

The  present  rector.  Rev.  Charles  E.  Buck  (Rock  Creek  Church  road),  is  a  cousin  of 
the  first  rector.  Church  founded  in  1726.  Wm.  Bradford,  2(1  Gov.  Plymouth  Co'lony. 
1621.  bn.  1588,  died  1657.  John  Bradford,  Gov.  Mass.  Colony,  a  successor,  gave  Glebe 
lands,  100  acres,  now  mostly  “the  Rock  Creek  Episcopal  Cemetery"  to  the  church  in  1719, 
which  is  more  than  self-sustaining  from  the  sale  of  burial  plots  and  endowments, 
a  beautiful  cemetery  in  tne  environments  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Charles  Boyden  Buck, 
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chief  clerk  Rock  Creek  Cemetery  grounds,  and  manager  Merchants’  Transfer  and  Storage 
Co..  Washington,  D.  C.,  Rock  Creek  Road,  is  a  nephew  of  the  rector,  and  George  B., 
clerk  of  Economy  Commission,  Kensington,  Md.;  Robert  L.  Buck,  md.  Martha  Bush 
about  Civil  War  time,  and  had  a  line  of  boats  running  from  Philadelphia  to  Wilmington 
and  other  ports,  resided  in  both  places,  al.so  descendants  at  Bucktown,  near  the  Chesa¬ 
peake.  Dorchester  Co.,  Md. 

George  V.  Buck,  photographer  1113  F  St.  between  11th  and  12th  Sts.,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  opposite  Columbia  Theater,  came  from  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  is  of  Dutch  or  German 
descent,  has  no  sons. 

The  Bucks  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  claim  their  ancestry  and  descent  largely  from  one 
Nicholas  Buck  of  Thionville,  Lorraine  on  the  Rhine,  France  (prob.  des.  of  Liderick  le 
Buc).  He  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  Sept.  23,  1752,  from  Rotterdam,  on  the  ship  “St. 
Andrew,"  .James  Abercrombie,  master,  from  Plymouth.  England,  and  whose  other  an¬ 
cestor,  Thomas,  came  over  before  in  the  ship  “Royal  George"  to  Virginia  in  1635,  and 
settled  in  Buckingham  (town  and  county),  Va.  and  afterward  his  descendants  with  those 
of  Nicholas  emigrated  during  1752  and  1753  to  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  and  became  the  head  of 
a  large  and  prosperous  progeny  at  Buckstown,  now  Bucksville,  where  they  held  June 
11,  1892.  a  “centennial"  of  the  family.  After  leaving  Philadelphia,  Nicholas  Buck 
emigrated  to  Spriiifftield.  Bradford  Co.,  Pa.  and  md.  first  Apr.  21.  1761,  Mary  Abigail, 
dau.  of  George  and  Barbara  Kohl,  bn.  1734,  and  had  sons,  Leonard,  bn.  Sept.  1763,  and 
Joseph,  1764,  when  she  died,  Jan.  7,  1765,  and  he  md.  second  wife,  Elizabeth,  dau.  of 
Michael  and  Margaret  Hariman.  May  12,  1766.  and  had  8  children.  Nicholas,  bn.  Mar. 
7.  1767.  Jacob,  John.  Catherine,  Barbara,  Elizabeth,  Magdalena  and  Mary  Ann.  He  was 
a  prosperous  farmer  and  patriot,  enlisting  in  the  “Springfield  CO’.,"  Aug.  24,  1775,  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  He  died  in  1783. 

Nicholas  Buck,  one  of  the  founders  of  Bucksville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  was  the  3d  son 
of  Nicholas  of  Springfield,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa.,  hn.  Mar.  20,  1767,  md.  Mary,  dau.  of  John 
Eckles  cf  Upper  Salford,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.  He  died  at  Bucksville,  Aug.  28,  1829; 
his  widow  died  in  1858,  aged  91,  leaving  95  living  descendants.  His  sons  were;  Nicholas, 
Jacob  C.  and  Samuel  E.  Post-office  established  there  in  1828,  and  stages  changed  horses 
at  the  Bucksville  Inn,  between  Easton  and  Philadelphia,  and  stopped  at  Buck  Hotel  at 
Newton,  Bucks  Co.,  15  miles  from  Philadelphia,  on  the  way.  (Hist,  of  Bucks  Co.,  by 
Wm.  H.  Davis.  A.  M.,  1876,  p.  542.) 

John  Buck  of  Carroltown,  Cambria  Co.,  Pa.,  bn.  Dec.  11.  1823,  grandson  of  Joseph,  bn. 
1764.  md.  Regenia,  bn.  about  1824.  and  had  children.  Celestine  A.,  Michael  J..  Sylvester 
A.,  Peter  M.,  James  P.,  Ancetus  W..  bn.  Mar.  15,  1858,  Mary  E.,  Ambrose  C.,  Edward  J., 
Anna  ;M.,  Vincent  J.  and  Lambert  M. 

Ancetus  W..  bn.  Mar.  15.  1858,  son  of  John,  des.  of  Nicholas,  is  a  banker  at  Ebens- 
bui’gh,  Cambria  Co..  Pa.,  1907. 

Maine  Bucks  descendants  (continued  from  p.  92  of  first  Book).  John  A.  Buck  of 
2004  Gough  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  pioneer  California  financier,  bn.  in  1841,  son  of 
John  and  Hannah  (Cummings)  Buck  of  Oxford  Co.,  Me.,  md.  Mary  M.  Lapham  of  Nor¬ 
way,  Me.,  and  emigrated  early  to  the  West,  and  had  4  children.  John  A.  Jr.,  Walter  E. 
(Sharron  Bldg.),  Emma  (md.  Chas.  Hufschmidt),  and  Viola  M.  (md.  H.  E.  Wright),  all 
of  San  Francisco.  He  died  Apr.  6,  1922  at  82  years,  was  president  of  the  following  com¬ 
panies:  San  Francisco  Savings  and  Loan  Soc.,  Hakalau  Plantation  Co.,  Honolulu  Planta¬ 
tion  Co.,  Hutchinson  Sugar  Plantation  Co.,  and  the  Paau  Sugar  Plantation  Co.,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Matson  Navigation  Co.  and  of  the  Honolulu  Consolidated  Oil  Co.,  and 
director  in  the  Market  St.  Railroad  Co.,  and  was  interested  in  other  big  corporations, 
leaving  one-half  of  his  vast  estate,  valued  at  several  millions,  to  his  widow,  and  the 
other  half  equally  divided  to  his  four  children. 

Herbert  J.  Buck  (p.  87  of  first  Book),  extensive  fruit  grower  and  shipper  Vacaville, 
Solono  Co.,  Calif.,  bn.  in  1845,  died  in  San  Francisco,  May  22,  1923,  aged  78  years,  son  of 
George  W.  Jr.  and  Susan  (Williams)  Buck  of  Pomfret,  Conn,  and  Milford,  Mass,  (veteran 
of  Civil  War).  Herbert  J.  and  George  F.  of  the  Yosemite  Bldg.,  Stockton,  Calif.,  were 
brothers,  and  Frank  Herbert  Buck  of  Merced,  Merced  Co.,  is  a  descendant.  (Interment 
in  Woodlawn  Cemetery.) 
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Xew  Hampshire  Bucks.  Beseeiidants  of  Emanuel  of  B'eathersfield,  Conn,  and  Roger  of 

H'oburn,  Mass. 

New  Hampshire  was  first  colonized  under  a  gi-ant  to  Capt.  John  Mason  and  Sir 
Ferdinand  Georges.  First  settlement  was  made  at  or  near  Portsmouth  and  Dover,  N.  H., 
in  1632,  but  did  not  become  a  separate  state  till  long  after.  In  first  Census  of  United 
States,  taken  in  1790,  we  find  of  Bucks,  Amasa  with  wife,  4  sons  and  dau.  at  Bartlett; 
and  Peletiah  with  wife,  son  and  dau.  at  Lebanon,  both  in  Grafton  Co.;  Elijah  with  wife, 
3  sons  and  3  daughters  at  Chesterfield,  Cheshire  Co.;  and  Moses  with  wife,  2  sons  and 
dau.  at  Chestertown,  Rockingham  Co.,  with  a  few  others  (male  and  female)  without 
families  in  these  counties. 

In  Buck  family  of  Killingly,  Windham  Co.,  Conn.,  probable  children  of  David  of 
Killingly,  son  of  David,  son  of  Emanuel  of  Weathersfield,  Conn.,  who  was  twice  married 
and  had  large  family  in  Census  of  1790.  Children:  1,  Margaret,  bn.  Feb.  5,  1761;  2, 
Parley,  bn.  Dec.  2,  1763  (was  at  Hanover,  Grafton  Co.,  N.  H.,  in  1790,  a  single  man)  ;  3, 

Tamer,  bn.  Jan.  9,  1765;  4.  Tenney,  bn.  Feb.  28,  1767;  5,  Reuben,  bn.  Jan.  9,  1769  (was 

at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  in  1790,  single  man  and  noted  checker  player,  arithmetician  and 

scholar),  died  Feb.  28,  1817,  aged  79;  6,  Walter,  bn.  Dec.  23,  1771,  of  Waterford,  Vt. 

(wealthy  man,  helped  the  Fairbanks  to  establish  their  scale  business  at  St.  Johnsbury 
near  by  on  Connecticut  River),  md.  Martha  Green,  Feb.  26,  1795,  lately  of  Dalton,  Mass.; 
7,  Elizabeth,  bn.  Aug.  18,  1775.  died  May  29,  1853,  aged  78;  8.  William,  bn.  Nov.  2,  1779, 
md.  Mar.  16,  1802;  Charlotte  Seymour,  bn.  Aug.  10,  1786;  and  9,  Lyman,  bn.  Oct.  8,  1766. 
of  Haverhill,  Grafton  Co.,  N.  H.,  who  had  a  son,  Lyman,  Jr.,  who  md.  Lucia  Wallace 
Kasson,  Dec.  21,  1858.  He  died  Feb.  5,  1883. 

Lyman  Buck,  Jr.,  of  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  md.  Lucia  Wallace  Kasson,  Dec.  21,  1858.  and 
had  children.  Jennie  Eliza,  bn.  Jan.  1,  1860,  died  Aug.  6,  1861;  Ida  May,  bn.  Oct.  12, 
1861,  md.  Melbourne  Stimpson  Williams,  July  15,  1897,  of  North  Haverhill;  Nella  Idella, 
bn.  May  2,  1863,  md.  Samuel  Powers  Carbee,  M.  D.,  Sept.  30,  1885,  of  Haverbill; 
he  died  Jan.  31,  1900;  Hiram  Harry,  bn.  Oct.  22,  1867,  of  Haverhill,  unmarried;  Jennie 
Ethel,  bn.  July  13,  1874,  md.  Leonard  Wilcox  Willard,  June  21,  1913.  of  Oxford,  Grafton 
Co.,  N.  H.,  and  have  one  child,  Lucia  Wallace,  bn.  Nov.  3,  1914;  and  Mattie  Carbee,  bn. 
July  7,  1875,  md.  John  Hosford,  Sept.  2,  1896,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  have  children. 
Harold  Buck.  bn.  Apr.  7,  1898.  and  Marcia  Louise  bn.  Sept.  26.  1902. 

It  appears  that  Thomas  Buck,  a  grandson  of  Thomas,  son  of  Isaac  of  Weathersfield, 
bn.  in  1733,  md.  Anna  Atkinson  of  Somers,  Conn.,  and  died  at  Bath.  Grafton  Co.,  N.  H., 
Dec.  18,  1815.  He  and  wife  were  located  at  Bartlett,  Grafton  Co..  N.  H.,  in  1790;  and 
Amasa,  son  of  Thomas,  bn.  June  6,  1756,  md.  Sybil  Hibbard,  Dec.  24,  1776,  was  also  at 
Bartlett,  Grafton  Co.  with  his  wife,  4  sons  and  dau.,  as  shown  before.  He  was  deacon, 
justice  and  member  of  the  Legislature  and  fife  major  in  the  Revolution.  Amasa,  Jr., 
one  of  his  sons,  of  Bath,  Grafton  Co.,  N.  H.,  bn.  at  Woodstock,  Conn.,  Dec.  26,  1784,  died 
at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Sept.  20,  1852.  He  had  been  a  professor  of  mathematics  in  Middle- 
bury  College,  Vt.,  and  in  N.  H.  University,  1826. 

Lydol  Buck,  Smithfield  (now  Smithville),  Hillsboro  Co.,  N.  H.,  grant  recorded  Aug. 
18,  1763,  and  Lydol  Buck,  Jr.,  now  of  Marlboro,  Cheshire  Co.  (near  Keene),  N.  H.,  grant 
recorded  Apr.  16,  1764.  (N.  H.  Town  Charters,  Vol.  3,  p.  118.) 

Ebenezer  Buck,  Jr.  (son  of  Ebenezer,  bn.  May  20,  1689  and  removed  to  Haverbill, 
N.  H.,  in  1724,  son  of  Ephram,  1646,  son  of  Roger,  1630,  of  Woburn,  Mass.),  bn.  in  1740, 
md.  Mary,  bn.  in  1742  and  died  Aug.  7,  1827,  aged  87,  and  had  children.  Ezra,  Elijah  (at 
Chesterfield,  Cheshire  Co.,  N.  H.  with  wife,  3  sons  and  3  daughters,  in  1790).  Amos  (of 
Hampstead,  Rockingham  Co.,  N.  H.),  Anna,  Henry,  Charles,  Gates,  Mary  (at  Portsmouth, 
Rockingham  Co.,  N.  H.,  with  brother  and  3  sisters  in  1790),  Ruth,  Susanna,  Ebenezer 
(3d),  Moses  (at  Chestertown,  Rockingham  Co.,  with  wife.  2  sons  and  dau.  in  1790), 
Mehitable  and  George  W. 

Amos,  son  of  Ebenezer,  Jr.  and  Mary,  bn.  Nov.  16,  1769,  in  Westboro,  Worcester  Co., 
Mass.,  died  July  8,  1859. 

Capt.  Amos  Buck  of  Hampstead.  N.  H..  son  of  Amos,  bn.  Mar.  24,  1808.  md.  Mary 
Jane  Ela,  dau.  of  William  and  Mary  (Morse)  Ely,  bn.  in  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  Sept.  29, 
1813,  md.  Dec.  1,  1836,  of  Derry,  N.  H.  (towns  of  Rockingham  Co.),  died  July  8,  1859  at 
the  home  of  his  son  William  Ela  Buck,  educator,  bn.  Apr.  8,  1838  at  Hampstead,  who  md. 
1st  Helen  M.  Putnam,  Dec.  29,  1864,  one  child.  William  P..  bn.  Oct.  2.  1865,  resides  in 
Denver,  Colo.,  md.  2d,  July  16,  1872,  Harriet  Ann,  dau.  of  Daniel  Kendrick  Mack  of  Man- 
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Chester,  Hillsboro  Co.,  N.  H.,  bn.  Oct.  27,  1848,  and  had  G  children:  1,  George  Kendric,  bn. 
Sept.  9,  1874,  gi'aduate  of  Williams  College,  1896;  2,  Walter  French,  bn.  Jan.  3,  1876,  grad¬ 
uate  N.  H.  State  College,  1897;  3,  Winthrop,  bn.  Jan.  19,  1878,  graduate  of  Dartmouth 
College,  N.  H.,  1900;  4,  Arthur  Ela,  bn.  Jan.  28,  1880,  graduate  of  Dartmouth,  1901;  5, 
Edwar(l  Morris,  bn.  Nov.  4,  1882,  died  July  12,  1883;  and  6,  Helen  Isabella,  bn.  Oct.  29, 
1883,  graduate  Mt.  Holyoke  Female  Seminary,  South  Hadley,  Ma.ss.,  1905.  (Compiled  by 
Ezra  Stearns,  1913.) 

Moses  Buck,  son  of  Thomas,  bn.  in  1781.  md.  Polly  Johnson,  bn.  in  1788,  resided  in 
Chestertown,  Rockingham  (and  Esther,  a  sister,  bn.  1753,  died  1852,  md.  John  Akers  of 
Bradford,  N.  H.)  Co.,  N.  H.  (with  wife,  2  sons  and  dau.  in  Census  of  1790)  had  10  chil¬ 
dren.  viz.:  Lewis,  bn.  1807;  Mary  Ann,  bn.  1809,  md.  a  Young;  Clarinda,  bn.  1811,  died 
in  1850;  Gilman,  bn.  1813  (went  to  Maryland,  Md.,  and  had  2  sons  and  1  dau.)  and  he  died 
in  1884;  Arnold,  bn.  1815,  died  in  1830;  Sabrina  H.,  bn.  1818  (in  Dalton,  Coos  Co..  N.  H.)  ; 
Laura,  bn.  1820  (md.  an  Osgood);  Hiram,  bn.  1823;  Matilda,  bn.  1824,  md.  a  Mouraly; 
and  Ellen,  bn.  in  1829,  md.  a  Lewis. 

Sabrina  H..  dau.  of  Moses  and  Polly  (Johnson)  Buck,  bn.  in  1818,  (died  in  1894), 
md.  in  1841,  Azel  Gay  (bn.  1815,  died  in  1878)  of  Prancistown,  Hillsboro  Co.,  N.  H.,  and 
settled  in  Rochester,  Stafford  Co.,  N.  H.,  and  had  4  children.  1,  Susan  M.,  bn.  1842, 
md.  in  1865,  1st  Robert  Darnsfield  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  had  1  dau.,  Mary  L.,  bn.  1866, 
who  md.  in  1904,  Gardner  S.  Allis,  who  died  in  1913;  md.  2d  William  Hallam  Learned, 
without  issue;  she  died  June  16,  1910;  2,  Charles  Hiram,  bn.  1844,  died  Jan.  29,  1922  in 
Utica,  N.  Y. ;  3d.  Edgar  Azel,  bn.  1847,  md.  in  1890,  Bessie  Stone  of  Greece,  Monroe  Co., 
N.  Y.,  and  had  5  children,  Azel,  bn.  in  1891,  Ellis,  bn.  1892,  Charles  S.,  bn.  1894,  died 
scon,  Susie,  bn.  1898.  Lucy  and  Cynthia,  bn.  1900,  died  soon;  he  died  in  1912;  and  4, 
Frank  Walter,  bn.  1854. 


Bucks  of  Wilmington,  JIass.,  Descendants  of  Roger  of  Wobnrn,  Mass^  1630. 

Ephram  Buck,  son  of  Ephram,  son  of  Roger  of  Woburn,  Mass.,  bn.  July  13,  1676,  md. 
about  1697,  Sarah,  dau.  of  John  and  Eunice  (Mousal)  Brooks,  bn.  Jan.  1,  1671.  He  lived 
on  the  “Old  Buck  farm"  in  the  north  part  of  Woburn,  now  Wilmington,  and  died  in 
1720.  The  heme  is  still  standing.  John.,  bn.  Feb.  7,  1680.  Samuel,  bn.  Nov.  1.  1682, 
md.  Hannah  Farmer  in  1718,  and  had  children.  Hannah,  bn.  Feb.  1,  1720;  Samuel,  Jr., 
bn.  May  7,  1723,  md.  Mar.  25,  1746,  Mary  Killam;  Ephram  3d,  bn.  Feb.  13,  1731,  md.  Sent. 
30,  1756,  Hannah  Killam.  and  had  son.  Ephram,  Jr.;  Mary,  bn.  July  28,  1736;  Abigail, 
bn.  Apr.  19.  1738;  Asa,  bn.  Feb.  26,  1740,  md.  Oct.  9,  1766.  Joanna  Cornell,  and  had  son, 
Reuben;  Nathan,  bn.  Feb.  16,  1744;  and  Esther,  bn.  Sept.  13,  1746. 

Nathan  Buck,  .son  of  Ephram  and  Sarah,  bn.  at  Wilmington,  Mass.,  Feb.  16.  1744, 
died  Mar.  9,  1830,  aged  86,  md.  Elizabeth  Thompson  of  Wilmington,  Dec.  31.  1790;  she 
died  Oct.  27,  1836,  aged  73.  Soldier  in  Revolution,  Capt.  Timothy  Walker’s  Co.,  Col. 
Green's  Reg.,  on  the  Lexington  Alarm,  Apr.  19,  1775,  and  later,  1777.  Children:  Nathan, 
bn.  Oct.  17,  1793;  Jonathan,  bn.  Oct.  7,  1795;  Benjamin,  bn.  Oct.  10,  1797;  Rhoda,  bn. 
Apr.  19,  1800;  Mary,  bn.  Aug.  2,  1804;  and  James,  bn.  Aug.  11,  1807. 

Nathan  Buck,  son  of  Nathan,  farmer,  bn.  at  Wilmington,  Mass.,  Oct.  17,  1793,  died 
May  10,  1884.  aged  96.  md.  first  Abigail,  dau.  of  Abigail  and  Richard  Clark,  died  June  22, 
1843,  aged  46;  md.  2d  Ann  (Nancy),  died  Nov,  4,  1844,  aged  40;  md,  3d  Charlotte  Cald¬ 
well  of  Woburn.  Children:  1.  Abigail,  bn.  Nov.  22,  1812,  md.  Sept.  26,  1837,  John  Brooks 
Tay;  2,  Nathan  Otis,  bn.  Jan.  1,  died  Aug.  4,  1822  in  infancy;  3.  Nathan  Edwin,  bn. 
July  27,  1823,  md.  Dec.  25,  1853,  Elvira  B.  Bowles;  4,  Otis  Clark,  bn.  Dec.  18,  1825;  5, 
Susan  Carter,  bn.  Apr.  5,  1828,  md.  Jan.,  1857,  Horace  Sheldon;  and  6,  Emily  Mariah, 
bn.  June  27,  1835,  md.  June  12,  1860,  James  Skitton. 

Noie. — In  Census  of  1790.  of  Bucks  (as  above)  we  find,  Samuel  and  wife,  son  and 
dau.;  Ephram  and  wife,  and  4  daughters;  Ephram,  Jr.  and  wife  and  3  sons;  Asa  and 
wife;  Nathan  and  2  sons;  Reuben  and  wife,  3  sons  and  3  daughters;  and  Mary  and  sister, 
all  living  in  Wilmington,  Middlesex  Co.,  Mass. 

Otis  Clark  Buck,  son  of  Nathan,  bn.  at  Wilmington,  Dec.  18,  1835,  boots  and  shoes 
and  butcher,  md.  1st  Esther  Gowing,  bn.  in  Amherst,  N.  H.;  md.  2d  Caroline  R.  Howard 
of  North  Reading,  Mass.,  died  Apr.  21,  1902.  Children,  1st  wife:  1,  Infant  dau.,  bn. 
July,  1852;  2,  Esther  Elizabeth,  bn.  July  18,  1853,  md.  Edward  M.  Nichols;  children  of 
2d  wife:  Arthur  Otis,  bn.  Jan.  10,  1858;  Caroline  Frances,  bn.  Apr.  30,  1860;  Alma  Quim- 
by,  bn.  Feb.  19,  1862;  William  Clark,  bn.  Feb.  25.  1864;  Emily  Mariah,  bn.  Apr.  6,  1866; 
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Helen  Howard,  bn.  May  23,  1868;  and  Florence  A.,  bn.  Apr.  26,  1871  (all  bn.  in  Wil¬ 
mington). 

William  Clark  Buck  of  Wilmington,  md.  Aug.  25,  1886,  Sallie  U.,  dau.  of  Isaac  and 
Mary  Jane  (Cutts)  Flint  of  North  Riding,  bn.  Apr.  24,  1866.  Children:  1.  Marion  F., 
bn.  Oct.  21,  1888,  junior,  Mt.  Holyoke  College;  2,  Malcolm  R.,  bn.  May  1,  1890,  freshman, 
Amherst  College;  3,  Lawrence  H.,  bn.  June  27,  1892;  4,  Edith  A.,  bn.  Apr.  26,  1895; 
6,  Robert  L.,  bn.  Apr.  24,  1898;  and  6,  Richard  C.,  bn.  Mar.  5,  1902.  Resided  in  Reading, 
Mass.,  since  1886;  been  in  employ  of  J.  M.  Forbes  &  Co.  of  Boston,  Mass.,  25  years. 

Nathan  Buck  emigrated  west  from  Wilmington,  Mass.,  wife  and  2  sons  after  1790. 
One  son,  William,  was  a  farmer  at  Montezuma  (Poweshiek  Co.  seat),  Iowa,  and  after¬ 
ward  family  removed  to  Grinnel.  Iowa.  Samuel,  a  son,  was  a  teacher  who  died  there. 
Another  son,  William  F.,  was  a  lawyer  at  Grinnel,  who  afterwards  went  to  Superior, 
Nuckolls  Co.,  Neb.  There  was  also  a  Buck  settlement  at  Jessup,  Buchanan  Co.,  Pa., 
from  Mass. 

Ebenezer,  son  of  Ephram,  son  of  Roger  of  Woburn,  Mass.,  1635,  bn.  May  20,  1689, 
md.  Nov.  25,  1713,  for  first  wife,  Lydia,  dau.  of  Samuel  and  Mary  Ames,  bn.  Oct.  28. 
1694,  and  had  son,  Jonathan  Buck  ((5ol.),  bn.  Feb.  20,  1719,  who  removed  with  his  father 
in  1723  to  Haverhill,  Mass.,  where  he  md.  Lydia  Moore  of  Newbury,  Oct.  9,  1743,  and  in 
1762  to  Bucksport,  Me.;  mariner  and  trading  voyages  eastward,  1750;  soldier  (Lieut.)  in 
the  French  War,  1754;  located  on  Penobscot  River  at  Bucksport,  1762;  colonel  of  the  5th 
Reg.  of  Militia.  Died  Mar.  18.  1795;  she  died  Dec.  15,  1785.  They  had  6  children,  4  boys. 
Jonathan,  Jr.,  oldest,  bn.  Apr.  3,  1748,  died  Mar.  27,  1824.  md.  Hannah  Gail,  Nov.,  1768; 
she  died  1834.  Had  11  children,  7  boys  and  4  girls.  (Bangor.  Me..  Hi.it.  Mag..  1890, 
Vol.  6,  pp.  51-66.) 

Col.  Jonathan  Buck  of  Bucksport.  Hancock  Co.,  Me.,  bn.  1718  at  Haverhill.  Mass., 
and  descendants  founded  the  colony  there  in  1762,  which  contains  the  “Buck  Memorial 
Library,  Inc.,”  1792.  On  Maine  Central  R.  R.  He  died  Mar.  18,  1795  and  is  buried 
there.  The  first  settlement  was  made  there  at  Buckstown  by  Col.  Jonathan  Buck,  Sr.,  of 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  who  brought  with  him  several  families,  who  built  a  saw-mill  and  two 
dwelling  houses  in  1764.  On  the  17th  day  of  Oct.,  1775.  Falmouth,  now  Portland.  Me., 
was  burned  by  the  British,  and  in  1779  they  burned  Cc-l.  Buck's  dwelling,  saw-mill,  vessel 
and  two  barns  and  de.stroyed  and  plundered  much  other  property,  besides  the  dwellings 
of  four  other  families,  which  comprised  the  first  settlement,  and  they  fled  to  the  interior, 
to  the  headwaters  and  wilds  of  the  Penobscot  River,  amid  much  suffering  and  did  not 
return  until  after  the  Revolution  in  1784.  (History  of  Bucksport,  Me.) 


The  “Hills,  and  the  Brooks  of  Xew  England”  (Continued  from  p.  174  of  First  Book). 

Ex.  XXX.— NEW  ENGLAND. 

Anon. 

The  hills  of  New  England — how  proudly  they  rise. 

In  the  wildness  of  gi'andeur,  to  blend  with  the  skies! 

With  their  fair  azure  outline,  and  tall,  ancient  tree.s, 

New  England,  my  country,  I  love  thee  for  these! 

The  vales  of  New  England,  that  cradle  her  streams — 

That  smile  in  their  greenness,  like  land  in  our  dreams; 

All  sunny  with  pleasure,  embosomed  in  ease — 

New  England,  my  country,  I  love  thee  for  these! 

The  woods  of  New  England,  still  verdant  and  high. 

Though  rocked  by  the  tempests  of  ages  gone  by; 

Romance  dims  their  arches,  and  speaks  in  the  breeze — 

New  England,  my  country,  I  love  thee  for  these! 

The  streams  of  New  England,  that  roar  as  they  go, 

Or  seem  in  their  stillness  but  dreaming  to  flow; 

O  bright  gilds  the  sunbeam  their  march  to  the  seas — 

New  England,  my  country.  I  love  thee  for  these! 
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God  shield  thee.  New  England,  dear  land  of  my  birth! 
And  thy  children  that  wander  afar  o'er  the  earth; 
Thou  ’rt  my  country: — wherever  my  lot  shall  be  cast. 
Take  thou  to  thy  bosom  my  ashe.s  at  last! 


THE  BROOKS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  brooks  of  New  England! 

Have  you  ne'er  heard  them  sing? 

Have  you  ne'er  heard  the  chorus 
To  the  world  wide  they  fling. 

As  they  musically  ripple. 

As  they  rush,  and  they  glide. 

Through  forest,  through  meadow. 

Or  by  the  hillside? 

“We  flow  from  the  mountain,  we  flow  to  the  sea. 

Our  song  is  the  song  of  the  land  of  the  free; 

We  sang  to  your  sires,  who  fought  by  our  banks. 

We  sing  to  their  children.  Fight  on!  Close  your  ranks!" 

The  brooks  of  New  England! 

Men  pass — still  they  sing — 

And  their  chorus  ne'er  changes. 

And  ever  they  cling 
To  the  message  God  gives  them 
To  tell  all  mankind — 

While  they  purl,  and  they  ripple. 

They  twist  and  they  wind — 

“We  sang  to  the  red  man,  his  race  long  is  run. 

Beware  ye  the  red  man  with  race  just  begun! 

We  flow  from  the  mountain,  we  flow  to  the  sea. 

Our  song  is  the  song  of  the  land  of  the  free." 

— John  B.  Foster. 


01(1  Vinrliiia,  in  its  Earliest  History,  E.xpansiou  and  Emigration  Westward. 

Jamestown,  Virginia,  was  the  earliest  permanent  English  colony  in  America.  The 
first  settlement  was  made  by  the  London  Company  in  May,  1607  at  Jamestown,  and 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Capt.  John  Smith  the  colony  escaped  destruction  and  Indian 
attacks.  The  land-locked  harbor  of  Hampton  Roads  at  the  outlet  of  the  James  River, 
where  they  landed,  is  large  enough  to  hold  all  the  navies  of  all  the  great  nations 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world,  and  tobacco  has  become  a  staple  product 
and  plantations  of  corn  and  tobacco  numerous.  In  1619,  1,261  emigrants  were  sent  out. 
including  90  young  women  for  wives  and  servants  for  the  colony,  and  in  1620,  60  young 
women  for  wives  for  the  colonists  from  England  and  during  the  next  three  years  3.500 
emigrants  arrived  from  England.  Cotton  raising  and  negro  servitude  being  introduced  in 
1621.  In  Mar.  22,  1622,  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of  an  Indian  brave,  the  Indians 
massacred  the  colonists,  347  killed,  many  plantations  destroyed  and  several  families 
returning  to  England,  their  number  reduced  from  80  to  8  plantations.  Intermittent 
warfare  results  for  24  years  until  Oct.,  1646,  when  peace  is  made  with  the  Indians. 
In  1623  the  colonists  only  number  2.500,  and  in  1633  about  1,000  head  of  cattle,  but  in 
1648  the  colonists  number  20,000,  about  400  being  negro  servants,  and  have  31  vessels 
engaged  in  commerce.  In  1675,  under  Gov.  Berkley  and  the  “Bacon  Rebellion,"  many 
families  were  destroyed  by  the  Indians  from  the  upper  Potomac,  and  the  burning  of 
Jamestown  entirely  Sept.  30.  1676.  Besides  the  church  and  court  house  it  contained 
16  or  18  houses,  built  of  brick  and  quite  commodious  and  a  large  number  of  humble 
log  cabins.  After  that  they  retired  to  Williamsburg,  4  miles  from  Jamestown  and 
midway  between  the  James  and  York  Rivers,  then  called  the  “Middle  Plantation."  After 
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Thomas  Roife's  House,  Virginia 


Pocahontas.  Indian  Wife  of  John  Roife,  and  Son.  (From  a  life  painting.) 
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the  accession  of  Wm.  and  Marj'  (in  England)  the  town  was  laid  out  and  Gov.  Nicholson 
made  it  the  capital  of  the  province  in  1698  (J.  B.  Lessing). 

William  and  Mary  College  was  founded  at  Williamsburg  in  1693  and  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Harvard,  the  oldest  institution  of  learning  in  America.  It  was  just  before  this 
that  the  defeated  Royalists  or  Cavaliers,  in  Battle  of  Dunbar,  Sept.  3,  1650  and  Worcester, 
1651,  Scotch  and  English,  came  in  great  numbers  from  England  to  Virginia.  The 
population  rose  from  15,000  in  1648  to  38,000  in  1670.  Moreover,  this  meant  a  great  in¬ 
crease  in  the  numbers  of  certain  classes  of  settlers.  The  high  born  and  wealthy.  Such 
settlers  there  had  been  before  in  Virginia,  but  now  this  became  the  dominant  class. 
Their  coming  brought  about  a  change  in  the  character  of  Virginian  society,  giving  to 
it  that  aristocratic  tone  for  which  it  became  noted  as  the  “Old  Dominion."  It  also  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  firm  establishment  and  extension  of  the  large  plantation  system  of  industry 
and  development.  For  now  large  grants  had  become  common  and  the  demand  for  labor 
to  clear  the  forests  and  lands  to-  plant  and  raise  tobacco  brought  to  the  colony  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  slaves  and  indentured  servants  and  overseers,  and  as  each  plantation 
formed  a  small  colony  by  itself,  the  people  going  from  place  to  place  were  always  hos¬ 
pitably  entertained  in  the  colonial  houses  they  visited  as  they  passed  along.  The 
population  in  1689  was  50,000.  Then  as  we  pass  along  the  road  for  miles  between  the 
southern  tobacco  and  corn  plantations  and  the  fluffy  cotton  fields,  from  the  little 
cabins  of  the  negro  workers,  from  village  to  village  and  mansion  to  mansion,  we  are 
impressed  with  those  stately  colonial  farmhouses  of  the  South,  with  their  broad  veran¬ 
das  running  round  or  massive  columns  supporting  overhanging  roofs,  for  the  ideal 
southerner  builds  large  and  has  great  joy  in  his  home  and  delighted  to  live  on  a  grand 
scale  with  an  army  of  colored  retainers,  which  give  a  classical  air  and  genial  and  in¬ 
viting  welcome  to  the  southern  home,  with  his  broad  domains  and  herds  of  cattle, 
thoroughbred  race  and  carriage  horses,  and  his  pack  of  hounds  for  the  chase,  on  the 
wide  thoroughfare  of  the  river  bottoms  and  thus  bespeaking  the  spirit  of  life  and  sport 
inherited  from  his  English  ancestors. 

In  1710,  Gov.  Spottswood  came  and  built  and  ruled  12  year.s  in  his  famous  “Castle- 
wood"  mansion  at  Williamsburg.  During  that  period  the  country  took  on  new  strength; 
so  it  came  that  there  were  two  distinct  settlements  in  Virginia,  that  east  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  and  that  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  Emigration  westward  commenced  with 
Gov.  Spottswood's  entrance  in  1716  and  the  great  territory  of  Virginia  extended  to 
the  Ohio  river  in  1744,  rights  being  obtained  from  the  Indians,  and  westward  to  the 
Mississippi  in  1763,  by  Treaty  of  Paris,  and  afterwards  divided  into  several  federal  states, 
and  still  later.  West  Virginia  made  a  separate  state  in  April,  1862,  An  old  sachem  in 
the  18th  century,  meeting  a  surveyor,  said  to  him,  “The  French  claim  all  the  land  on 
one  side  of  the  Ohio  River,  the  English  claim  all  the  land  on  the  other  side.  Now  where 
does  the  Indians  land  lie?"  Firewater  and  gunpowder  had  accomplished  the  work. 
After  the  purchase  rights  from  the  Indians  in  1744,  and  now  that  the  population  of 
Virginia  was  increasing  rapidly,  people  began  to  cross  the  Alleghany  Mountains  to 
settle  on  the  other  side,  where  many  of  the  English  colonists  had  received  grants  of 
land  and  a  fort  had  been  established  near  Pittsburg  (Du  Quesene  by  the  French  in  1752) 
and  glowing  descriptions  of  the  Ohio  or  “Beautiful  River,"  the  “Gateway  to  the  West," 
and  the  fertile  lands  through  which  flowed  the  Mississippi  (secured  by  Treaty  of  Paris, 
1763),  leading  over  and  through  the  celebrated  Cumberland  Mountains  and  “Gap  road" 
in  earliest  settlement  of  the  country  in  wending  their  way,  and  also  that  Daniel  Boone, 
a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  then  living  in  North  Carolina,  the  noted  American  pioneer, 
explorer  and  colonizer,  had  crossed  the  Alleghany  and  Cumberland  Mountains  later 
into  the  logwood  house  wilds  of  Kentucky  in  1769  and  founded  a  settlement  Oct.,  1773  at 
Booneville  (Boonesboro  now),  Ousley  Co.,  first  to  Boone  Co.,  W.  Va..  later  on  being  over¬ 
crowded  with  settlers  he  moves  on  about  1788,  first  near  the  Great  Kanawha  River  and 
Mountains  and  down  the  Ohio  River  to  tidewater,  and  Anally  crosses  the  Mississippi 
River  to  Missouri,  where  he  died  in  1820,  at  85  years,  being  born  in  1735,  and  his  son 
Enoc,  first  white  child  bn.  in  Kentucky,  in  1777.  died  in  1862.  Colonel  Boone  lost  a  son 
on  Aug.  19,  1782  in  a  fierce  encounter  and  assault  upon  a  band  of  600  Indians  near 
Blue  Lick  Springs,  in  which  60  whites  were  killed. 
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Yirfjinia  Bucks  and  Descendants  (Continued  from  p.  41  of  First  Book). 

Of  the  family  of  Rev.  Richard  Buck,  first  settler  of  the  Bucks  in  America  but  little 
is  known.  It  is  said  (pp.  40  and  119  of  Book)  that  Rev.  Richard  Buck  of  Argecroft  Hall, 
near  Manchester,  England,  md.  a  Langley  and  title,  and  inherited  an  estate  at  about 
Colonial  times  and  probably  with  his  rank  and  means  is  the  same  that  came  to  America. 
There  were  also  Richard  Bucks  of  the  Landed  Gentry  in  Cambridge,  Kent,  Gloucester 
and  Hampshire,  besides  Sir  Charles  in  Essex,  who  may  have  been  related. 

Six  months  after  Capt.  Smith's  departure  in  1609,  Sir  Thos.  Gates  with  Capt.  New¬ 
port,  Sir  Geo.  Somers,  Admiral,  and  Richard  Buck  arrived  on  the  24th  of  May,  1610. 
When  nearing  the  coast  of  Virginia  a  terrific  hurricane  came  up  and  their  vessel,  the 
“Sea  Venture"  was  .stranded  on  one  of  the  reefs  of  the  Bermuda  Islands,  where  they 
remained  nine  months  in  construction  from  the  wreckage  and  cedars  of  the  island  two 
boats,  with  which  they  reache<l  Jamestown  the  following  year.  His  wife  Grecian,  whom 
he  married  (says  Harvey)  before  leaving  England,  shared  with  him  the  terrible  hard¬ 
ships  of  that  memorable  voyage.  The  narrative  of  their  tempestuous  passage,  ship¬ 
wreck  and  sufferings,  include  the  circumstance  of  the  birth  of  their  eldest  child  on 
shipboard.  He  was  the  second  preacher  to  come  to  the  colony.  Rev.  Robert  Hunt 
labored  in  his  vocation  with  piety  and  zeal  to  the  end  of  his  life,  who-  came  over  in 
1607,  with  the  first  colonists,  who  died  before  his  arrival  and  whom  he  succeeded  June 
10,  1610,  and  said  to  preach  the  first  sermon  under  a  thatched  bark  and  sod  roof  in 
the  newly  constructed  little  log  church  at  Jamestown,  ever  preached  in  North  America. 
Also  the  first  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  which  was  established  at  Jamestown  in  1619, 
the  first  appearance  of  an  English  legislative  body  in  America,  was  opened  with  prayer 
by  Rev.  Richard  Buck  in  July,  1619.  Rev.  Wm.  Chrashaw  who  was  later  a  minister  in 
the  colony,  says,  “He  was  an  able  and  powerful  preacher,  of  whom  I  can  say  the  lesse, 
because  he  was  of  Oxford  and  unknown  to  me,  but  of  whom  I  have  heard  Sir  Thomas 
Gates  give  a  good  and  worthy  testimony  and  he  came  to  the  counsell  and  this  employ¬ 
ment  with  the  commendation  of  a  Right  Reverend  Prelate,  Dr.  Ravis,  Lord  Bishop  of 
London." 

Rev.  Richard  Buck  and  wife,  Grecian,  and  children,  Mary,  age  13,  Benomy  8,  Peleg 
4.  were  living  in  Virginia  Feb.  16,  1623.  Virginia  was  made  a  royal  province  in  1624, 
and  he  died  at  about  this  time  in  1624,  and  the  family  continued  to  live  there  many 
years  later,  as  the  corporation  of  James  City  had  granted  him  750  acres  planted,  besides 
the  Glebe  Land,  100  acres,  adjoining  the  mouth  of  the  Chickahominy  River,  and  the 
cattle  belonging  to  the  Buck  children,  by  patent,  pending  and  order  of  the  court  in  1626 
(p.  119).  It  is  said  that  he  was  survived  by  his  widow,  who  afterward  married  twice, 
first  to  John  Barrows  and  after  his  death  to  John  Bloomfield,  who  or  whose  son  became 
county  clerk  of  the  Co.  of  Isle  of  Wight,  Va.,  and  that  the  oldest  child,  Mary  or  Maria 
(age  13),  later  became  the  wife  of  Lieut.  Thomas  Crump  of  the  colony,  and  old  records 
show  that  Grecian  or  Gershon  passed  her  or  his  landed  estate  to  Peleg  in  1635,  and  of 
Peleg  in  May  23,  1638,  when  he  received  a  patent  of  500  acres  adjoining  or  near  his 
father's,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  sons  married  and  left  families,  but 
doubtless  they  did,  as  nearly  100  young  women  were  sent  over  from  England  in  1619 
and  1624  for  the  colonists  to  marry  and  make  them  homes,  and  it  is  claimed  the  last 
member  of  the  family  had  moved  from  Jamestown  by  1650  and  that  they  went  west, 
probably  West  Virginia,  as  they  later  in  1716,  with  Gov.  Spottswood,  crossed  the  Al¬ 
leghany  Mountains  into  Greenbrier  Co.,  West  Va.,  where  Charles  Buck  was  a  land  owner 
in  1790  (p.  130),  and  there  were  two  distinct  settlements  in  Virginia,  that  east  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  that  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah. 

Of  Bucks.  Richard,  age  24,  left  behind  in  England,  perhaps  for  education,  coming 
later  about  1635  ( p.  118),  and  Thomas,  shipped  to  Virginia  in  Aug.,  1635  (p.  40),  and 
also  Sir  Charles  of  Essex,  England,  who  may  all  have  been  related  (p.  119).  Charles 
Buck,  a  namesake,  was  located  at  Williamsburg,  near  Jamestown,  in  1690,  and  his  sons, 
Wm.  at  Lancaster  near  by,  and  Thomas  at  Buckingham  (town  and  county),  in  1700  and  a 
certain  Charles,  a  descendant  of  Buckive  Beach,  Elizabeth  City,  near  Fortress  Monroe 
(entrance  to  James  River  and  Jamestown  and  Williamsburg)  in  1716,  who  emigrated 
from  Westmoreland  Co.  to  Water  Lick  in  Frederick  Co.  in  the  Shenandoah  valley  in 
1735,  with  family  (p.  41),  having  purchased  of  Lord  Fairfax  a  large  tract  of  land  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  north  branch  of  the  Potomac  River,  kno.vn  as  Clover  Hill. 
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where  his  family  intermixed  with  the  Nevilles,  Blakemo-res,  Ashbys,  Chalmers,  Richard¬ 
son  and  other  “old  blue  bloods”  of  Virginia. 

Wm.  Mason  (Buck),  son  of  Charles,  was  bn.  at  “Bel  Air"  in  Shenandoah  valley  in 
Aug.  30,  1809,  md.  Apr.  3,  1838,  Elizabeth  Anne  Ashby,  bn.  Sept.  25,  1820  and  died  there 
there  in  1899,  aged  90  years,  from  whom  we  have  this  record  in  1880,  through  the  cour¬ 
tesy  of  his  son,  Col.  Irving  A.  Buck,  now  deceased,  and  others  of  the  family  later  on. 
Two  of  his  father's  only  sisters  married  the  Blakemore  brothers  in  1735,  hence  a  double 
connection  in  that  line  (p.  41),  and  three  sons,  John,  Charles  and  Tnomas  of  the  first 
Charles  (his  grandfather)  md.  the  three  daughters,  Mariam.  Mary  and  Anne  of  William 
Richardson,  formerly  of  Maryland,  who  visited  the  Marquis  de  la  Calmes,  a  Huguenot 
refugee  and  md.  his  dau.  Isabel  (see  later). 

Charles,  son  of  Charles,  was  twice  married,  first  to  Letitia  (Lovel)  Earle,  by  whom 
he  had  one  son,  John,  and  after  her  death  lie  md.  her  aunt.  Widow  Wilcox,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Sorrell,  both  being  of  English  descent,  and  by  her  had  two  sons,  Charles  and 
Thomas.  These  three  sons  md.  sisters,  daughters  of  Wm.  Richardson  and  wife,  Isabella 
Calmes  and  granddaughters  of  Marquis  de  la  Calmes,  a  French  nobleman  and  friend 
of  Lafayette,  coming  to-  this  country  and  finally  settling  in  the  valley  in  1726  near  the 
Buck  homestead  (intermarriage  being  common  among  the  aristocrats). 

John  Buck,  the  oldest  of  the  three  brothers,  md.  Miriam  Richardson  and  became  a 
man  of  considerable  influence  and  local  distinction  in  liis  day.  became  a  colonel  in  the 
Continental  Army  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  struggle  for  the  Independence  of  the 
American  colonies.  They  had  a  family  of  8  children,  four  of  which  were  sons,  viz.: 
Charles  Peter,  Calmes,  Wm.  Richardson,  and  John  Lovel,  and  four  of  girls,  Annie 
Letitia  (who  md.  a  Helm),  Isabella  Miriam  (m.  1st  Wm.  Calmes,  2d  a  Field),  Elizabeth 
(md.  a  Helm),  and  Sarah  (md.  a  Cotton).  Some  time  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution, 
he  with  his  family  and  others  of  his  neighbors  moved  to  the  then  mountain  wilds  of 
Kentucky,  now  Woodford  Co.,  where  the  family  mostly  married  and  settled. 

Note.  Hon.  Willis  Field,  bn.  in  1778,  inherited  an  estate  in  Culpepper  Co.,  Va., 
md.  1st  wife  (his  cousin)  Elizabeth  Field  in  1800,  she  died  in  1802,  s.  p.  (without  issue) ; 
md.  2d  wife.  Isabella  Miriam  Buck,  dau.  of  Col.  John  Buck  of  Shenandoah  Co.,  Va.  He 
disposed  of  his  first  estate  and  removed  to  Arymount,  Woodford  Co.,  Ky.,  and  died  there 
Feb.,  1837,  leaving  a  large  family  and  estate  by  second  wife.  They  had  9  children.  6  sons 
and  3  daughters,  the  youngest,  Miriam,  bn.  about  1818,  md.  Rev.  Wm.  Buck  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  and  had  son,  Geddings  Buck.  Resides  in  Waco,  Tex.  (Field  Gen.,  p.  1129,  Vol.  2.) 

Charles,  Jr.,  second  son  of  the  first  Charles,  bn  at  Clover  Hill  in  the  Shenandoah 
valley,  Oct.  28,  1750,  md.  Apr.  3d,  1775,  Mary  Richardson,  and  had  8  children,  viz.: 
Letitia,  bn.  1775,  md.  George  Catlett;  Rev.  Thomas,  bn.  1777,  md.  Amelia  Dawson; 
Samuel,  bn.  1783.  md.  Mary  Bayly;  John,  bn.  1785  md.  Sarah  Cartlett;  Charles,  bn.  Feb. 
13,  1788,  md.  Lucy  Bayllss,  June  12,  1817;  he  died  Oct.  12,  1855  (Bessie  Bayliss.  a  des.) ; 
Rev.  Calmes,  bn.  1788,  md.  1st  Lee  Wright  and  2d  Miriam  (Buck)  Field,  a  cousin  (as 
above);  Mary,  bn.  1792,  md.  Dr.  Wm.  Baly;  and  Sarah,  bn.  1780  died  in  girlhood  at  5 
years  of  age.  Two  of  his  sons.  Rev.  Thomas  and  Rev.  Wm.  Calmes  Buck  became  prom¬ 
inent  Baptist  ministers,  and  among  the  distinguished  descendants  are  the  Hon.  Charles 
W.  Buck,  an  attorney  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  who  was  minister  to  Peru,  under  President 
Cleveland,  and  an  author  of  no  small  ability,  and  his  son.  Charles  Neville  Buck,  the 
novelist,  and  Judge  Raymond  H.  Buck,  no-w  a  district  judge  residing  at  Fort  Worth, 
Tex. 

Capt.  Thomas  Buck  (of  the  “Buck’s  Minute  Men”  Co.  in  the  Revolution),  bn.  June 
18,  1756,  the  youngest  of  the  three  brothers,  bn.  in  Frederick  Co.,  Shenandoah  valley, 
who-  built  and  occupied  “Bell  Air”  as  his  home,  md.  Dec.  14,  1774  Annie  Richardson, 
bn.  Oct.  10,  1755,  and  had  9  living  children,  viz.:  1.  Wm.  Richardson  bn.  Feb.  25,  1776, 
md.  Apr.  8,  1802,  Lucy  Neville  Blackmore  bn.  May  5,  1784;  2,  Isabella  R.,  bn.  Jan.  9, 
1778,  md.  July  28,  1803,  Hezekiah  Conn;  3.  Henrietta  Chew,  bn.  May  16,  1779,  md.  Apr. 
27.  1797,  Spencer  M.  Calmes;  4,  Mary  Ann.  bn.  May  18,  1787,  md.  Mar.  14  1805,  George 
Bayly;  5,  Dr.  Marcus  C.,  bn.  Nov.  7,  1789  and  died  May,  1845,  md.  Apr.  22,  1817,  Elizabeth 
P.  Drake,  bn.  July  29,  1798  and  died  Jan.  13,  1875;  6,  Rebecca  Richardson,  bn.  Feb.  13, 
1792,  md.  Apr.  3,  1817,  Wm.  Richard  Ashby;  7,  Elizabeth  Price,  bn.  Sept.  5,  1817,  md. 
Oct.  27,  1837,  George  Neville  Blakemore;  8,  Isaac  Newton,  bn.  Mar.  22,  1801,  md.  1st,  June 
12,  1827,  Susan  Taylor.  2d  Janet  A.  Lovell;  and  9,  Letitia  Amelia,  bn.  Apr.  7.  1803,  md. 
Aug.  10,  1820,  John  Mausey  Blakemore.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  public  affairs. 
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was  surveyor  and  magistrate  and  commissioned  to-  captain  in  the  Continental  Army, 
served  two  terms  a.s  sheriff  of  Frederick  Co.,  and  elected  to  the  Legislature  in  1815. 
He  died  June  4,  1842;  she  died  Apr.  3.  1823.  Two  children,  Mary  R.,  bn.  May  16,  1781; 
and  Sam’l  R.,  bn.  Oct.,  1782,  died  in  infancy;  and  Thomas,  bn.  Nov.  7,  1796,  died  May  24, 
1810,  from  eating  wild  parsnips. 

Children  of  Wm.  R.  of  “Clover  Hill"  and  Lucy  N.  (Blakemore)  Buck  of  Bel  Air  in 
1814,  viz.:  1,  Thomas  Payette,  bn.  Mar.  28,  1803.  md.  Feb.  26,  1839,  Elizabeth  Peake; 
2,  Catherine  Elizabeth,  bn.  Jan.  1,  1805  and  died  June  27,  1884,  md.  Jan.  31,  1843,  John 
B.  Larue;  3.  George  Augustus,  bn.  Apr.  12,  1807,  died  Apr.  1,  1835;  4,  William  Mason,  bn. 
Aug.  30,  1809,  md.  Apr.  3,  1838,  Elizabeth  Anne  Ashby,  bn.  Sept.  3,  1838;  5,  Henry  Alex¬ 
ander,  bn.  Nov.  15,  1811,  died  at  Pecan  Grove,  La.,  May  27,  1843;  6,  Marcus  Blakemore, 
bn.  Nov.  25,  1816.  md.  1841,  Jane  Letitia  Bayly,  bn.  Dec.  12,  1820;  and  7,  John  Newton, 
bn.  July  25,  1820  and  died  Oct.  25,  1875,  md.  Amelia  Anne  Buck,  a  cousin.  He  died  Oct. 
28,  1823,  and  she  died  May  18,  1859. 

Children  of  Thomas  F.  and  Elizabeth  P.  Buck  of  “Clover  Hill,"  Front  Royal,  Warren 
Co.,  Va.,  viz.:  1,  Wm.  Peake  Buck.  bn.  May  24,  1840;  2,  Henry  Augustus,  bn.  July  22, 
1842,  md.  Gertrude  Richardson,  bn.  Sept.  3,  1847;  he  died  May  27,  1854;  children,  Irene 
L..  bn.  Dec.  27,  1871,  and  Harry  Peake,  bn.  Nov.  27,  1875,  md.  Alice  Buck  (Blakemore) 
and  had  son,  Esten  Peake,  bn.  Aug.  13,  1905;  3,  Julia  Catherine,  bn.  Oct.  30,  1843,  md. 
Marcus  B.  Irwin  and  had  2  daughters,  Eva  Neville,  and  Florence  Irving,  who  md.  J.  B. 
Harnsberger  of  Front  Royal.  Va.,  and  have  2  children,  Eva  Neville  and  Humphrey;  4, 
Charles  Eugene,  bn.  Jan.  1,  1846;  5,  Linton  Neville,  bn.  Dec.,  1847;  6,  George  Eston,  bn. 
Sept.  13,  1849;  7,  John  Carroll,  bn.  Dec.  15.  1851;  8,  Thomas  Fayette,  Jr.,  died  Mar.  13, 
1875;  and  9,  Lillie  Elizabeth,  bn.  1853,  md.  Julian  Major,  and  had  2  sons,  Fayette  and 
Julian,  who  md.  Jeannie  Richards.  He  died  Sept.,  1874. 

Children  of  Wm.  Mason  and  Elizabeth  A.  Buck  of  Front  Royal,  Warren  Co.,  Va.: 
1,  Alvin  Duval,  bn.  Dec.  18,  1838,  md.  in  Kentucky,  July  23,  1867,  Henrietta  Majo^r,  bn. 
Mar.  19,  1843;  2,  Col.  Irving  Ashby,  bn.  Nov.  24.  1840,  md.  Jan.  31,  1871,  Frances  Rich¬ 
ards,  bn.  Mar.  23,  1850;  3,  Lucy  Rebecca,  bn.  Sept.  25,  1842;  4,  Ellen  Catherine,  bn.  Sept. 
6,  1844;  5,  Marcus  Newton,  bn.  Apr.  30,  1846;  6,  Laura  Virginia,  bn.  Aug.  20,  1847;  7, 
Orville  Mauzey,  bn.  Oct.  25,  1849,  die<l  Aug.  31,  1877 ;  8,  Robert  Carey,  bn.  May  21,  1851, 
md.  Nov.  15,  1831,  Mary  Lewis  Leachman,  bn.  Nov.  12,  1858;  9.  Annie  Neville  bn.  July 
31,  1853;  10,  Wm.  Richardson,  bn.  June  4,  1856;  11,  Cora  Blakemore,  bn.  Oct.  31,  1858, 
died  May  25,  1859;  12.  Tliomas  Evred,  bn.  Jan.  9,  1860,  md.  Clara  Sabriella  McDonald, 
bn.  May  11,  1869;  and  13,  Frank  Latrobe,  bn.  Nov.  27,  1861.  He  died  in  1899,  aged  90 
years. 

Children  of  Marcus  B.  and  Jane  Letitia  (Bayly)  Buck  of  the  Shenandoah  valley,  Va.: 
1,  William  Walter,  bn.  Apr.  22,  1842.  died  in  Confederate  battle  (CharlestO’wn),  June  21, 
1863;  2,  Richard  Bayly,  bn.  Jan.  28,  1844,  md.  Elma  Grafflin.  Jan.  9,  1873;  he  died  Feb. 
14,  1888;  3,  Mary  Letitia,  bn.  July  5.  1846;  4,  Jaqueline  M.,  bn.  Sept.  25,  1848,  md.  Eliza 
Vh  Richards,  May  21,  1873;  5.  Catherine  Augustus,  bn.  Aug.  10,  1852,  died  Mar.  23,  1877; 
6,  Elliot  Mausey,  bn.  Jan.  4.  1855,  md.  Delia  Cloud;  7,  Mary  Richardson,  bn.  Nov.  18, 
1857;  8,  Elton  C.,  bn.  July  26,  1860,  md.  Julian  Smith;  and  9,  William  Walter,  bn.  Oct. 
8,  1865. 

Children  of  John  Newton  and  Amelia  Anne  Buck.  He  died  Oct.  25,  1875.  Welton 
and  Beverly,  both  died  in  infancy;  Walker  Davidson,  bn.  Nov.  23,  1856. 

Children  of  Alvin  Duvall  and  Henrietta  (Major)  Buck:  1,  Cora  B.,  bn.  July  5, 
1858,  died  Mar.  11,  1874;  2,  Ida,  bn.  Apr.  10,  1870,  died  Mar.  14,  1874;  3,  Eva,  bn.  Mar. 
12,  1872,  died  Mar.  22,  1874  (of  some  epidemic)  ;  4,  Robert  M.,  bn.  Jan.  4,  1874  (of  Chi¬ 
cago)  ;  5,  Blanche,  bn.  Jan.  12,  1876;  6,  Orville  M.,  bn.  Dec.  19,  1877;  7,  Irving  A.,  bn. 
Apr.  15.  1881;  8,  Bessie,  bn.  July  18,  1884,  died  Dec.  8,  1887;  and  9,  Lucie,  bn.  Jan.  19, 
1887,  died  Dec.  8,  1888. 

Children  of  Robert  Carey  and  Mary  (Lewis  Leachman)  Buck;  1,  Willie,  bn.  May 
25,  1883;  2,  Charlie  and  Cary  (twins),  bn.  June  1,  1884,  Charlie  died  Nov.  4,  1884;  3, 
Frank  Neville,  bn.  Aug.  20,  1887;  4,  CJray  Carroll,  bn.  Aug.  27,  1889;  and  5,  Lucie  May, 
bn.  June  14,  1891. 

Additional  families,  doubly  related  by  intermarriage. 

The  children  of  Wm.  and  Isabella  (Calmes)  Richardson,  were;  1,  Elizabeth,  who 
md.  Sam’l  Price;  2,  Mariam,  md.  John  Buck;  3,  Sarah,  md.  Benj.  Combs;  4,  Mary,  md. 
Chas.  Buck;  5,  John  Crowley,  md.  Sarah  Hall;  6,  Annie,  md.  Thos.  Buck;  7,  Sam’l,  md. 
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Catherine  Hall;  8,  Marcus,  md.  Julia  Catlett;  and  9,  Sophia,  md.  George  Calmes.  (Isa¬ 
bella  and  others  of  this  family  are  buried  in  the  old  Buck  burying  ground  near  Bucton, 
Warren  Co.,  Va. ) 

Col.  John  Buck,  Marcus  Richardson,  George  Calmes,  John  Richardson,  Samuel  Price 
and  Willis  Field  emigrated  to  Kentucky  and  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  there, 
near  Lexington  in  what  is  now  Fayette  and  Woodford  couunties. 

The  children  of  Capt.  George  Blakemore  (bn.  May  23,  1759  and  died  July  25,  1833, 
aged  74,  and  brother  of  Thomas,  wdio  was  killed  by  his  side  in  Battle  of  Brandywine, 
Sept.  11,  1777)  and  Elizabeth  Mauzey  (of  French  Huguenot  descent),  w'ere;  1,  Lucy 
Neville,  who  md.  Wm.  R.  Buck  of  Clover  Hill;  2,  Marquis  Q.,  md.  Rebecca  Chandler;  3, 
George  Neville,  who  md.  Elizabeth  P.  Buck;  4,  Thomas,  md.  Elizabeth  W.  Brooke;  5, 
Elizabeth  Neville,  md.  Capt.  Benj.  Elliot;  and  G,  John  Mauzey,  md.  Letitia  A.  Buck. 

The  children  of  George  Neville  and  Mary,  dau.  of  N.  V.  Gibbs  (he  of  French-English 
and  she  of  Scottish  descent),  who  settled  in  Fauquier  Co.,  Va..  were  9  daughters:  1, 
Molly,  md.  John  Rosser;  2,  Millie,  md.  James  Barnett;  3,  Betsy,  md.  Solomon  Jones; 
4,  Judith,  md.  Ambrose  Barnett;  5,  Annie,  bn.  Oct.  11,  1735.  md.  Nov.  5,  1756.  Thomas 
Blakemore  (bn.  June  19,  1718,  died  Oct.  26,  1808,  aged  90;  she  died  Jan.  10,  1826.  aged 
91);  6,  Lucy,  md.  Wm.  Calmes;  7,  Susan,  md.  Richard  Hampton  of  Georgia;  8.  Letitia, 
md.  M^m.  Helm;  and  9,  Joanna,  md.  Capt.  Joseph  Hathowa. 

.1.  Hugh  Buck  is  probably  son  of  Charles  E.  of  Greenwood.  Albemarle  Co.,  Va. 

German  Bucks  who  settled  in  Virginia:  Warner  Buck  of  Hesse,  Darmstadt,  Ger¬ 
many.  came  to  America  as  a  Hessian  soldier  in  the  British  army  during  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  War.  He  wms  captured  by  Washington's  soldiers  at  Battle  of  Trenton,  Dec.  26, 
1776,  and  made  a  prisoner,  but  wa.s  soon  exchanged.  However,  during  his  confinement 
as  a  prisoner  he  became  so  attached  to  the  cause  of  the  patriots  that  he  deserted  the 
British  army,  remained  neutral  and  after  the  war  was  over  md.  Barbara  Slasher,  Mar. 
26,  1782,  at  Winchester,  Frederick  Co.,  Va..  where  they  reared  a  worthy  family  and 
some  of  the  descendants  now  reside  at  Buckhannon,  Upshur  Co.,  W.  Va. 


Bucks  of  North  and  South  Carolina. 

The  Carolines,  North  and  South,  remained  as  one  colony  until  1729.  In  1663  a  few 
settlers  strayed  to  North  Carolina  from  Virginia  and  settled  mostly  in  Edinton  on 
Chowan  River,  Bartie  Co.,  Salisbury,  Rowan  Co.  In  1667  a  settlement  was  made  by  the 
English  at  Port  Royal,  and  in  1670  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  In  1739  the  population  was 
afterward  reinforced  by  the  Huguenot,  Acadian  and  French  refugees,  and  Irish,  Scotch 
and  Dutch  settlers,  and  devoted  themselves  mostly  to  lumbering  and  the  production 
of  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  corn  and  tobacco  in  the  north,  and  rice,  indigo,  cotton  and 
sweet  potatoes  in  the  south.  And  the  planters  enriched,  extended  their  lands,  bought 
many  negroes  and  engaged  overseers  to  work  their  plantations  and  spent  much  of  their 
time  entertaining  in  their  fine  mansions  and  equipages  or  leading  a  gay  life  in  Charleston 
and  other  cities. 

Of  these  southern  settlers,  James  Buck  of  Greenville,  Pitt  Co.,  N.  C.  (prob.  des. 
of  Rev.  Richard  Buck  of  Virginia),  bn.  Apr.  3,  1761,  md.  Penelope  Newman,  bn.  Apr. 
3.  1761,  of  Huguenot  ancestry  (of  1755),  and  had  10  children.  7  sons.  1,  John,  md.  a 
Smith,  had  family  and  remained  at  home;  2,  Cornelius,  md.  Nancy  Cherry  and  settled 
in  Tennessee,  and  had  large  family;  3,  Morgan,  md.  for  2d  wife.  Widow  Evans,  and  had 
2  sons,  John  D.  and  Morgan  E.;  he  was  a  sea  captain  and  died  at  his  home  in  Carthage, 
Ala.;  4,  Humphrey,  bn.  Apr.  10,  1793,  md.  Nancy  M.  Perry,  IMar.  10,  1825.  bn.  in  Green¬ 
ville.  Apr.  4,  1802,  of  the  illustrious  Perry  family  of  South  (T’arolina.  and  had  large  family, 
the  eldest,  James  Q.,  bn.  July  11,  1826  in  Carthage,  died  at  home  in  Lake  Co.,  Miss.,  Mar. 
23,  1909,  leaving  a  son,  James  T.,  a  printer  of  Crosbyton,  Tex.,  bn.  1911;  5,  Wiley  un¬ 
accounted  lor;  6,  Hunter,  md.  1st  Frances  R.  May  of  Lexington,  Miss.,  their  home,  2d  to 
Widow  Bird;  and  7,  James,  md.  Ann  Buck  of  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  and  settling  there  having 
large  family  and  descendants;  of  the  daughters,  one  md.  a  Little  and  settled  near  home; 
one  a  Baldwin  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  had  2  sons,  Henry  and  Mar.shall,  railroad  and  steamer 
officials;  and  the  other  md.  Naboth  Nelson,  also  of  Alabama.  James,  Sr.  and  Jr..  John 
Benj.,  Wm.  and  Appolis  were  all  at  Newburn.  Pitt  Co.  (now  Craven)  with  families  in 
Census  of  1790.  (See  Buck  Hist,  and  Gen.,  pp.  121  and  131.) 
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Extracts  from  “The  Colonial  Cavalier  or  Southern  Life,  Before  the  Revolution,”  by 

Maud  Wilder  Goodwin.  Illustrated  by  Harry  Edwards.  New  York,  Lovell  Coryell 

&  Co.,  1S94;  and  Other  Sources. 

Washington  was  born  in  W'akefield,  Westmoreland  Co.,  Va.,  on  the  Rappahannock 
River.  In  Virginia  in  the  days  of  Washington's  early  manhood,  with  its  vast  tobacco 
plantations  and  corn  and  cotton  fields  sloping  to  the  river,  its  myriads  of  slaves,  its 
great  estates  were  loyal  to  the  King.  The  master  was  above  all  else  a  gentleman  and 
a  sportsman  and  the  mistress  a  lady  who  directed  the  affairs  of  her  household  with  the 
imperviousness  of  a  princess  of  the  blood,  a  Virginia  of  stiff  brocades,  of  hoops  and 
powdered  wigs,  a  land  where  hospitality  ran  free  and  good  wine  was  never  wanting. 
Here  the  young  Colonel,  Colonel  George  Washington,  comes  hither  in  his  coach  from 
his  adjoining  estate  to  confer  with  General  Braddock,  the  English  commander,  who  ex¬ 
pects  w'ith  the  aid  of  his  forces  to  bring  about  an  end  to  the  French  and  Indian  w'ars, 
and  in  his  company  is  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  Philadelphia  printer.  Afterwards  he 
goes  forth  into  the  disastrous  campaign  that  cost  the  English  general  his  life  and  from 
which  he  barely  escaped,  and  in  which  the  King's  troops  are  defeated  by  the  French 
and  Indians. 

Now  for  a  setting.  “The  men  who  settled  the  Southern  colonies,  Virginia,  Maryland 
and  the  Carolinas  were  Cavaliers."  Washington,  Jefferson  and  the  Lees  (John  and 
Charles),  George  Mason  and  John  Randolph  were  the  “Autocrats."  Gov.  Spottswood's 
“enchanted  castle"  at  Williamsburg,  Gouvernour’.s  House  1619,  Raleigh  tavern.  Carter's 
Grove  on  James  River  1650,  Col.  Byrd  at  his  genial  Brandon  mansion  at  Westover  on  the 
James  River,  Jefferson  and  Miss  Becca  Burwell’s  homes  1717,  Lady  Dolly  Madison's 
“Harvest  Home"  and  Lord  Fairfax  at  “Greenway  Court,"  where  Washington  and  Lord 
Fairfax  dined  in  the  saloon  and  were  entertained,  were  all  notable  resorts  where  ho.s- 
pitality  reigned  supreme.  Col.  Wm.  Fitzhugh  (bn.  1651)  at  his  seat  in  “Bedford"  in 
1682,  Col.  John  Mason,  Lord  Delaware,  Col.  Richard  Henry  Lee  and  Patrick  Henry 
(southern  statesman)  were  all  noted  characters  of  the  “Old  Dominion."  Edward  Ran¬ 
dolph,  md.  Betsy  Nichols;  little  Dolly.  Payne,  sister  of  Mary  Payne,  became  Mrs.  Madison, 
Mistress  of  the  White  House;  Thomas  Neale  in  1693  was  appointed  Postmaster  General 
of  Virginia  and  all  other  parts  of  North  America,  Williamsburg  Church,  Bruton  parish, 
was  the  recognized  Episcopal  Church  of  England,  where  all  the  nobility  attended.  A 
gentleman  of  the  old  school,  in  cocked  hat  and  knee  breeches  once  said  to  Madison,  “that 
a  man  might  be  a  Chriatinn  in  any  church,  but  a  gentleman  must  belong  to  the  Church 
of  England"  (p.  219).  It  is  said  that  Charles  Buck  and  Lord  Fairfax  were  both  vestry¬ 
men  of  this  church.  In  the  choir  of  the  old  brick  church  at  Jamestown,  these  Burgesses 
gathered,  22  of  them,  from  James  City,  Henrico,  Kiccowtan  (now  Hampton),  Martin- 
Brandon,  Smythe’s  Hundred,  Marten's  Hundred,  Argali's  Gift,  Lawne's  Plantation,  Ward’s 
Plantation  and  Flower  da  Hundred.  First  led  by  Parson  Bucke  (in  July,  1619),  they 
asked  God's  guidance,  and  on  the  principle  that  heaven  helps  those  that  help  themselves, 
to  the  task  of  framing  laws  to  take  the  place  of  the  Iron  Code,  which  Sir  Thos.  Dale 
had  brought  over  from  the  Netherlands,  and  which  strongly  suggested  the  methods  of 
the  Inquisition  (which  had  just  before  taken  place  in  France  | p.  248]).  Dale  had  put 
religion,  like  everything  else,  under  the  martial  law,  but  finally,  in  1619,  Sir  George 
Yardley  came  over  as  Governor  of  Virginia  and  he  proclaimed  these  cruel  laws  done 
away  with  and  later  left  to  govern  themselves.  Also  at  a  previous  time,  “For-as-much 
as  man's  affairs  doe  little  prosper  when  God’s  service  is  neglected."  A  prayer  was  said 
by  Mr.  Bucke,  the  minister,  “that  it  would  please  God  to  guide  and  sanctifie  all  our  pro¬ 
ceedings  to  his  own  glory,  and  the  good  of  this  Plantation"  (p.  197).  It  is  said,  “that 
he  was  a  brave,  zealous,  conscientious  man,  who  gave  his  life  to  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  his  brother  and  sister  colonists."  After  his  untimely  death,  Rev.  Wm.  Crenshaw, 
who  succeeded  him  says:  “He  (the  Rev.  Richard  Buck)  was  an  able  and  powerful 
preacher,,  of  whom  I  can  say  lesse,  because  he  was  of  Oxford  and  unknown  to  me,  but 
of  whom  I  have  heard  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  give  a  good  and  worthie  testimonie,  and  he 
came  to  the  counsell  and  this  employment  with  the  commendation  of  a  Right  Reverned 
Prelate,  Dr.  Ravis.  Lord  Bishop  of  London."  Afterwards,  Richard  Buckland  (perhaps 
a  descendant  or  relative)  for  writing  a  rather  slanderous  song  concerning  Ann  Smith, 
was  ordered  to  stand  at  the  church  door  during  service,  with  a  paper  round  his  hat 
inscribed,  “Inimus  Libellus"  and  afterward  to  ask  forgiveness  of  God  and  also  in  par- 
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ticular  of  the  defamed  Ann  Smith.  The  humiliation  of  the  criminal  was  the  special 
end  and  aim  of  the  punishment  (p.  250).  This  may  have  been  been  the  second  son  of 
the  pastor,  Benoni,  aged  8  or  more,  who  bears  the  Bible  name,  “Son  of  my  sorrow,"  wa.s 
of  unsound  mind  it  is  sad  to  relate  and  it  is  said  was  the  first  born  idiot  in  America, 
but  no  further  mention  is  made  of  him,  but  Col.  Fitzhugh  writes  a  Mr.  John  Buckner 
in  1680,  “I  hope  you  will  make  abatement  for  the  ‘Dumb  Negro’  that  you  sold  me.  for 
she  is  bad  at  work  and  worse  at  talking,  ‘like  yourself"  (p.  181). 

Tom  Jefferson  dearly  loved  to  rosin  his  bow  and  fiddling  for  a  merry  jig,  and  Patrick 
Henry  would  close  the  doors  of  his  office  to  betake  himself  to  dancing  and  fiddling,  and 
Washington  was  a  dresser  and  immoderately  fond  of  dancing  and  it  “reigned  every- 
whare.  often  to  10  and  even  20  fiddles"  (successive  figures  or  dances  |  p.  154]).  and  we 
have  it  on  the  authority  of  Gen.  Greene  that  on  one  occasion  Washington  danced  for 
three  hours  without  once  sitting  down.  He  loved  to  dance  the  “Minuet"  and  to  finish 
up  with  the  “Virginia  reel"  and  a  fantastic  jig. 

The  first  romance  of  Washington’s  love  affairs  was  at  his  Lordship’s  Fairfax  House, 
where  he  met  and  fell  in  love  with  and  often  “being  in  company  with  her,"  aroused  his 
former  passion  for  his  “Lowland  Beauty,"  as  he  called  her,  and  afterwards  falls  in  love 
with  Miss  Mary  Phillipse,  whom  he  met  at  the  house  of  her  sister.  Mrs.  Beverly  Robinson, 

(Note.  She  was  the  dau.  of  Frederick  Phillipse  of  Yonkers.  N.  Y..  who  is  said  to  have 
refused  an  offer  of  marriage  of  his  dau.  to- young  Col.  George  Washington.  He  [Phillipse] 
i\'as  regarded  as  a  loyalist  and  his  property  was  finally  confiscated.)  She  was  rich,  she 
was  beautiful,  and  Washington  might  have  made  her  the  offer  of  his  heart  and  hand, 
but  suddenly  an  express  from  Winchester  brought  word  to  New  York  of  a  French  and 
Indian  raid,  and  young  George  Washington  was  ordered  to  join  his  command,  leaving 
the  capture  of  the  lady  to  Capt.  Morris  (p.  69).  It  is  also  said  that  George  proposed  to 
the  charming  Miss  Mary  Carey,  sister  of  Mrs.  George  Fairfax  of  “Belvoir,"  in  coming 
down  the  staircase  in  the  Blue  Room  of  the  Carlisle  House,  built  in  1753,  and  now  stand¬ 
ing  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  where  he  was  a  frequent  visitor,  and  being  refused,  there  met 
his  first  defeat,  as  she  was  already  engaged  to  his  half  brother  Lawrence.  Three  years 
later  we  find  him  md.  to  the  Widow  Custis,  with  2  children  and  a  fortune  of  15,000  lbs. 
sterling.  She  that  was  Martha  Dendridge,  the  widow  of  John  Parke  Custis,  with  chil¬ 
dren,  Parke  and  Nellie  Custis.  Nellie  died  unmarried;  Park  md.  Mary  Lee  Fitzhugh 
and  their  dau.  Mary  md.  Capt.  Robert  E.  Lee  of  the  Arlington,  Va.,  mansion  and  later 
Confederate  general  fame. 

Washington  was  bn.  in  Wakefield,  Westmoreland  Co.,  on  the  Rappahannock  River,  in 
1732,  and  often  passed  by  there  to  visit  his  mother,  as  his  father  had  died  when  young 
before  taking  up  his  abode  at  “Mount  Vernon,"  Va.,  in  “Greenway  Court,"  where  Lord 
Thomas  Fairfax,  “Baron  of  Cameron."  England,  the  sixth  of  the  name  lived,  was  near 
Millwood  in  the  Shenandoah  valley,  Va.  The  old  “Belvoir  Mansion"  was  built  by  Wm. 
Fairfax,  and  home  of  the  Fairfaxes,  about  1735,  and  “Belvoir  House"  of  Thomas  and 
George  Fairfax,  on  the  South  Potomac  at  Alexandria,  in  1748,  and  George  Mason’s 
“Gunston  Hall”  on  the  upper  Potomac,  and  the  Carey’s  of  Celeys,  on  the  James  River, 
in  1738  or  thereabout.  The  old  “King’s  Highway."  was  the  main  stage  road  from  Williams¬ 
burg,  the  provincial  capital,  up  and  through  the  “Northern  Neck”  to  the  Shenandoah 
and  the  road  over  which  the  early  planters  once  rolled  their  tobacco  wains  and  vans 
and  drove  their  liveried  coaches,  or  clattered  fleetly  with  their  thoroughbreds,  though 
it  was  but  little  better  than  a  bridle  path,  rough  and  vexious  to  the  traveller  further  on 
to  Colchester,  but  the  road  he  passed  over  was  historic.  In  1676  the  armed  rangers 
and  colonists  cf  the  “Bacon  Rebellion,"  with  their  hurried  and  bloody  work  at  Assomeck 
and  Piscataway  and  in  the  destruction  of  Jamestown.  Over  a  portion  of  it  in  1716  had 
clattered  the  “Knight  of  the  Golden  Horse  Shoe,"  under  the  gallant  Gov.  Spottswood, 
to  open  a  way  for  the  white  man  through  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Cumberland  Gap  to 
the  great  West.  Later  in  1740,  Virginia’s  contingent  of  provincials  passed  over  it  to 
join  the  force  of  Admiral  Vernon  in  fighting  the  Spaniard’s  at  Carthagena.  Then  in 
1755  it  had  seen  the  passing  of  other  Virginia  troops  on  their  way  with  Braddock  to 
fight  the  French  and  Indians  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  in  1781  it  was  gay 
and  noisy  with  the  “Continentals"  going  to  and  from  Yorktown,  Brandywine  and  other 
Virginia  points  to  protect  their  country,  their  families  and  homestead  and  gain  their 
independence. 
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Prior  to  this,  early  in  1775,  Patrick  Henry  opposes  the  atrocious  acts  of  Gov.  Dun- 
more  of  Virginia,  and  Thomas  Paine  publishes  “Comon  Sence”  at  Philadelphia,  Jan., 
1775,  and  100,000  copies  are  .sold  and  distributed  in  support  of  Washington’s  followers 
and  on  Dec.  19,  1776,  first  number  of  the  “Crisis”  to  urge  on  Washington's  flagging 
troops  in  that  terrible  winter,  and  later,  Oct.  24,  1775,  Lord  Dunmore's  British  fleet  is 
repulsed  at  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  and  he  flees  to  England  for  help  and  assistance,  and  in 
(;he  meantime,  1769,  Daniel  Boone  and  his  followers  have  opened  up  this  road  and  coun¬ 
try  and  formed  a  permanent  settlement  at  Boonesville  in  the  Kentucky  mountains,  in 
Oct.,  1775,  and  being  overcrowded  with  settlers  he  moves  further  on  into  the  “Great 
Kanawha”  valley  in  1788,  but  where  emigration  was  sure  to  follow,  and  after  the  Indian 
tribes  had  relinquished  their  claims  and  the  French  had  retired,  the  tide  of  emigration 
set  in  and  formed  these  “old  Kentucky  homes,”  from  Virginia  to  Kentucky  and  Ten¬ 
nessee.  Where  the  Cumberland  Gap  came  through  lay  the  natural  gateway  of  the  hills, 
hewn  out  in  readiness  hy  the  hand  of  the  Almighty.  There  was  water  power,  there  was 
ore  and  there  was  coal  for  the  smelter  and  for  market,  and  timber  awaiting  the  axe  of 
the  pioneer  for  the  cutting  and  the  saw-mill,  the  whole  tremendous  treasure  house  of  a 
virgin  forest,  and  blue  gray  and  rich  blue  grass  fields  of  prairie  lay  open  for  the  settler 
and  farmer  and  capitalist.  And  so  the  later  pioneer  families  came  in  with  their  ox 
teams  and  prairie-schooner  caravansary  up  over  the  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  mountains, 
bringing  with  them  their  household  goods,  horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  house¬ 
hold  utensils  and  house-huilding  accessories,  farming  implements  and  negrO'  servants 
and  laborers.  The  forest  was  subdued  and  good  roads  constructed.  The  land  surveyed 
and  laid  out  into  towns  and  counties,  comfortable  farm  houses,  barns,  mills,  factories 
and  tanneries  were  built.  Mines  of  iron  and  coal  were  opened  and  forges  built  and 
later  on  villages  and  cities  sprang  up  and  schools  and  colleges  established.  Furnaces 
foundries,  rolling  mills  and  iron  and  steel  manufactories  and  railroads  were  constructed, 
and  shipping  on  the  larger  rivers  improved.  Dairying,  orcharding,  vineyards  and 
plantations  of  corn,  grain,  cotton  and  tobacco  prevailed  and  with  the  emigration  coming 
in  on  all  sides,  the  country  prospered  and  expanded  and  flourished  and  blossomed  like 
the  rose,  and  having  a  favorable  climate,  it  is  second  to  no  other  of  the  southland,  and 
many  of  our  most  eminent  men  in  the  House  of  Congress  and  on  the  battlefield  have 
emanated  from  its  borders. 

Life  in  Virginia  was  sturdy,  healthy,  hospitable  and  hy  no  means  lacking  in  sterling 
and  manly  virtues.  The  men  were  brave  and  chivalric,  the  women  charming  and  de¬ 
voted.  home  life  beautiful  and  family  affection  strong.  It  gave  us  leaders  of  men  who 
proved  the  magnificent  qualities  of  the  race  in  moments  of  national  peril.  When  the 
country  stood  on  the  brink  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  it  was  the  Virginia  Assembly 
under  Patrick  Henry's  eloquence,  that  led  the  way  in  which  Massachusetts  followed. 
It  was  Henry  Lee,  a  Virginian,  who  introduced  into  Congress  the  resolution  declaring 
the  Colonies  independent.  Above  all.  it  was  Virginia  who  gave  us  Washington  and 
Marshall.  The  South  was  thus  foremost  in  action,  great  in  the  halls  of  debate,  on  the 
battlefield,  or  in  the  court  of  justice.  (Extract  from  Haynes's  reply  to  Webster.) 

Earliest  Sontlieni  Buck  Families.  Bucks  of  \ortli  Carolina.  Ein'graiils  from  the 

^iortliern  Colonies,  as  Well  as  from  England  Began  to  Arrive  and  the  Huguenots 

or  French  Protestants,  Settled  in  Carolina  (Then  One  State)  in  1(585,  Being  Driven 

from  Arcadia  and  their  Own  Country. 

First  permanent  .settlement  made  in  North  Carolina  in  1665  and  1669,  by  royal 
grantors  under  Charles  2d  of  England,  and  “Colonists  were  eagerly  solicited  for  the  ‘new 
plantations’  and  free  country"  and  emigration  of  a  high  order  poured  in  from  various 
nationalities  and  religious  sects,  and  the  seaboard  section  was  soon  occupied  and,  pre¬ 
vious  to  1729,  the  Carolinas  constituted  one  province.  (Enc.  Brit.,  9th  Ed.,  Vol.  17, 
p.  562 ) . 

John  Buck,  a  planter,  and  wife  Annie,  were  residents  in  Pasquotank  Co.,  June  27, 
1710  and  1722  (near  Elizabeth  City  and  may  have  come  from  Norfolk  or  Portsmouth, 
Va.). 

Next  Isaac  Buck  of  Bathtown,  captain  of  Colonial  Militia,  was  granted  440  acres 
of  land  in  Craven  Co.  (near  Newberne)  in  1735,  and  also  granted  435  acres  in  Beaufort 
Co.,  on  Pamlico  River,  where  he  resided  in  1738.  Was  justice  of  the  peace  6  years. 
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Colonial  councilman  July  1,  1738,  proved  his  rights  in  1751,  promoted  to  major  in  1754, 
county  commis-sioner  of  Pitt  Co.  (adjoining  county  in  1760,  and  on  May  23,  1757,  he 
patented  G40  acres  on  Tar  River  and  Chicot  Creek,  May  23,  1757  (probably  for  his  son 
Francis,  to  whom  he  sold  land  as  recorded,  as  well  as  to  buying  and  selling  to  other 
parties,  and  must  have  been  a  large  land  dealer).  He  died  about  1764.  Had  family 
of  six  whites,  and  11  blacks,  3  of  which  were  sons,  James,  Francis  and  Isaac,  .Ir.,  bn. 
May  22,  1760,  md.  Nancy  and  was  in  Revolution  service.  James  appears  next  to  prove 
his  rights  at  Newberne.  Craven  Co.,  on  Mar.  23,  1751.  His  family  consisted  of  9  whites 
and  11  slaves,  probably  son  of  John  and  brother  of  Isaac. 

Of  Bucks  in  the  first  United  States  Census  of  North  Carolina  in  1790,  there  were  16 
distinct  families,  12  of  which  were  at  Newbern,  Pitt  and  Beaufort  Counties.  (Pitt  Co. had 
been  taken  from  Beaufort  before  1790  and  Craven  after  1790.)  There  was  a  John  Buck 
at  Newbern,  Pitt  Co.  and  Halifax  (town  and  county).  An  Isaac,  Sr.  and  Jr.,  and  Fi-ancis, 
and  James,  Sr.  and  Jr.,  and  Wm.  and  Edward  Benjamin,  and  others  were  all  at  New¬ 
bern  with  families. 

James  Buck.  Jr.,  of  Newbern,  Pitt  Co.,  md.  about  1776,  Penelope,  dau.  of  John  New¬ 
man,  bn.  Apr.  3,  1761.  of  Huguenot  ancestry  (of  1562)  and  resided  near  Greenville  on 
Tar  River,  and  had  10  children.  7  sons,  John,  Cornelius,  Morgan,  Humphrey,  IViley, 
Hunter  and  James,  and  3  daughters,  one  md.  a  Little  and  settled  near  home,  one  md. 
Naboth  Nelson  of  Alabama  and  settled  there,  and  the  other  md.  a  Baldwin  of  Mobile, 
Ala.,  and  had  2  sons.  Henry,  a  Mobile  and  Ohio  R.  R.  official,  and  Marshall,  a  prominent 
Mississippi  steamboat  captain,  before  Civil  War. 

Of  the  sons,  John,  the  eldest,  md.  1st  Abigail  Smith  and  had  5  children,  Bryant  F., 
Hunter,  John  H.,  Matilda  and  Emily;  md.  2d  wife  and  had  3  children,  Penelope,  Elizabeth 
and  Joseph,  all  of  Pitt  Co.  Bryant  F.  md.  and  moved  to  Illinois,  where  he  left  a  family. 
Hunter  also  moved  away.  John  H.  md.  and  remained  in  Pitt  Co.,  and  left  a  family. 
Matilda  md.  Joshua  Harrington  and  moved  to  Missouri.  Emily  md.  Dr.  Chas.  Rucked 
and  lived  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Cornelius,  son  of  James,  md.  Nancy  Cherry  and  settled  in  Tennessee  in  1814.  having 
a  large  family,  of  which  were:  Churchwell,  Pleoman,  Cornelia,  Juritha  and  Albert. 

Morgan,  son  of  James,  was  a  seafaring  man.  rose  from  cabin  boy  to  ocean  sea 
captain,  was  twice  md.,  1st  to  a  Miss  Moore  in  Pitt  Co.,  and  2d  to  a  Widow  Evans  in 
Alabama  and  left  two  sons,  John  D.  and  Morgan  Evans,  in  Carthage,  Hale  Co.,  Ala., 
where  he  died. 

Humphrey,  fourth  son  of  James,  bn.  Apr.  10.  1793,  md.  Nancy  Dlonroe  Perry.  Mar.  10, 
1825  (of  the  illustrious  Perry  family  of  South  Carolina,  being  a  1st  cousin  of  Gov.  B.  F. 
Perry),  bn.  in  Greenville  Dist..  Apr.  4,  1802,  and  had  large  family,  the  eldest,  James 
Quinn,  bn.  in  Carthage,  Ala.,  July  11,  1826,  md.  1st  Susan  J.  Love,  May  21,  1858.  and  had 
son,  James  T.  Buck,  now  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Croshyton  Review.  Crosbyton,  Tex., 
whose  sen.  James  A.,  attorney-at-law,  office  Collins  Bldg.,  res.  3d  St.,  Crosbyton,  Tex.,  and 
Eugenia,  bn.  Oct.,  1863,  md.  a  Roach  of  Lexington.  Miss.,  a  sister  and  dau.  of  James 
Quinn;  md.  2d  Polly  Ann  Prater,  July  21,  1812  and  died  at  his  home  in  Leake  Co.,  Miss., 
Mar.  23,  1909;  2,  Mary  Jane,  bn.  Dec.  9,  1828,  died  June  15,  1829;  3,  Susan  Penelope,  bn. 
Aug.  22,  1830,  md.  James  Thaddeus  Buck,  Sr.,  of  Holmes  Co.,  Miss,  (a  cousin)  and  died 
in  1858;  4,  John  Wesley  Wiley,  bn.  May  24,  1832,  md.  1st  Catherine  A.  McKinnon,  Oct.  29, 
1859,  md.  2d  wife,  Mrs.  Sue  N.  Grigg,  .luly  21,  1885;  5,  Nathaniel  Perry,  bn.  Oct.  15,  1834, 
died  July  21,  1857  in  Choctaw  Co.,  Miss.,  unmarried;  6,  Humphrey  Cornelius,  bn.  Feb. 
26,  1837,  md.  Margaret  McKinnon  in  Choctaw  Co.;  and  7,  Theodorit  Clark,  bn.  Nov.  12, 
1839,  three  times  md.  in  Choctaw  Co.,  Miss.  The  Rev.  Humphrey  Buck  was  a  M.  E.  local 
preacher  for  50  years,  residing  at  Carthage,  Ala.,  Cairo,  Ill.,  Thomasville.  Ga.,  and  finally 
Ackerman,  Choctaw  Co.,  Miss.,  in  1836,  and  where  he  died  Sept.  5.  1867.  aged  74. 

Irvin  Hunter,  son  of  James,  md.  1st  in  North  Carolina,  Frances  Randolph  Dlay  and 
made  Lexington,  Miss.,  their  home;  md.  2d  wife.  Mrs.  Byrd  during  Civil  War. 

James,  Jr.,  son  of  James  (the  youngest)  bn.  in  North  Carolina,  md.  Ann  Buck  (a 
cousin)  and  settled  at  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  where  his  children  and  grandchildren  now 
reside. 

Wiley,  son  cf  James,  of  Pitt  Co.,  N.  C.,  bn.  Sept.  30.  1796,  a  teacher,  md.  Mildred, 
dau.  of  James  and  Polly  (Bledsoe)  Weatherhead  of  Tennessee,  and  resided  in  5Iurfrees- 
boro.  Ark.,  and  had  son.  Prof.  James  G.  H.  Buck,  bn.  Feb.  5,  1837,  died  in  1921,  aged  84, 
md.  May  21,  1857,  Martha  (Swepon)  Garner  of  Halifax  Co..  Va.,  bn.  May  4,  1843, 
and  settled  in  Mahew,  Lowendes  Co..  ;Miss.,  and  had  sons,  Beaumont  B.  Buck  (Maj.  Gen.), 
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bn.  Jan.  16,  1860;  grad,  at  West  Point,  1885,  and  received  commission  as  lieutenant,  U.  S. 
Army.  He  md.  1st,  Oct.  20,  1886  at  Port  McIntosh,  Tex.,  Kate,  dan.  of  Gen.  Bernard  of 
the  Army,  and  had  4  children,  Alice,  Pauline,  Alexander  Bernard  and  Beaumont  B.,  Jr.; 
she  died  in  1905  and  he  md.  2d  wife,  Susanne  Long  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Dec.  30,  1908, 
and  had  4  children,  Lucy  H.,  James  Baine,  Susanne  L.  and  Nancy;  second,  Earl  Carlton, 
son  of  James  G.  H.  Buck  was  bn.  at  Hillsboro,  Tex.,  Aug.  27,  1885;  enlisted  in  the  regular 
army  in  1901  and  served  in  Cuba,  the  Philippines,  China  and,  lastly,  in  Siberia,  gradually 
rising  from  all  the  lower  grades  to  that  of  major.  He  md.  Viola,  dau.  of  James  Laugh¬ 
ton  of  Houston,  Tex.,  and  has  son,  James  L.,  bn.  Jan.  1,  1909,  and  dau.,  Martha. 

Notes.  Among  the  rosters  and  records  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  in  North  Carolina 
(of  the  first  mentioned  Bucks)  are  found  that  William  Buck,  was  captain  of  a  Co.  from 
Pitt  Co.,  under  Col.  Herrltage;  Stephen  Buck  (of  Edenton,  Bertie  Co.)  was  an  ensign 
in  Capt.  Elisha  Rhoad's  Co.,  First  Reg.,  N.  C.  Militia,  Col.  Samuel  Jarvis,  Commander,  pay 
began  June  5,  1780;  Abraham  Buck,  private  in  Capt.  Baker’s  Co.,  enlisting  July  20,  1778 
for  9  months;  John  Buck,  private  in  Capt.  John  Hodges’  Co-,  of  Pitt  Co.  Volunteers,  Col. 
Benj.  Sewell’s  Reg.,  his  pay  began  Aug.  10,  1780;  Isaac  Buck,  Jr.,  of  Pitt  Co.,  enlisted  1st 
in  (lapt.  Craig’s  Co.  for  one  year,  next  under  Capt.  Wm.  Herritage  for  three  months 
and  finally  serving  in  Capt.  Wm.  Buck’s  Co.,  and  later  filed  and  granted  a  pension  May 
22,  1833,  which  his  widow  Nancy  was  drawing  in  1852,  as  he  had  died  before  and  she 
after  that  date,  and  they  left  a  number  of  children  and  descendants  in  Beaufort  Co.,  at 
Bathtown,  Washington  and  other  places. 

Paine  History  and  Genealogy,  Continued  from  p.  39  of  First  Book.  Of  the  Several 
Paine  Branches  We  Have  the  Following  as  the  Host  Authentic  of  onr  Line. 

Wm.  Paine,  bn.  in  Suffolk  Co.,  England,  in  1598,  died  Oct.  10,  1660,  in  Eastham,  Mass., 
there  since  1622.  Wm.  Paine  of  Boston,  son,  bn.  Mar.  15,  1665,  died  in  Malden,  Mass., 
Apr.  14,  1741.  Stephen  Paine  and  his  wife  and  3  sons  and  4  servants,  came  from 
Great  Ellingham,  England,  in  1638  and  settled  in  New  Hingham,  Plymouth  Co.,  Mass. 
(Dan  1  Cushing’s  record,  p.  26  N.  E.  Hist.  Reg.). 

Moses  Paine  came  from  England  (probably  brother  of  Stephen,  son  of  Wm.),  bn. 
in  1672,  who  came  over  in  the  ship  “Increase”  in  1635  and  settled  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
made  freeman  in  1641,  and  later  had  estates  in  Concord,  Piscataqua  and  Braintree,  Mass., 
was  member  of  the  Legislature  and  of  the  “Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Co.  Lex¬ 
ington.  Mass.,”  md.  1st  wife,  Judith,  and  had  3  children  bn.  in  England.  Moses,  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  Stephen,  and  md.  2d  wife,  widow  of  Edward  Quincy,  without  issue,  and  after 
his  death  she  md.  Robert  Hill.  Elizabeth,  md.  Nov.  17,  1643,  Henry  Adams,  and 
both  were  casually  killed  Feb.  21,  1676.  Moses,  eldest  son,  bn.  in  England,  came  over 
in  1639,  md.  Elizabeth,  and  had  8  or  9  children,  arrived  here  and  settled  in  Braintree, 
Mass.,  in  1644.  Freeman,  1647.  representative  1660  to  1668,  and  removed  to  Boston. 
Stephen,  youngest  son,  bn.  in  England,  came  over  in  1049  and  settled  in  Braintree,  free¬ 
man  1653,  md.  Nov.  15,  1651,  Hannah,  dau.  of  Deacon  Sam’l  Bass;  he  was  also  member 
of  the  “Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Co.  of  Mass.”  and  died  July  29,  1691.  They 
had  7  children:  1,  Stephen,  bn.  Mar.  8,  1653,  md.  Ellen  Veazie;  2,  Sam’l,  bn.  June  10, 
1654,  md.  Apr.  4,  1678,  Mary  Penniman;  3,  Hannah,  bn.  Jan.  28,  1656;  4,  Sarah,  bn. 
Nov.  1,  1657,  md.  Jan.  22,  1678.  Roger  Billings;  5,  Moses,  bn.  Mar.  26,  1660,  md.  Mary 
Billings,  died  June  22,  1740;  6,  John,  bn.  Sept.  21.  1666,  md.  Jan.  20,  1689,  Deboriah  Neal; 
and  7,  Lydia,  bn.  Sept.  16,  1670,  md.  Jan.  20,  1689,  Benj.  Neale. 

John,  .son  of  Stephen  Paine  of  Braintree,  Mass.,  bn.  Sept.  21,  1666,  md.  Jan.  20,  1689, 
Deboriah,  bn.  Sept.  1,  1667,  dau.  of  Henry  Neal  of  Braintree,  and  had  8  children.  1,  John, 
bn.  Aug.  13,  1690,  died  at  16  years;  2,  Deboriah,  bn.  Sept.  28,  1692,  died  in  childhood; 
3,  Stephen,  bn.  Jan.  19,  1694;  4,  Joseph,  bn.  Oct.  20,  1695;  5.  Moses,  bn.  Nov.  7,  1697,  died 
in  infancy;  6,  Benjamin,  bn.  Mar.  6,  1700;  7,  Seth,  bn.  Jan.  16,  1702;  and  8  and  9,  James 
and  Deboriah  (twins),  bn.  July  27,  1704.  (Savage’s  Genealogical  Dictionary.) 

Elisha  Paine,  bn.  1721,  son  of  Moses  of  Eastham  (towns  of  Nauset  and  Truro,  named 
from  Truro  at  head  cf  Falmouth  Bay,  England),  Mass.,  md.  June  12,  1746,  Thankful, 
dau.  of  Caleb  and  Mercy  (Freeman)  Hopkins,  bn.  in  Truro,  May  30,  1724. 

Phoebe,  dau.  of  Jonathan  Paine,  md.  Dec.  1,  1743,  Constant,  son  of  Caleb  and  Mary 
Hopkins,  bn.  in  Truro,  July  28,  1720,  and  had  several  children. 

Mary  Paine,  md.  Jan.  4,  1747,  Caleb,  son  of  Caleb  and  Mary  Hopkins,  bn.  July  28, 
1726.  He  was  a  banker  in  Boston. 
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Rev.  Thos.  Paine  (1737-1809),  md.  Eunice,  dau.  of  Rev.  Samu'l  Treat,  bn.  1648. 
died.  Mar.  18,  1716,  of  Eastham.  Mass.,  and  had  son,  Robert  Treat  Paine  (1731-1814),  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  “Declaration  of  Independence,"  Aug.  2,  1776  (the  monument  and 
statue  of  Robert  Treat  Paine  of  Revolutionary  period  stands  opposite  of  City  Hall  of 
Taunton,  Mass.) 

Stephen  Hopkins,  bn.  1707,  American  statesman  of  Rhode  Island,  a  signer  of  the 
“Declaration  of  Independence,"  died  July  13,  1785. 

Sam'l  Hopkins  of  Vermont  (1750-1819),  American  soldier  and  congressman,  on  July 
31,  1790.  was  granted  the  first  patent  issued  by  the  United  States.  It  was  for  a  process 
cf  making  pot  and  pearl  ashes  (see  p.  57  of  Buck  Hist,  and  Gen.).  The  document  bore 
the  signature  of  George  Washington  as  President;  Thomas  Jefferson,  Secretary  of  State; 
and  Edmund  Randolph,  Attorney  General.  (Munsey-Hopkins  Genealogy  of  1920,  by  Dr. 
Lowell  of  Yale.) 

John  Paine,  md.  Lydia  Tisdale  of  Lebanon.  N.  H.,  May  7,  1775.  (Goshen  Ch.  records.) 

John,  and  Noah  Paine,  Esq.,  of  Brookfield,  Mass.,  md.  Emily  V.  Wheatley,  bn.  1809, 
died  Oct.  11,  1833,  from  Connecticut  in  1779,  were  among  the  first  settlers  at  Brookfield, 
Worcester  Co.,  Mass.;  and  John  and  Hon.  Elijah  Paine,  American  jurist  (1757-1842),  in 
1784  at  Williamstown,  Orange  Co.,  Vt. 

Hon.  Elijah,  son  of  Seth  Paine  of  Pomfret,  Conn.,  bn.  Jan.  21,  1751,  U.  S.  senator 
(1795-1801),  and  judge  U.  S.  district  Court  (1801-1842),  md.  Sarah,  dau.  of  John  Porter  of 
Plymouth,  N.  H.,  and  settled  in  Williamstown,  Orange  Co.,  VR.,  in  1784,  and  had  3  sons, 
Martyn.  bn.  July  8,  1794;  Elijah,  Jr.,  bn.  Apr.  10,  1796;  and  Charles,  bn.  Apr.  15.  1799, 
and  educated  at  Harvard  College  and  became  the  18th  Governor  of  Vermont  (1841-1843). 
from  Northfield,  Washington  Co.,  Vt.,  a  highly  esteemed  and  worthy  citizen  engaged  in 
many  enterprises,  died  July  6,  1855.  (Nat.  Cyl.  Am.  Biog.,  Vol.  8.) 

Stephen,  bn.  Dec.  27.  1776,  son  of  Jacob,  son  of  Wm.  of  Malden  (of  the  Ipswich 
branch),  Mas.s,.  son  of  John  Paine,  son  of  Wm.  of  Suffolk  Co.,  England,  Parish  of  and 
Earl  of  the  Manor  of  Newton,  who  came  to  America  in  ship  “Increase,"  Robert  Lee, 
Master,  Apr.  15,  1635,  then  37  years  old,  and  wife  Ann,  40  years  old.  and  5  children  from 
8  weeks  to  11  years  old,  finally  landed  in  Boston  and  afterwards  resided  at  Watertown, 
Middlesex  Co.,  Mass,  (see  above). 

Mary  Paine,  md.  John  Bass,  May  9,  1751;  Stephen  Paine,  Sr.,  md.  Rebecca  Bushnell, 
Sept.  23,  1756;  and  Daniel  Paine,  md.  Elizabeh  Wright,  May  4,  1769;  Revolutionary 
soldier,  7th  Co.,  3d  Reg.  from  Sharon,  Conn.,  Apr.  5,  1759  to  Dec.  2,  1759;  probable 
children  of  Wm.  of  Boston,  son  of  Wm.,  Sr.,  bn.  Mar.  15,  1663,  or  son  of  Benjamin,  bn. 
in  1700.  died  Jan.  17.  1755.  md.  Mary  Bruster  of  Duxbury,  Mass.  (prob.  Brewster  of  the 
Pilgrims),  Oct.  25,  1726;  she  died  Feb.  27,  1777.  Children:  Daniel  Paine,  bn.  1736,  died 
Dec.  20,  1805;  of  Lebanon,  New  London  Co.,  Conn.,  Revolutionary  soldier.  Jan.  and  Feb., 
1777  (Lexington  Alarm  Co..  16  days,  rec.  8  sh.,  6  p.).  md.  Apr.  22.  1760.  Elizabeth,  dau! 
of  Thomas  and  Susanna  (Clark)  Loomis,  bn.  1713.  died  Sept.  16,  1788  (her  father  died 
Feb.  26,  1792,  aged  78).  Children:  Elizabeth,  bn.  Mar.  16,  1761,  died  May  1,  1811- 

Demarious,  bn.  Dec.  25,  1762;  Daniel,  Jr.,  bn.  Nov.  3.  1764,  died  Sept.  24,  1824;' Amos,  bn’. 

Nov.  1,  1766,  md.  Susanna  Morse;  Clark,  bn.  Sept.  26,  1768,  died  Feb.  24,  1776’  Sam'l'and 
Mary  (twins),  bn.  Nov.  9,  1770;  she  died  Nov.  11,  1811;  Fanny,  bn.  Oct.  26.  1772;  Olive, 

bn.  Oct.  5.  1774.  md.  Ebenezer  Mills;  Lavoicy,  bn.  May  8,  1777.  died  Jan.  8,’  1785;’  Anna.’ 

bn.  Nov.  17,  1781,  md.  Jacob  Fairchild;  Clark  2d,  bn.  Nov.  11,  1784,  died  Jan.  10,  1868-  and 
Lavoicy  2d,  bn.  Dec.  31,  1787,  md.  a  Thornton. 

Sam'l  Paine,  son  of  Dan’l,  bn.  Nov.  4,  1776,  died  Mar.  1,  1853,  md  Mar  1  1807 
Rachel  Read,  bn.  Feb.  10.  1775,  died  Dec.  29,  1861.  Children:  Almon,  bn.  July  3,  1810 
md.  a  Runnels  and  died  childless. 

Daniel,  Jr.,  bn.  Nov.  3.  1764.  died  Sept.  24,  1824,  md.  Apr.  13.  1788,  Hannah  Webster, 
bn.  May  25,  1767,  died  May  8,  1845.  Children:  Harriet,  bn.  Feb.  4,  1789.  died  Nov.  l! 
1876,  md.  Mar.  3,  1819,  Philo  Perkins;  Russell,  bn.  June  26,  died  Aug.  26,  1794;  Hannah! 
bn.  Dec.  31.  1795,  died  Mar.  31,  1813;  Simeon,  bn.  June  7,  1798,  died  July  13  180‘>-  Abial 
bn.  Apr.  16,  1803,  died  Apr.  2.  1884,  md.  Dec.  4,  1827.  Joel  Perkins,  and  had  children! 
Ellis  (who  md.)  and  Mariah,  who  md.  Horace  Perkins;  Simeon  Webster  bn  July  2 
1806,  died  Nov.  14,  1881,  md.  Nov.  19,  1832,  Almira  Perkins,  and  had  children,  Isaac 
Newton,  bn.  in  Sept,  and  died  in  Nov.  20.  1833,  Edgar  Hiram,  bn.  Jan.  4,  1837,  died  June 
25,  1915,  md.  Martha  Revalin,  and  Emma  Almira,  bn.  Aug.  15,  1841.  died  Mar.  8,  1914 
md.  May  25,  1874,  Wm.  Elijar  Whitney,  and  had  dau.,  Almira,  bn.  Jan.  13,  1877.  md! 
June  4,  1897,  Lemuel  Whitney  Safford,  and  had  son,  Whitney  Daniel  Safford.  bn.  Mar! 
21,  1906  and  reside  in  Burlington,  Vt. 
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Note.  In  “Vermont  Historical  Gazeteer,’’  we  find  an  article  on  Shelburne,  Vt., 
history,  by  Lyman  Thayer,  probable  grandson  of  Seymour  Tliayer,  bn.  in  1799,  md. 
Laura  Blin  in  1821,  moved  to  Burlington  in  1886.  His  father,  Eli  Thayer,  bn.  in  Thomp¬ 
son.  Windham  Co.,  Conn.,  in  1773,  came  to  Shelburne  in  1788,  md.  Ruth  Messenger,  Dec., 
1795,  and  died  Oct.  26,  1838.  Ehenezer  Thayer,  md.  Aug.  2,  1688,  Ruth,  dau.  of  Henry 
Neale  of  Taunton,  Bristol  Co.,  Conn.  John  Thayer,  md.  Mary,  dau.  of  Henry  Neale, 
June  30,  1686;  she  died  July,  1724;  he  died  Dec.  16,  1746.  Francis  Buck,  bn.  May  13, 
1758,  came  to  Vermont  from  Massachusetts  and  md.  Lucretia  Thayer,  bn.  Apr.  11,  1762; 
he  was  son  of  Justus  Buck,  bn.  Mar.  11,  1726  and  Rosamond  Francis  of  Saybrook,  Mid¬ 
dlesex  Co.,  Mass.,  son  of  Isaac  and  Elizabeth,  son  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth,  first  among 
settlers  of  Weathersfield,  Conn.  (Buck  Hist,  and  Gen.,  p.  78.) 

Clark  Paine  2d  (see  above),  son  of  Daniel  and  Elizabeth  (Lummis)  Paine  of  Leba¬ 
non,  Conn.,  bn.  Nov.  11,  1784,  died  Jan.  10,  1868,  md.  in  Sept.,  1817,  Amy,  dau.  of  Eli 
Thayer,  bn.  in  1801  of  Shelburne,  Vt.  (she  had  older  sister  Mary,  bn.  in  1790  and  died 
Sept.  3,  1859,  wdio  md.  Cyrus  McLaughlin  and  had  only  son,  Edgar  Harrison,  bn.  1815, 
died  Nov.  1,  1844).  Lyman  Thayer  and  Clark  Paine  resided  in  Shelburne  (not  far  apart, 
cn  map  of  1851).  and  E.  Clark  Loomis  had  boots,  shoes  and  leather  store  on  Pearl  St. 
and  a  tannery  in  Burlington  at  same  time. 

Children  of  Clark  and  Amy  (Thayer)  Paine  are: 

1,  George  Cassius,  bn.  May  5,  1818,  died  Aug.  15,  1890,  md.  Sept.  5,  1839,  Juliette  B., 
dau.  of  Dr.  Mason  and  Clarissa  B.  (Byington)  Mead.  bn.  Jan.  17,  1812  and  died  Nov.  11, 
1894.  and  had  dau.,  Emma  Louise,  bn.  Sept.  17.  1844,  who  md.  June  30,  1863,  Samuel,  son 
of  Helon  and  Mercy  WTllmarth)  Buck,  bn.  June  9,  1841  of  Crown  Point,  N.  Y.,  and  have 
children,  George  Helon,  bn.  June  5,  1864,  md.  Bertha  S.,  dau.  of  John  and  Malissa  Hazen 
of  West  Hartford,  Vt.,  June  29,  1892  (no  children)  ;  Mary  Emma,  bn.  Feb.  13,  1867,  md. 
Mar.  11,  1891.  Fred  L.,  sen  of  Alanson  and  Sophrona  (Barker)  Viall  of  Crown  Point, 
and  had  2  children,  Frederick  N.,  b.  Sept.  2,  1893,  died  Oct.  7.  1914,  an  artist.  New  York 
City,  and  Robert  Samuel,  bn.  Dec.  2,  1900,  graduate  of  the  University  of  Vt.  at  Burlington, 
1923;  and  Willmarth  Samuel,  bn.  Oct.  11,  1869,  md.  Dec.  20,  1889,  Maude  S.,  dau.  of 
Charles  H.  and  Jenette  Black  of  Chelsea,  Mass,  and  resided  in  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.; 
she  died  Sept.  1,  1919  (no  children). 

2,  Clara  Eliza,  bn.  in  1819-20,  md.  about  1837  Eugene  Burr  (des.  of  Thaddeus  Burr, 
Revolutionary  patriot  of  Fairfield,  Conn.),  bn.  about  1822  in  Shelburne,  Vt.,  and  had  2 
sons,  Eugene,  bn.  about  1838,  and  Clark,  bn.  about  1840.  Eugene  md.  about  1858,  Fanny 
Felter.  and  they  had  dau.,  Lizzie,  bn.  in  Rutland,  Vt.,  about  1860;  md.  2d  husband.  David 
Sheldon  of  Fairfax,  Vt.,  a  widower,  and  had  no  children;  he  died  about  1890  in  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt..  and  she  afterward  resided  and  died  in  Northfield,  Vt.,  about  1897. 

3,  Charles  E.  Paine,  bn.  Feb.  2,  1821,  died  May  24,  1892,  md.  in  1848,  Sarah  M.,  dau. 
of  Dr.  Mason  and  Clarissa  B.  (Byington)  Mead,  bn.  Aug.  11,  1823,  died  July  2,  1905;  had 
2  children,  1,  Fred  Howard,  bn.  Sept.  25,  1849,  died  Aug.  25,  1893,  md.  Mary  L.  Wilkins, 
Oct.  19,  1887  at  Highland  on  the  Hudson,  and  resided  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  manufacturers, 
and  had  4  children,  1,  J.  Howard,  bn.  Aug.  27,  1888,  stationer,  md.  Ruth  Hass,  Aug.  22, 
1914,  and  had  children,  Lois  Marie,  bn.  Mar.  28,  1916,  J.  Howard,  Jr.,  bn.  June  1,  1919, 
and  David  Frederick,  bn.  Oct.  9,  1921.  2,  Charles  Wilkins,  bn.  July  22,  1890,  auto  tires, 
md.  Verna  H.  Gerlach,  May  5,  1919  (no  children),  3,  Helen  Mead,  bn.  Oct.  5,  1891,  md. 
Ernest  M.  Tillon,  July  22,  1910,  of  Philadelpliia,  and  have  children,  Darius  Frederick,  bn. 
May  16,  died  May  19,  1911  (in  infancy),  Hudson  M.,  bn.  Dec.  13,  1915,  died  Aug.  11, 
1921  (in  childhood),  and  Ray  Janet,  bn.  Feb.  15.  1923  in  New  York  City,  and  4,  Dorothy 
Van,  bn.  June  20,  1893,  md.  Louis  M.  Hanna,  June  5,  1923,  of  Stratford,  N.  J.;  2,  Ida  E., 
bn.  Mar.  27,  1852.  md.  in  1881,  Lucian  M.,  son  of  Jared  B.  and  Susan  (Gale)  Mead,  bn. 
Sept.  16.  1852  (a  cousin)  and  had  children,  1.  Charles  H.,  bn.  Oct.  11,  1882,  died  Nov.  7, 
1891  (in  boyhood),  2,  Florence  A.,  bn.  Apr.  10,  1884,  md.  Edward  Seager  of  Colchester, 
Vt.,  June  18,  1905,  and  have  one  son,  3,  Edna  C.,  bn.  Feb.  9,  1886,  md.  1st  in  1901,  Barnal 
Coon  (divorced),  md.  2d,  John  R.  Ray  in  1906,  and  have  children,  Ida  J.,  Robert  and 
Tenneth.  reside  in  Glen  Mar,  near  Asheville,  N.  C.,  4,  Francis  M.,  bn.  May  27,  1888 
(single),  5,  Jessie  P..  bn.  Apr.  2,  1891,  md.  John  J.  Cota  in  Dec.,  1905,  and  have  son, 
Walter,  bn.  in  1907,  and  6,  James  Walter,  bn.  June  20,  1893,  died  June  27,  1895  (in 
childhood ) . 

4,  Loomis  Edward  Paine,  bn.  in  Shelburne,  Vt.,  in  1824,  md.  1st,  Nov.  15,  1843, 
Katherine  S.,  dau.  of  Elder  Orvis  Pier  of  M.  E.  Church  (a  des.  of  the  Earl  of  Willoughby, 
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East  Lincolnshire,  England),  bn.  July  25,  1827,  and  died  Jan.  19,  1858  in  Stowe.  Vt.,  and 
had  3  children,  1.  Douglas,  died  in  infancy;  2,  Clara  Eliza,  bn.  Aug.  26,  1854.  md.  Jan.  20, 
1875,  in  San  Francisco-,  Calif.,  Wm.  Lyle  Cook,  bn.  Nov.  28,  1848,  where  they  now  reside 
and  have  6  children,  1,  Henry  L.,  hn.  Nov.  8.  1879,  md.  Jan.  21,  1906,  Margaret  Derby, 
and  have  3  children,  Dorothy,  bn.  Mar.  15,  1909,  Harry  L.,  Jr.,  hn.  Dec.  31,  1912,  and 
Wm,  R.,  bn.  Feb.  16,  1917.  2,  Wm.  Lyle,  Jr.,  bn.  June  25.  1881,  md.  Oct.  16,  1914,  Zora 
Pendegast,  and  have  son,  Wm.  Lyle,  bn.  Mar.  5,  1916.  3,  Wm.,  bn.  Sept.  19,  1883,  4,  Adah 
R.,  bn.  May  17,  1885,  md.  Jan.  4.  1913,  Frederick  R.  Kalde,  U.  S.  Na^w.  5.  Ray.  bn.  Apr. 

16,  1891,  md.  Mar.  10,  1922,  Alice  Cooper,  and  6,  Leslie  Paine,  bn.  Dec.  5.  1893;  and  3, 
Amy  Thayer,  bn.  Jan.,  1856.  in  Stowe,  Vt.,  md.  Oct.  25.  1876,  Thos.  Nicholas  Sweet,  bn. 
Dec.  6,  1852,  died  May  15,  1893,  and  had  dau.  Harriet  Beatrice,  bn.  June  18,  1878.  md.  Oct. 
3.  1903,  Harry  Elmwood  Johnson  of  Syracuse.  N.  Y.  (divorced),  md.  2d,  Nov.  30.  1913, 
Theodore  Hilmer  Franz  of  Chicago,  Ill.  Mrs.  Anna  T.  Sweet  now  resides  in  North  Ben 
nington,  Vt.  Loomis  Edward  (her  father),  md.  2d  wife,  Dec.  20,  1885,  Sarah  Jane 
(Smith)  Pier  (half  sister  of  first  wife),  bn.  in  Stowe.  Vt.,  Dec.  20,  1835,  died  Feb.  5, 
1918,  at  Ottawa,  Kan.  Children:  1,  Etta  Kate.  bn.  July  2,  1860,  in  Vermont,  died  in 
Texas,  June  28,  1879;  2,  Mary  Eloise,  bn.  Jan.  20,  1863,  in  Stowe,  Vt.,  md.  July  22.  1880, 
Edward  Small  Dunn,  bn.  Mar.  8.  1852  at  Sand  Lake.  Pike  Co.,  Pa.,  children.  Rena  E., 
bn.  July  15,  died  Oct.  15,  1881  (in  infancy),  and  Ropha  K.,  a  twin  sister,  died  Mar.  12, 
1882,  both  in  Texas;  Larche  A.,  bn.  Dec.  24,  1882.  died  June  29,  1918  in  Tampico.  ;Mexico; 
Ernest  B.,  bn.  Nov.  2,  1884  in  Texas,  md.  July  7,  1908,  Florence  Edith  Touts  of  Ottawa, 
Kan.,  and  had  dau.,  Florence  Edith,  bn.  Sept.  10,  1884;  Horace  Charles,  bn.  Jan.  28, 
1888,  md.  Allice  Callie  Grifith  of  Ottawa,  Kan.,  Mar.  9.  1914,  and  had  children,  Alice 
Callie,  bn.  Mar.  9  1894.  died  June  14,  1918,  Emiose  Carolyn,  bn.  Dec.  15,  1914  in  Kansas, 
Carrol  Edward,  hn.  June  11,  1918,  in  Oklahoma;  Edward  Roy,  bn.  Dec.  1,  1889  in  Texas, 
md.  Nov.  9,  1918,  Ora  Jean  Touts,  bn.  July  17,  1894  in  Kansas  (have  no  children)  ;  and 
Allen  Pier,  bn.  June  17,  1897,  md.  July  21,  1918,  Margery  Ferguson,  bn.  Oct.  30,  1898  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  had  son,  Allen  Pier,  Jr.,  bn.  Sept.  26.  1919.  in  Oklahoma  City,  where 
they  all  now  reside.  From  Memorial  Library,  Stowe,  Vt.,  we  find  that  Loomis  E.  Paine 
was  enrolled  in  Co.  E,  13th  Vt.  Reg..  Sept.  8,  1862,  at  the  age  of  38,  and  was  mustered 
as  a  private  into  the  Dtnited  States  service  Oct.  10,  1862  at  Brattleboro.  Vt..  and  mustered 
out  of  service  with  his  regiment.  July  21,  1863,  and  that  he  enlisted  again  Oct.  13,  1SC3 
and  was  mustered  into  Co.  C.  17th  Vt.  Reg.,  Mar.  24,  1864.  and  taken  sick  the  summer 
after  with  chronic  diarrhea  and  sent  to  Angus  Hospital,  Alexandria,  I'a.,  where  he  died 
Aug.  8,  1864,  and  is  buried  in  the  Arlington  Soldiers'  Nat.  Cem.,  \'a. 

5,  Hiram  Edgar  Paine,  son  of  Clark,  bn.  Mar.  17,  1825,  died  Dec.  11,  1869.  saddler 
and  harness  maker,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  md.  in  1857,  Caroline  C.,  dau.  of  Emanuel  and  Hannah 
Beam  of  Albia,  south  part  of  Troy,  bn.  May  10.  1827,  and  died  Jan.  18,  1907.  Children: 
Clark  Henry,  bn.  Dec.  15,  1858,  salesman,  of  Troy,  now  resides  in  West  Sand  Lake,  near 
Troy  (a  bachelor);  Frank  Allen,  bn.  Aug.  11.  1860,  md.  Aug.  13,  1890.  Mary  Philena 
Reeves  Rankin,  bn.  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  5,  1867,  dau.  of  George  A.  and  Isabella 
(Douglas)  Rankin  of  New  Baltimore-on-the-Hudson,  and  had  child,  Douglas  Clark,  bn. 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Feb.  11,  1897,  died  May  25,  1905  (in  childhood);  and  Eugene  George, 
bn.  Jan.  26  and  died  July  2,  1864  (in  infancy).  He  is  also  a  salesman  and  resides  at  49 
State  St..  Penns  Grove,  Salem  Co.,  N.  J. 

6,  Clarisa,  dau.  of  Clark  and  Amy  (Thayer)  Paine,  bn.  in  1830  at  Shelburne,  Vt., 
died  in  1858,  md.  in  1850,  Noah  Allen,  merchant  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  firm,  N.  Allen  &  Co., 
hats,  caps  and  furs  (1837),  Huntington  Block,  Church  St.,  and  had  children.  Henry,  bn. 
in  1851,  md.  Verne  Moore  of  Burlington;  Frank,  bn.  in  1853;  and  Charles,  bn.  in  1855. 
All  left  for  other  parts.  Henry  being  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  as  an  agent  for  a  western 
land  and  loan  association. 

7,  Douglass  Paine,  son  of  Clark,  bn.  in  1831,  died  suddenly  in  1849,  in  manhood,  at 
18  years,  in  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

8,  Henry  H.  Paine,  sen  of  Clark,  bn.  Feb.  14,  1833.  died  Mar.  4,  1916;  merchant, 
resided  in  Rutland,  Vt.  and,  later,  manufacturer  of  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  md.  in  Jan..  1858, 
Mary,  dau.  of  Zepheniah  and  Sarah  Birdsall  of  New  York  City;  she  died  June  12,  1902. 
They  had  3  children:  1.  Birdsall  Douglass,  bn.  Dec.  8,  1858,  died  Aug.  10,  1904.  marine 
artist  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  md.  Feb.  17,  1891.  Mary  Cherry,  bn.  Jan.  16,  1874  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  of  Camden.  N.  J.,  and  resided  there  and  had  5  children,  1,  Jannet  H.,  bn.  Sept.  30, 
1891.  md.  1st,  Jan.  20,  1917,  Gerald  Hawkins  of  Philadelphia  (no  children),  he  died  Oct. 

17.  1918  and  she  md.  2d  husband.  Geo.  Otto  Dunninger  of  Philadelphia,  Nov.  20,  1919, 
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and  had  3  children,  Geo.  Otto,  Jr.,  bn.  July  14,  1920,  Doris  Marie,  bn.  Sept.  24,  1921,  and 
Gladys  Elaine,  bn.  Mar.  15,  1923,  all  bn.  in  Da  Costa,  Atlantic  Co.,  N.  J.,  where  they 
reside,  2,  Birdsall  Douglass,  Jr.,  bn.  Dec.  13,  1892,  a  poultryman  in  Hammonton,  Atlantic 
Co.  N.  J.  (single),  3,  Harrison  H.,  bn.  Oct.  21,  1895,  went  near  to  Boston  Mass.,  as 
farmer  and  finally  enlisted  in  World  War  from  there  and  not  since  heard  from,  4,  Grace 
Marie,  bn.  July  25,  1899,  md.  June  26,  1918,  George  H.  Bernot  of  Carneys  PoinU  Atlantic 
Co..  N.  J.  (no  children),  and  5,  Rosalie  Theodora,  bn.  May  24,  1901  (single)  went  after 
her  father’s  death  to  Hammonton.  N.  J.,  where  they  now  reside  and  the  mother,  Mary  C. 
Paine,  md.  2d  husband,  John  G.  Smith,  Jr.,  May  2,  1912,  and  have  son,  John  Allen,  bn. 
Apr.  20,  1913;  2,  George  H.  Paine,  bn.  June  3,  1860,  business  economist  and  manufacturer 
(Suite  235),  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  md.  in  1890,  Ada  Warrel  of 
Germantown,  Pa.,  where  on  School  Lane  they  resided  and  had  3  children,  1,  Madeline, 
bn.  in  1891,  md.  Nov.  15,  1915,  Karl  Theis  Weager,  farmer.  Robindale  Farms,  Willow- 
grove,  Pa.,  residence  541  Pelham  Road.  Germantown,  and  have  son,  Karl  Theis,  bn.  Feb. 
21,  1923;  2,  Harold  G.,  bn.  in  1893,  md.  first  Mary  Humphrey  in  Oct.,  1914,  and  had 
daughter.  Marjorie,  bn.  June  2,  1915,  where  she  died  Sept.  28,  1918,  and  he  md.  second 
wife  Katherine  Pyle  in  May,  1920.  and  have  2  sons,  George  H.  2d,  bn.  Apr.  15,  1921,  and 
Robert  Treat,  b.  Nov.  13,  1923;  they  reside  in  Merion,  Pa.,  and  he  is  in  business  with  his 
father;  and  3,  Gladis  T.,  bn.  in  1899,  md.  July  12,  1923,  Prank  Wiley  Cortwright  of  Bev¬ 
erly,  N.  J.,  and  reside  at  116  Wynndale  Road,  Narberth,  Pa.;  and  3,  Mina  P.,  bn.  Feb.  21, 
1862  in  Rutland,  Vt.,  md.  in  1891,  Wm.  H.  Crawford,  son  of  Dr.  Morris  De  Camp  and  Char¬ 
lotte  (Homes)  Crawford  of  Philadelphia,  bn.  Mar.  22,  1860  and  died  Jan.  16,  1908,  musi¬ 
cian,  and  had  only  son,  Henry  P.,  bn.  June  30,  1892,  was  in  World  War  from  the  west,  and 
afterward  md.  June  28,  1921,  Marion,  dau.  of  Albert  and  Luella  Case  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
and  is  at  present  manager  of  the  Am.  Remington  Typewriter  Co.  in  Buenos  Ayres,  Ar¬ 
gentine,  S.  Am.,  where  they  now  reside  with  his  mother  and  have  a  son,  Henry  Paine 
Crawford,  Jr.,  bn.  Mar.  10,  1923. 

Notk.  Forty-seven  settlers  from  Lynn,  Mass.,  made  a  settlement  on  Long  Island 
at  Southampton.  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1640,  among  whom  was  Wm.  Payne,  who  had  son. 
Wm.  Payne  Jr.,  settled  at  Nortliampton,  the  father  of  John  Howard  Payne,  American 
dramatist  and  author  of  ‘'Home  Sweet  Home”  (1792-1852),  named  after  John  Howard, 
English  philanthropist  (1726-1790). 

Mead  History  and  Genealogy  (Continned  from  i>.  53  of  First  Book).  Name  Sometimes 

Spelled  .Meade. 

Notk. — “On  the  original  coat  of  arms,  attached  to  the  original  name  cf  Mead,  ‘The 
field  is  sable,  with  a  chevron  between  three  pelicans,'  with  Crest  and  Eagle  disulayed, 
and  Motto.  ‘Semper  partus’  (always  ready)."  (See  Journal  of  Am.  Hist.,  Vol.  9,  1815, 
and  Heraldry  of  England.) 

Dr.  Richard  Mead,  M.  D.  and  author,  bn.  in  London,  Mar.  15,  1673,  died  Feb.  16, 
1754;  noted  physician,  studied  in  Germany,  and  was  the  attendant  physician  to  Queen 
Ann  in  her  last  illness.  1714,  and  afterward  with  his  son  Edward,  English  physician  to 
King  George  1st  and  2d,  her  immediate  successors.  There  was  also  a  Wm.  Mead,  noted 
Church  cf  England  preacher  there  in  1670  (Enc.  Brit.,  Vol.  15,  p.  656.) 

Col.  Richard  K.  Mead,  was  an  American  soldier,  1745-1805.  Among  the  descendants 
of  John  Rolfe  and  Pocahontas  was  Richard  Randolph,  Jr.,  who  md.  Ann  Meade,  and  Col. 
Wm.  Bolling  had  a  dau.,  named  Ann  Meade  Bolling.  (Col.  Carver’s  Hist  of  Virginia 
1700.) 

John  Mead,  bn.  in  1600,  was  one  of  the  brothers  who  emigrated  from  England  about 
1642.  The  family  was  there  an  ancient  and  honorable  one,  though  it  is  not  within  the 
author’s  reach  to  trace  their  genealogy  previous  to  their  emigration  to  this  country. 
One  of  the  two  brothers  emigrated  to  Virginia,  where  descendants  of  the  family  still 
exist.  The  other  John  Meade,  with  his  two  sons  came  to  New  England  about  1642. 
These  Meades  emigrated  from  Greenwich,  Kent  Co.,  England  about  1642  and  settled  in 
Greenwich.  Fairfield  Co.,  Conn.,  named  from  same  place  in  England.  (Hard’s  Hist,  of 
Fairfield,  Conn.,  pp.  306-309.) 

John  Mead  and  his  two  sons,  John  and  Joseph,  tarried  a  while  in  Massachusetts  and 
finally  settled  in  Hampstead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  until  Oct.,  1660,  then  the  two  sons  came  to 
Greenwich  in  1692.  Don’t  know  what  became  of  Joseph,  he  left  no  issue.  John  Mead 
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2d.  died  in  1796,  md.  Abigail  Potter  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  in  1759,  and  had  8  sons.  John, 
bn.  Apr.  17,  1760  (had  dan.  Florence  I.  Mead,  bn.  Apr.  20,  1841,  md.  Apr.  7,  1866,  Elijah 
Buck  of  New  Milford,  Conn,,  and  had  children,  Elanthon  and  Stephen  of  sons,  and  dan. 
Lucy,  who  md.  Sept.  13,  1876,  Lucian  B.  Mead,  son  of  Wm.,  son  of  John  of  New  IMilford, 
Conn,  [see  p.  53,  Buck  Hist,  and  Gen.]).  Joseph,  Jonathan.  Eben.  Eleazer,  Nathaniel. 
David  and  Samuel,  and  3  daughter.s,  Abigail,  Mary  and  Susan.  (Daniel  Mead's  History  of 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  p.  94,  and  Appendix,  p.  217,  by  Tlios.  A.  Mead.  pub.  in  New  York  in 
1857.) 

Alpheus,  son  of  Jeremiah  Mead  (a  descendant),  bn.  Mar.  26.  1762.  died  June  30.  1836. 
came  from  Greenwich,  Conn,  in  1787  to  Hinesburg,  Vt.  and  was  very  instrumental  in 
building  up  and  sustaining  the  new  M.  E.  Church;  md.  Basheba  Lockwood,  bn.  July  11. 
1762,  died  Nov.  16, 1844,  of  a  notable  family  of  Greenwich  (see  below)  and  had  12  children. 
Dr.  Mason  Mead  (oldest),  bn.  Dec.  6.  1787  (and  the  others  bn.  in  the  order  named). 
Martin,  Eleazer,  M'illiam,  Orrin.  Mary,  Electa,  Harriet.  Jonathan,  Alpheus.  Greshum  and 
Earle;  Mary  md.  Andrew,  son  of  Elisha  and  Nancy  (Hedding)  Ferguson,  and  had  sons. 
Rev.  David  (who  md.  Julia  Amelia  Bushnell),  whose  son.  Francis  S..  now  resides  in  the 
old  house  of  his  grandfather  Elisha  in  Starksboro.  Vt.,  and  daughters  ^Mandana  and 
Ruth.  Earle  Mead  of  Hinesburg  md.  Mandana  Ferguson,  and  had  4  children,  Elisah, 
Spencer,  Sarah  and  Charles;  Sarah  md.  P.  A.  Sprigman  of  California,  she  died  June  20, 
1913.  Martin  Mead  md.  Sophia  LawTence,  and  had  a  son.  Byron  A.,  bn.  ^May  31.  1830. 
died  Mar.  29,  1863,  who  md.  Julia  Mandana,  dau.  of  Elisha  and  Ruth  Ferguson,  bn.  Sept. 
30,  1833,  died  June  4,  1912,  who  had  dau.,  Helen  C.,  bn.  Nov.  8,  1859,  who  md.  June  30, 
1878,  Noble  L.  Wjunan,  bn.  ^lay  7,  1833,  of  Starksboro,  Vt.,  he  died  Sept.  20.  1918,  no 
children. 

Earl  Mead,  son  of  Seth  W.,  son  of  Elijah,  son  of  Alpheus,  son  of  Orrin.  now  resides  on 
the  old  farm  of  his  great-grandfather  Alpheus  Mead  of  Hinesburg,  Vt.,  of  1787,  died  in 
1862. 

Note.  The  name  Lockwood  is  traced  back  as  far  as  1470.  when  Annie,  only  <lau.  of 
Richard  Lockwood,  md.  Thos.  Henshaw,  who  thereby  become  possessed  of  a  large  estate 
in  Staffordshire.  England.  Lockwood  coat  of  arms.  “Argent-a-fess,  between  three  mart- 
letts,  salient.  Crest  on  the  stump  of  an  oak  erased  proper,  a  Martlet  salient.  "  ( See 

Heraldry  of  England.)  Those  of  the  name  in  Greenwich,  Stamford  and  Burnbridge, 
Conn.,  are  probably  descended  from  Edmund  Lockwood.  M.  D..  freeman.  May  13,  1631,  was 
of  Cambridge.  Mass.,  in  1632.  and  probably  removed  to  Connecticut.  Lieut.  Jonathan 
and  Lieut.  Greshem  Lockwood  were  prominent  men  in  their  day.  and  Grin  Byington. 
bn.  Nov.  11,  1783,  from  Huntington.  Vt.,  and  Josiah  and  Martin  Mead  from  Underbill, 
Vt.,  were  volunteers  in  Battle  of  Plattsburgh,  Sept.,  1814.  (Vt.  Military  Records.) 

Dr.  Mason  Mead.  bn.  Dec.  6,  1787,  died  Feb.  2,  1858,  md.  in  1809  Clarissa,  dau.  of  Rev. 
Jared  and  Rebecca  (Porter)  Byington,  bn.  Apr.  1,  1788.  died  1875.  and  had  4  sons  and  4 
daughters,  1,  Fi-ancis  M.,  bn.  July  16,  1810,  died  June  14,  1897,  md.  Apr.  22,  1838,  Jane, 
dau.  of  Jeremiah  and  Catherine  (Closson)  Fonda,  bn.  Sept.  11,  1818.  died  Nov.  6,  1870. 
and  had  dau..  Clara  .1..  b.  May  13,  1841,  died  Feb.  15.  1905,  md.  Mar.  6,  1866.  Andrew 
Craig,  bn.  Dec.  21,  1839  died  Dec.  6.  1891,  farmer  of  Peru.  N.  Y..  children.  Ruth.  bn.  Mar. 
11,  1867,  died  July  14,  1877,  Cora  Emma,  bn.  Mar.  2.  1871.  a  trained  nurse.  Carrie  Ella, 
bn.  Mar.  2,  1871  (twins),  md.  Aug.  31,  1892,  Leslie  Clough,  and  had  3  children.  Corrine, 
bn.  Sept.  10,  1894,  and  Kenneth,  bn.  June  28,  1902,  and  son  Cornelius,  bn.  Dec.  1,  1844. 
died  Oct.  26,  1851.  (Note.  “Jellis  Fonda  came  from  Holland  and  settled  near  Schenec¬ 
tady,  N.  Y.,  and  had  son  Abram,  who  had  son  Cornelius,  who  md.  Elizabeth  Miller  of 
Claverack.  N.  Y.  and  had  son  Jeremiah,  who  md.  Catherine  Closson.  and  had  dau.  Jane, 
bn.  Sept.  11.  1818  [as  above  stated].  Fonda,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Mohawk  River  in 
Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y.,  was  named  from  Domo  Fonda,  who  removed  from  Schenectady 
and  settled  there  in  1751,  bn.  in  1696,  died  May  22,  1780,  bad  sons  John.  Jellis  and  Adam 
[see  N.  Y.  State  Gazetteer,  p.  415)];  2,  Juliaette  B.,  bn.  Jan.  17,  1812,  died  Nov.  11,  1894, 
md.  in  1843  George  E.  Paine,  bn.  May  5,  1818.  died  Aug.  15.  1890,  had  dau.,  Emma  Louise, 
bn.  Sept.  17,  1844,  who  md.  Samuel  Buck  of  Crown  Point,  N.  Y.  (for  family,  see  Buck 
Hist,  and  Gen.) ;  3,  Sidney  B.,  bn.  Apr.  11,  1814,  died  Oct.  2,  1863,  md.  1st  in  1838 
Pamelia  Thayer,  who  died  in  1839  and  in  1840  md.  2d  Maryette  B.  McLaughlin  of  Platts¬ 
burgh,  bn.  in  1818,  died  i\Iar.  3,  1847.  children.  Henry  'V'.,  bn.  Oct.  25.  1840,  died  Nov.  26, 
1844,  Charles  E.,  bn.  July  26,  1842,  Helen,  bn.  !Mar.  5,  1845,  died  Apr.  5.  1847,  and  he  m<l. 
3d  wife.  Jane  Seymour  in  1849,  and  had  son  Leslie,  bn.  in  1862;  4,  George  V..  bn.  May  22. 
1816,  md.  1st  Lucia  A.  McLaughlin,  bn.  1818,  died  July  6.  1857,  and  had  only  son,  Edgar 
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H..  who  died  Oct.  6,  1846  (buried  in  Riverside  Gem.,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. ),  md.  2d,  Mar.  12, 
1860,  Hannah  M.  Degroff  and  resided  in  Rutland,  Vt.,  as  “master  mechanic"  for  the 
Baxters,  where  he  and  she  died  childless  (about  1904  and  1905)  ;  5,  Anna  R.,  bn.  Mar. 
12,  1818,  md.  1st  Samuel  Elder,  who  died  .July  6,  1869,  and  she  md.  2d  Sam’l  James, 
without  issue;  6,  Mary  E.,  bn.  Sept.  11,  1820,  md.  July  27,  1854,  Thomas  Cooper  Clayton,  bn. 
in  Newark,  N.  J.,  May  7,  1804,  and  had  Mellie  M.,  bn.  May  7,  1855,  Clara  Anna,  bn.  Oct.  15, 
1857,  and  Wm.,  bn.  Oct.  1,  1859  (died  in  infancy) ;  Mellie  Mary,  bn.  May  7,  1855,  md. 
Jan.  1,  1872,  Thos.  W.  Owens  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  and  had  6  sons  (3  of  whom  are  living), 
viz.:  Chas.  W.,  bn.  June  17,  1873,  md.  Mar.  5,  1896,  Nina  Kizer  (and  have  2  adopted 
children),  Frank  L.,  bn.  Jan.  2,  1875,  md.  Sept.  29,  1920,  Pearl  Ocourens,  Albert  R.,  bn. 
Sept.  23,  1881,  md.  Dec.  25,  1908,  Mary  Breen,  and  have  Albert  Francis,  bn.  Sept.  7,  1910, 
Clara  A.  Clayton,  bn.  Oct.  15,  1857,  md.  Sept.  15,  1880,  Clement  J.  Harper  of  Middletown, 
Ind.,  and  have  son,  Frederick  C.,  bn.  Apr.  16,  1886,  md.  1st  Ethel  Brankers,  and  had 
son,  James,  hn.  Jan.  29,  1910,  md.  2d  wife,  Lydia  Leets  of  Chicago',  and  have  son,  Clayton, 
bn.  Oct.  25,  1919;  7,  Sarah  M.,  bn.  Aug.  11,  1823,  died  July  2,  1905,  md.  in  1848,  Charles  E. 
Paine,  bn.  Feb.  2,  1821,  died  May  24,  1892,  and  had  2  children,  1,  Fred  Howard,  bn.  Sept. 
25,  1849,  died  Aug.  15,  1893,  md.  in  1887  Mary  L.  Wilkins  of  Highland-on-the-Hudson, 
N.  Y.,  and  had  4  children,  Howard,  bn.  1888,  Helen,  bn.  1889,  Charley,  bn.  1891,  and 
Dorothy,  bn.  1893,  2,  Ida  E.,  bn.  Mar.  27,  1852,  md.  in  1881  Lucian  M.,  son  of  Jared  and 
Susan  Mead,  bn.  Sept.  6,  1852,  and  had  6  children,  1,  Charles  H.,  bn.  Oct.  11,  1882,  died 
Nov.  7,  1891,  2,  Florence  A.,  bn.  Apr.  10,  1884,  md.  Edward  Sager  of  Colchester,  Vt.,  June 
18,  1905,  3,  Edna  C.,  bn.  Feb.  9,  1886,  md.  1st  in  1901  Barnal  Coon,  2d  John  R.  Ray  in 
1906,  and  have  children,  Ida  J.,  Robert,  and  Tenneth,  reside  in  Glen  Mar,  S.  C.,  4,  Francis 
M..  bn.  May  27.  1888  (unmarried),  5,  Jessie  P.,  bn.  Apr.  2,  1891,  md.  John  J.  Cota  in 
Dec.,  1905,  and  have  son,  Walter,  and  6,  James  W.,  bn.  June  20,  1893,  died  June  27, 
1895;  and  8,  Jared  B.,  bn.  Dec.  14,  1825,  died  Mar.  5,  1882,  md.  in  1849  Susan  Gale,  bn. 
Sept.  3,  1827.  died  Nov.  24,  1884,  and  had  4  children,  1,  Lillian  R.,  bn.  July  3,  1850,  died 
June  7,  1909,  md.  in  1890  Joseph  Bombard,  he  died  in  Oct.,  1901,  childless,  2,  Lucian  M., 
bn.  Sept.  6,  1852,  md.  in  1881,  Ida  E.  Paine  (see  family  above),  3,  George  P.,  bn.  Sept. 
3.  1857,  and  died  in  1922,  single,  and  4,  Ellen  A.,  bn.  Sept.  1,  1859  or  1862,  md.  Mar.  21, 
1885,  George  M.  Kempton  of  Essex  June.,  Vt.,  and  now  reside  in  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y., 
music  dealer,  and  have  6  children,  1,  Carl  H.,  bn.  Sept.  28,  1886,  md.  Apr.,  1917,  Ruth 
Alexander,  2,  Anetie  L.,  bn.  Oct.  17,  1890,  md.  Oct.  10,  1912,  Robert  Seymour,  3,  Dr. 
Earl  James,  bn.  May  10,  1892,  grail.  Syracuse  College  of  Medicine,  1917,  md.  July  17,  1918, 
Florence  M.  White,  4.  Jessie  M.,  bn.  June  29,  1894,  5,  Howard  C.,  bn.  Oct.  2,  1895,  md. 
Oct.  7,  1920,  Edith  Littlejohn,  and  6,  Ruth  L.,  bn.  Oct.  10,  1897. 

Note.  For  a  “Genealogy  of  the  Descendants  of  Wm.  and  John  Boyington,  who 
emigrated  from  Yorkshire,  England  in  1638  and  settled  in  Rowley,  Essex  Co.,  Mass., 
pp.  262-282,  and  Boynton  Family  History,  p.  280,  by  J.  F.  Boynton,  Georgetown,  Mass., 
1884.  Also  ‘Am.  Boynton  Directory,’  1884,  8  vo.,  147  pages.” 

“David  Byington,  md.  Mehitable  Ren,  and  had  son.  Rev.  Jared,  bn.  Dec.  11,  1757, 
died  in  1827,  md.  Rebecca,  dau.  of  Thomas,  bn.  Feb.  3,  1673,  died  in  1755,  and  Mehitable 
(W’ineched)  Porter  of  Weymouth,  Mass.,  bn.  June  5,  1761,  died  in  1837,  had  11  children, 
6  boys  and  5  girls.  1,  Isaac,  bn.  Aug.  12,  1779;  2,  Asahel,  bn.  Feb.  1.  1781;  3,  Orren,  bn. 
Nov.  11,  1783;  4,  Jesse,  bn.  Nov.  15,  1785;  5,  Clarissa,  bn.  Apr.  1,  1788,  md.  in  1809  Dr. 
Mason  Mead  of  Essex,  Vt.,  died  about  1875;  6,  Rebecca,  bn.  Feb.  19,  1790;  7,  Anna,  bn. 
Feb.  29.  1792,  md.  Leonard  Denning  of  Middlebury,  Vt.;  8,  Stephen,  bn.  Sept.  20,  1794, 
md.  Sarah  Houyt  of  Georgetown,  Mass.;  9,  Mehitable,  bn.  Sept.  15,  1796;  10,  Sally,  bn. 
Aug.  6.  1798;  and  11,  Jared,  bn.  Dec.  31,  1800,  died  in  1870.  Rev.  Jared  Byington  went 
from  Waterbury,  Conn,  to  Hinesburg,  Vt.,  in  1807,  a  local  preacher  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 
He  invented  and  patented  steel  hoes  and  pitchforks,  and  also  a  machine  for  cutting 
nails." 

History  iiiid  Genealogy  of  the  Viall  Family  (Continued  from  p.  (i2  of  First  Book). 

George  Viall  and  family  of  Twickenham,  Middlesex  Co.,  England,  early  with  “coat 
of  arms"  (see  "Buck  Hist,  and  Gen.,  pp.  60-61  and  62”).  From  there  John,  Sr.,  bn.  1618, 
emigrated  with  his  family  to  Boston,  Mass.,  about  1639,  died  1686.  John,  Jr.,  in  Salem 
and  Swansea,  1679,  and  John  2d  in  Newport,  family  settling  in  Portmouth  and  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.,  1690  to  1789;  in  Revolution  and  at  commencement  of  its  spinning  industry. 
For  Genealogy,  see  descendants  of  John,  “Who  was  in  Revolutionary  service  from 
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Bunker  Hill  to  Yorktown,"  by  David  .Jillson  of  South  Attleboro,  Mass.,  8  vo.,  37  pages, 
to  1847  or  1879. 

From  John  2d  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  after  close  of  Revolution.  Philip,  son  of  John,  with 
4  sons,  wife  and  dau.  emigrated  to-  Willsboro.  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y..  was  then  in  Census  of 
1790,  and  had  children.  \Ym.,  hn.  1792;  John,  hn.  1794;  Erastus,  civil  engineer,  settled  in 
Chicago;  and  Samuel  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.;  and  daughters  Betsy,  Sallj*.  Charity.  Zulima  and 
Avis.  John,  father  of  Wm.,  resided  in  Willsboro  and  had  son,  John,  residing  on  “Viall 
Hill."  Bouquet,  Essex,  in  1876,  who  had  sons.  Wm.,  oldest  son  of  John  and  Mary 
(Eldridge)  Viall,  bn.  Sept.  14.  1792,  died  Feb.  26.  1855,  md.  in  1920,  Mary,  dau.  of  John 
Greely,  cousin  of  Horace,  bn.  Apr.  14,  1796  in  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  died  Jan.  24,  1875  in 
Westport,  N.  Y.  Children;  Elmers,  bn.  Feb.  6,  died  Mar.  6.  1821;  Alanscn  S..  bn.  in 
Essex.  N.  Y.,  May  26,  1822;  Ransom  M.,  bn.  in  Essex,  Feb.  14,  1825,  Ann  P.,  bn.  in  Essex. 
Aug.  25,  1827;  John  G.,  bn.  in  Westport,  Nov.  12,  1829;  Mary  E..  bn.  in  Westport,  May  22, 
1832;  Charles  E.,  bn.  Jan.  12,  1834,  died  Jan.  15,  1838;  Asa  E.,  bn.  Apr.  16.  1836;  and 
Henry  H.,  bn.  Aug.  26,  1840,  md.  Lizzie  Loyd  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  settled  in  the  West, 
having  one  son. 

Alanson  S.  Viall,  bn.  May  26.  1882,  died  May  18,  1895,  md.  Sophronia,  dau.  of  John 
and  Loui.sa  (Jones)  Barker  of  Crown  Point,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  19,  1851,  and  settled  there  as 
hotel  keeper,  and  had  children,  Charles  Ralph,  bn.  May  29,  1853,  died  Oct.  25,  1867 ;  Wm. 
Barker,  bn.  May  5.  1855;  Edward  Hyde,  bn.  Nov.  6,  1858,  died  Oct.  20,  1876;  Elmer  Dike, 
bn.  Nov.  24,  1862;  and  Fred  LeGrand,  bn.  Jan.  15,  1865,  md.  Mar.  11,  1891.  Mary  Emma, 
bn.  Feb.  13,  1867,  dau.  of  Samuel  and  Emma  (Paine)  Buck  of  Crown  Point,  res.  37  Ham¬ 
ilton  St.,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  buying  and  shipping  agent  of  "D.  &  H.  Coal  Co."  there.  Chil¬ 
dren:  Frederick  Norbury,  bn.  Sept.  2,  1893,  artist,  died  in  New  York  City,  Oct.  7,  1914,  and 
Robert  Samuel,  bn.  Dec.  2,  1900,  graduate  of  the  University  of  Vt..  at  Burlington,  June 
18,  1923,  Bachelor  of  Science;  Ransom  M.  Viall,  bn.  Feb.  14,  1825,  died  in  1895  in  Phoenix. 
Ai'iz.,  md.  Aug.  24,  1809  in  California.  Mattie  M..  hn.  Nov.  8.  1848,  dau.  of  Henry  and 
Susey  (Elnod)  Allison  of  Orangeville,  Orange  Co.,  Ind.,  and  had  3  children.  Charles  Wm., 
bn.  .iune  2.  1870,  Ada  E.,  bn.  Oct.  31,  1871.  md.  Mar.  22,  1886,  diaries  H.  Whitefield,  and 
had  children,  Mattie  M.,  bn.  in  1887,  and  Lucy  May,  bn.  in  1888;  and  Alice  C.,  bn.  Aug. 
11,  1876  in  California. 

Ann  P.  Viall.  bn.  Aug.  25.  1827,  md.  Oct.  28,  1848,  Freeborn  H.  Page,  merchant  of 
Westport,  N.  Y.,  bn.  in  Hyde  Park,  Lamoille  Co.,  Vt.,  Feb.  10,  1824,  son  of  Lorenzo  and 
Mary  Page.  Children:  Evelyn,  bn.  Apr.  17.  1851,  md.  D.  C.  Holcomb;  and  Wm.  Walter, 
bn.  Jan.  5,  1860,  died  Aug.  24,  1880.  She  died  July  21,  1891  in  Westport,  N.  Y. 

John  G.  Viall,  bn.  Nov.  12,  1829,  died  Sept.  1.  i913.  md.  in  Washington.  D.  C..  Aug.  19. 
1865,  Estelle  Boswell,  hn.  in  Maryland,  Sept.  23,  1844,  dau.  of  James  W.  and  Mary  S. 
(Doude)  Boswell.  Children;  Lenore  Sabrina,  bn.  Nov.  24.  1866,  md.  1st  Richard  J. 
Rooney,  2(1  Rolla  S.  Jackson,  children,  James  Clarence,  bn.  May  8,  1868,  Alanson  Logan, 
bn.  Jan.  30.  1872.  and  John  Eldridge,  bn.  Aug.  11,  1878.  John  G.  Viall  was  captain, 
raised  to  colonel,  of  the  5th  N.  Y.  Cavalry  from  Crown  Point,  N.  Y.,  a  Civil  War  veteran, 
and  is  hurled  in  the  National  Cemetery  at  Arlington,  Va.  She  died  in  Washington.  D.  C., 
in  1891. 

Mary  E.  Viall,  bn.  May  22.  1832,  md.  1st  Mar.  20,  1856,  Orlando  A.  Sayre  of  Ticon- 
deroga,  N.  Y.,  bn.  in  1921,  son  of  Stephen  and  Phoebe  (Hodkiss)  Sayre,  he  died  Feb.  2, 
1860,  and  she  md.  2d,  Oct.  8.  1867,  Benj.  F.  Whitney  of  Essex,  N.  Y.,  bn.  Oct.  11,  1810,  son 
of  Benj.  F.  and  Betsy  (Bragg)  Whitney,  he  died  Mar.  2,  1879.  Children:  Eliza  M. 
Sayre,  bn.  June  1,  1857,  md.  Sept.  21,  1877,  John  W.  Cross,  residence  Wadams  Mills. 
Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Asa  E.  Viall,  hn.  Apr.  16,  1836.  md.  Nov.  17,  1860,  Harriet  Meeker,  hn.  Apr.  12,  1840 
in  Lewis.  N.  Y.,  dau.  of  Joseph  and  Betsy  M.  (Woodruff)  Sleeker.  Children:  Francis  C., 
bn.  Apr.  15,  1862,  md.  B>Ton  B.  Howard,  children.  Burr  V.,  bn.  in  1888.  Asa  L.,  bn.  in 
1892;  and  Minnie,  bn.  June  6,  died  Aug.  26,  1865,  residence  Westport,  N.  Y.  He  died 
Mar.  22,  1919;  she  died  1893. 

Wm.  B.  Viall,  son  of  Alanson  S..  hn.  in  Crown  Point.  N.  Y.,  Mar.  5,  1855,  died  in 
Apr..  1911,  md.  Sept.  24,  1877,  Ella  M.,  dau.  of  Isaac  and  Eunice  (Wells)  Spaulding,  bn. 
Nov.  4,  1856,  and  bad  6  children,  1,  Harry  Barker,  bn.  Feb.  11.  1879  in  Crown  Point,  md. 
Oct.  28,  1908,  IMaud,  dau.  of  Wm.  and  Eva  (Stafford)  Parsons  of  Beekmantown.  N.  Y.,  bn. 
Oct.  10,  1883,  and  have  2  children.  Wm.  Parsons,  bn.  Apr.  3,  1912,  and  John  Barker,  bn. 
Feb.  1,  1917  in  Plattsburgh,  where  they  reside;  2,  Bertha  Amelia,  bn.  Mar.  17.  1882  in 
Witherbee,  N.  Y.,  md.  June  16,  1917,  Dewey  A.  Forbush.  merchant  of  Whitehall,  N.  Y., 
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and  have  2  children,  Eunice  J.,  bn.  May  26.  1910,  and  Allen,  bn.  Dec.  26,  191-3;  3,  Bessie 
Addia,  bn.  July  22,  1884,  md.  Apr.  14,  1908,  Fred  C.  Pyper  of  Flint,  Genesee  Co.,  Mich., 
and  have  2  children,  Wm.  P.,  bn.  Sept.  8,  1909,  and  Donald,  bn.  Dec.  8,  1911;  4,  Mary 
Ella,  bn.  June  17,  1886,  md.  June  6.  1914,  B.  A.  Hanlin  of  Whitehall,  and  have  one  child, 
Helen  Martha,  bn.  Apr.  28,  1920;  5,  Grace,  bn.  Jan.  2, 1809,  md.  Aug.  1, 1910,  Wm.  H.  Howard, 
children,  Phillis  G.,  died  in  infancy,  Elizabeth  G.,  bn.  Sept.  8,  1913,  and  Virginia,  bn. 
July  7,  1918.  reside  in  Springfield,  Windsor  Co.,  Vt.;  and  6,  Edward  J.,  bn.  June  26,  1892 
in  Plattsburgh,  md.  Aug.  20,  1919,  Elizabeth  White  of  Flint,  Mich.,  she  died  Apr.  28,  1920. 
The  widow  of  Wm.  B.  Viall  md.  Aug.  20,  1914,  W.  H.  Helma,  a  wealthy  widower  of  Port 
Henry,  N.  Y.,  where  they  reside. 

Elmer  D.  Viall,  son  of  Alanscn  S.,  bn.  Nov.  24,  1862,  died  June  6,  1923,  md.  Apr.  6, 
1887.  Belle  G..  dau.  of  Edgar  D.  and  Lizzie  (Maloney)  Scagel,  bn.  in  Stanbridge,  P.  Q., 
Sept.  8,  1865,  later  of  Crown  Point,  N.  Y.  Children:  Ralph,  bn.  Oct.  24,  1890;  Raymond  G., 
bn.  Aug.  22,  1892,  died  Sept.  1,  1893;  Gertrude  Eliza,  bn.  May  13,  1895,  md.  1st  Cady  Hol¬ 
lister,  son  of  Wm.  E.  and  Annie  E.  (Van  Vorst)  Cross  of  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  bn.  Nov.,  1890, 
md.  Apr.,  1917,  he  died  Dec.  25,  1917,  and  she  md.  2d  George  Russell,  son  of  Wm.  F.  Jones 
of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  have  2  sons,  George  Russell,  Jr.,  bn.  May  20,  1921,  and  Gordon  Lee, 
bn.  Sept.  22,  1923;  and  Katherine,  bn.  Jan.  12,  1902. 

Ralph,  son  of  Elmer  D.,  bn.  Oct.  24,  1890,  md.  Sept.  23,  1922,  Mary  Adelaide,  dau.  of 
George  R.  Moore,  bn.  Aug.  21,  1900.  of  Chicago,  where  they  reside. 

The  Stephens  Family  in  England  and  Descendants  in  America,  by  Dr.  George  T. 

Ste]»hens,  .3.)h  West  SSth  St.,  New  York  City.  “Stephen  Genealogy,”  Some  Descend¬ 
ants  of  the  Fltz  Stephens  Family  in  Flngland  and  New  England,  by  C.  Ellis 

Stephens,  LL.  D.,  Ill  Montague  St.,  Brooklyn,  Y.  Privately  Printed,  New  I'ork 

1904  (and  Other  American  Stephen  Genealogies). 

The  Norman  house  of  Fitz  Stephen  originally  took  its  cognomen  from  the  Christian 
name  borne  in  honor  of  St.  Stephens,  the  first  Martyr  of  the  Church,  and  in  transition, 
the  Fitz  was  finally  dropped  as  usual  later  on. 

There  was  a  Roger  Fitz  Stephen  and  an  Airard  Fitz  Stephen,  a  nobleman  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  who  was  placed  by  Wm.  the  Conqueror  in  command  of  the  “Mora,"  the  ship 
presented  by  his  Duchess  and  eventual  Queen,  Matilda  of  Flanders,  for  his  personal 
use  in  the  fleet  conveying  the  Norman  forces  to  England,  for  the  Battle  of  Hastings, 
1066.  The  Fitz  Stephen  family  came  over  with  Wm.  the  Conqueror  and  were  feudal 
barons  in  Gloucestershire  from  the  reign  of  King  Henry  2d,  first  of  the  Plantagenets 
(1154).  Before  him  King  Stephen,  royal  son  of  Stephen,  Earl  of  Blois,  and  Adelia, 
dau.  of  Wm.  the  Conqueror,  bn.  in  1105,  and  by  marriage  with  Maud,  dau.  of  Count 
Eustice,  Baron  of  Normandy,  he  was  formally  elected  and  crowned  on  St.  Stephens’ 
day,  Dec.  26.  1135. 

In  that  reign  Ralph  Fitz  Stephen,  Baron  of  Wapley,  1131,  and  his  father  Wm.,  after¬ 
wards  chief  justice  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  England,  were  jointly  high  sheriffs  of  the 
shire,  a  position  then  of  such  influence  that  there  was  no  effort  to  make  it  hereditary 
in  the  noble  families. 

Wm.  Fitz  Stephen,  English  historian,  the  Monk  of  Canterbury,  has  left  us  the  first 
picture  of  London  and  its  suburbs  in  1184,  and  a  very  vivid  one  it  is.  “On  the  west 
higher  up  on  the  bank  of  the  River  Thames  the  royal  palace  rears  its  head,  an  incom¬ 
parable  structure,  furnished  with  a  breastwork  and  bastions,  at  distance  of  two  miles 
from  the  walls  of  the  city,  yet  conjoined  and  surrounded  by  a  continuous  suburb.  He 
speaks  of  its  wealth,  commerce,  grandeur  and  magnificence,  of  the  mildness  of  the 
climate,  the  beauty  of  the  citizen’s  gardens,  and  orchards  on  all  sides  without  the  houses 
of  the  suburbs.  On  the  north  side  are  the  farmyards  and  pastures,  and  plain  meadows, 
and  cornfields,  yielding  plentiful  increase,  and  filling  the  barns  with  corn,  and  with 
sweet,  clear  and  wholesome  springs  and  famous  salubrious  wells,  frequented  by  scholars 
and  youths  of  the  city  in  the  summer  evenings,  when  they  walk  forth  to  take  the  air, 
and  flowing  streams  turning  water  mills  with  pleasant  noise.  Not  far  off  is  the  vast 
forest  of  Middlesex,  with  its  densely  wooded  thickets,  its  covets  of  game,  harts,  bucks, 
does,  boars  and  wild  bulls,  and  when  the  ‘Moorfields,  on  the  north  are  frozen  over,  the 
young  men  went  out  to  slide  and  skate  and  sport  on  the  ice.'"  (Enc.  Brit..  Vol.  14, 
p.  844.) 
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In  the  College  and  Office  of  Heraldry  may  be  found  the  various  “Coats  of  Arms"  of 
this  family  conferred  and  confined  to  England.  The  Coat  of  Arms,  for  both  the  English 

and  American  branches  is  usually  as  follows:  “Pr  chevron,  azure  and  argent,  in  chief, 

two  falcons  volant,  or  rising."  This  designates  a  shield  divided  by  an  inverted  Y,  the 
upper  half  blue  and  the  lower  half  silver ;  in  the  upper  half  are  two  falcons  of  gold, 
in  the  attitude  of  opening  their  wings  to  begin  flying.  There  are  also  many  Crests  and 
Mottoes,  the  Motto,  “Files-Stephani,"  and  “Byde  Tyme”  (old  English  for  “Abide  time") 
are  used  here  with  the  crest  of  a  Falcon  or  Eagle.  The  Hon.  Charles  G.  Stephens  of 
Brownhouse,  Clinton.  Mass.,  hn.  Sept.  16,  1821,  died  June  13,  1897.  son  of  Hon.  Godfrey, 

son  of  Josiah  (first  emigi-ant  of  Claremont,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  H.,  in  an  Illustrated  Book¬ 

plate.  adopted  the  above  and  used  “Bide  Time.”  Sir  Thomas  Stephens,  son  of  Sir 
Edward  of  the  Manor  of  Little  Sodbury  in  Gloucestershire.  England  (where  there  are 
many  Stephens  of  note  and  distinction)  was  high  sheriff  in  1671,  and  brother  of  John 
Stephens  of  Guildford,  Conn.,  in  1671.  ancestor  of  the  American  line  in  the  New  Haven 
Colony.  Wm.,  an  English  colonial  present  in  America  (1671-1753).  Josiah  Stephens 
was  a  descendant  who  settled  in  Claremont,  N.  H.,  was  Lieut.  Col.  of  the  19th  N.  H. 
Reg.,  2d  Battalion  in  1785,  and  John  Stephens  before  him,  was  in  the  12th  Brigade  with 
Gen.  Stark  at  the  Battle  of  Bennington,  Aug.  16,  1777. 

From  Caverly's  Hist,  of  Pittsford,  Yt.,  by  A.  M.  Caverly.  DI.  U.,  1872.  p.  32  and 
Appendix  726,  we  have  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  Stephens  family  there,  as  follows: 
Roger  Stephens  was  the  elder  son  of  John  Stephens  (hatter  by  profession),  was  bn.  in 
Wales.  England,  about  1700,  emigrated,  md.  and  located  first  at  Quaker  Hill.  N.  Y.,  about 
1722.  He  had  two  sons,  Roger,  bn.  1730,  and  Benjamin,  bn.  1734,  came  to  Pittsford.  Yt., 
in  1770.  He  died  in  1828. 

Roger  Stephens,  son  of  Roger,  bn.  1730,  md.  Mary,  sister  of  Capt.  Ephram  Doolittle 
of  Pittsford.  Yt.,  and  had  children,  1,  Roger.  Jr.;  2,  Abel;  3.  Ephram;  4.  Elihu;  5.  :Moses; 
and  6,  Abigail,  who  md.  Nov.  1,  1776.  Darius,  son  of  David  Crippen.  Roger  Stephens 
removed  to  Bastard.  Canada  about  1796  and  died  there  in  1808. 

Roger  Stephens,  Jr.,  son  of  Roger  and  Mary,  md.  in  1773,  Martha  Doolittle,  and  had 
children,  1.  Martha,  md.  a  Burrett;  2,  Guy;  and  3,  Christopher.  Roger  Stephens.  Jr., 
was  drowned  in  Canada,  shooting  ilucks  near  Rideau  River,  where  he  resided.  His 
wife  died  in  western  New  York  State. 

Ephram  Stephens,  son  of  Roger  and  Mary.  md.  and  had  children,  1,  Moses  R.;  2, 
Christian!;  3.  Rhodian;  and  4.  Polly.  He  died  of  smallpox  in  Lower  Canada. 

Elihu.  sen  of  Roger  ami  Marv  Stephens,  md.  Lvdia  Haskins.  He  died  in  Canada  in 
1830. 

Abel  Stephens,  son  of  Roger  and  Mary,  md.  Nov.  21,  1778,  Eunice,  dau.  of  Isaac  and 
Elizabeth  (Waters)  Buck,  bn.  Nov.  11,  1858  of  Pittsford.  Vt.,  and  had  children,  1,  Abel, 
Jr.  (died  in  Canada  in  1860);  2,  Elizabeth;  3.  Eunice;  4,  Uriah  (moveil  to  Kentucky  and 
died  there);  5,  Alfred;  6,  Isaac;  7,  David  B.;  and  8,  Horace.  Abel  Stephens  removed 
to  Bastard.  Canada,  in  1796  and  died  there  in  1816. 

Note.  Abel  Stephens,  son  of  Roger,  on  the  21st  of  Nov..  1779,  bought  145  acres  of 
land  of  his  father  for  $400,  known  as  the  late  Deming  Gosham  farm,  and  repaired  the 
hou.se  and  sold  his  farm  to  Icabod  Cross,  Mar.  4,  1793,  and  resided  there  till  1796.  when 
he  removed  to  Bastard,  Leeds  Co..  Canada,  where  he  died  in  1816,  and  she  died  in 
1828.  Although  a  Baptist  at  first,  we  are  informed  that  he  was  a  man  of  earnest  piety, 
and  a  preacher  of  the  Methodist  doctrine  and  later  became  a  deacon  and  elder.  We  are 
informed  that  Abel,  Jr.,  eldest  son  of  Abel  and  Eunice  (Buck)  Stephens,  resided  at  first 
on  his  father’s  farm  in  Pittsford,  then  married  and  the  family  were  located  at  Litch¬ 
field,  Conn.,  and  finally  to  near  Toronto,  Canada,  where  he  died  in  1860.  They  had 
8  children,  5  of  which  were  born  before  leaving  Litchfield,  the  others  in  Canada,  as 
follows,  viz.:  Uriah.  1780;  Eunice.  1782;  Harmon,  M.  D.,  1784;  Gilbert,  M.  D..  1786; 
Marianna,  1788;  Joel.  1790;  Elizabeth.  1793;  and  Seth  Buck.  1795.  Abel  Stephens,  Jr., 
was  a  surveyor  and  had  choice  land  grants  near  Toronto.  Uriah  md.  Mary  Anna,  dau.  of 
Obediah  Gilbert  of  Huntington.  Fairfield  Co..  Conn.  Eunice  md.  in  Canada  and  left 
there  in  War  of  1812  for  United  States,  where  she  ilied  in  1819.  Elizabeth,  the  dau.  of 
Uriah,  bn.  in  1843,  md.  John  Dodds  of  Lincoln.  Neb.,  and  have  daughters.  Marhyna,  Eliza¬ 
beth.  and  Etta,  of  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Note.  This  was  received  by  Sam’l  Buck  from  a  reliable  party  of  ilescendants  in  the 
west,  as  being  “the  family  record"  of  Abel  Stephens.  Sr.  and  Eunice  Buck’s  family  of 
Pittsford,  Yt.,  and  Litchfield.  Conn.,  as  follows,  viz..  9  children:  1.  Uriah  S.,  1780.  md. 
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Marrianna  Gilbert,  and  had  children,  Mariam,  Harmon,  Gilbert,  Stephen  and  Eunice;  2, 
Abel,  Jr.,  md,  1st  Ruth  Huntley,  and  had  children,  Cindy,  Nancy,  Henry,  Willison  and 
Palmer,  and  by  2d  wife,  Phoebe  Knowlton,  children,  Nora,  Stephen,  Thomas,  George, 
Israel  and  Mercy;  3,  Betsy,  md.  Lemuel  Haskin,  and  had  one  dau.,  Lanah  or  Lena;  4, 
Elihu  (drowned  young);  5,  Eunice,  md.  Clarence  Haskin,  and  had  children,  Ira,  Alpheus 
and  Rosina;  6,  Alfred,  md.  Ruby  Halliday  and  settled  in  Nappanee,  Ontario,  Can.;  7, 
Isaac,  1787,  md.  Elizabeth  Day,  1814,  children,  Chester,  Adolphus,  Laura,  Delorma,  Melissa 
and  Rufus  M.;  8,  David,  md.  Abigail  Phelps,  and  had  children,  Belvie,  James,  George, 
Eliza  and  Sally;  and  9,  Horace,  md.  Phoebe  Houghton,  and  had  children,  Alpheus  and  a 
dau.,  Phoebe,  settled  in  Michigan  City,  Laport  Co.,  Ind.,  in  1834. 

Benjamin  Stephens,  brother  of  Roger,  bn.  in  1733,  died  June  9,  1803,  resided  in 
Nine  Partners,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  In  1773  he  moved  to  Manchester,  Vt.,  and  next 
year  to  Pittsford,  Vt.,  md.  Hopestill,  dau.  of  Luther  Shaw  of  Lanesboro,  Mass.,  bn.  in 
1735,  died  Oct.  1C,  1810.  Children;  1,  James,  md.  a  Douglass,  moved  in  1784  to  Bastard, 
Upper  Canada;  2,  Jonathan,  md.  Lucy,  dau.  of  Richard  Adams,  moved  to  Canada;  3, 
Dan'l,  died  June  1,  1829,  md.  Mary.  dau.  of  Wni.  H.  and  Clarissa  (Adams)  Rowe  of  Man¬ 
chester,  Vt.,  died  in  1862;  4,  Benj.,  Jr.  md.  Lydia,  dau.  of  Elisha  and  Betsy  (Pratt) 
Field;  he  died  in  Cornwall,  Vt.,  in  1815;  5,  Simeon,  bn.  1767,  died  Sept.  2,  1847,  md.  in 
1786,  Anna  Martin  of  Shaftsbury,  Vt.,  bn.  in  1742,  died  Jan.  6,  1804;  6,  Wm.;  7,  Hope.still, 
md.  Sam'l  Ellsworth,  Jr.,  died  in  Canada;  8,  Nancy,  md.  Richard  Adams,  died  in  Canada; 
9,  Sam'l,  md.  in  Canada;  and  10,  Seymore,  md.  Mary  Dutton. 

Noth.  Nearly  all  the  descendants  of  this  family  may  be  found  in  Caverly’s  Hist,  of 
Pittsford,  Vt.,  Appendix. 

Note.  Roger  Stephens,  Jr.,  brother  of  Ephram,  in  1774  or  early  in  1775,  built  a 
grist  mill  in  Pittsford,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stephens  Brook  near  the  old  ford,  on  a  15 
acre  lot,  given  by  the  “Proprietors  of  the  town  in  1772  for  a  Mill  privilage.”  During 
the  Revolutionary  War  his  family  abode  in  Pittsford,  and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
he  espoused  the  cause  of  England  and  was  suspected  of  aiding  and  proscribed  and  finally 
retired  to  Canada.  His  farm  was  confiscated  and  sold  to  Benjamin  Stephens,  June  13, 
1783.  It  is  not  probable  that  he  remained  here  long,  for  he  took  his  mill  stones  and  other 
movable  property,  rafting  it  down  on  Otter  Creek  to  Middlebury,  Vt.,  20  miles  away,  and 
set  up  a  grist  mill  there  at  the  falls  on  Otter  Creek  for  a  time  and  then  sold  out,  for 
after  the  war  he  settled  in  Canada,  near  Rideau  River,  in  which  some  years  later  he  was 
drowned  while  shooting  ducks.  His  wife  did  not  long  survive  him.  They  had  one  dau., 
Martha,  wiio  md.  John  Burrett  and  whose  descendants  now  live  in  Canada.  They  also 
had  two  sons,  Guy  and  Christopher,  both  left  Canada  at  an  early  age  and  have  not  been 
heard  from  since. 


Pittsford,  Vt.,  ill  its  Karliest  Heliitioiiships  of  the  Bucks,  Stephens  and  Other  Families 

There.  .Also  the  Rise  of  the  .Alethodist,  Baptist  and  Congregational  Churches  in| 

KnglaiKl  and  .America, 

Pittsford,  Rutland  Co.,  Vt.,  first  settled  in  1769,  was  a  frontier  town  26  mile.s  south¬ 
easterly  from  Crown  Point.  N.  Y.,  on  the  “old  military  road,"  with  two  picket  forts, 
“Mott"  and  “Vengeance,"  at  junction  of  Furnice  River  and  Otter  Creek,  the  most  north¬ 
ern  post  on  the  east  side  of  the  Green  Mountains  held  by  the  Americans  during  the 
Revolution,  and  50  miles  from  “Fort  Dummer,”  near  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  built  in  1724. 

Capt.  Cooley  and  bis  recruits  from  Pittsford,  Vt.,  were  among  the  first  to  cros.s  the 
Lake  Champlain  and  to  enter  the  covered  way  and  passage  near  the  well,  and  coming 
out  to  parade  upon  the  square  within  the  fort,  with  Allen  and  Arnold,  on  that  eventful 
day.  the  morning  of  July  10,  1775,  and  with  Capt.  Cooley  was  Isaac  Buck,  Jr.,  John 
Deming,  Hopkins  Rowley  and  Ephram  Stephens.  James  Buck  was  at  Battle  of  Platts¬ 
burgh.  Sei)t.  11,  1814,  under  Capt.  Hendee,  Jr.,  and  Oric  or  Ora  Buck  was  at  Battle  of 
Arlington,  under  Capt.  James  Bentley,  Oct.  3,  1776  to  Aug.  11,  1777,  both  probable  sons 
of  Francis  and  Lucretia  Buck. 

Francis  Buck,  son  of  Justus  and  Rosemond  (Francis)  Buck  of  Saybrook,  Conn.,  bn. 
May  13,  1758.  md.  in  1779,  Lucretia  Thayer  of  Shelburne,  Vt.,  bn.  Apr.  10,  1762,  and 
resided  in  Readsborough,  Bennington  Co.,  Vt.  (in  Census  of  1790,  with  3  sons  and  1 
dau.,  pp.  83  and  126  of  Buck  Hist,  and  Gen.).  The  dau.  Sarah  Buck,  bn.  Sept.  17,  1782, 
died  Oct.  16,  1864,  md.  in  1797  Elias,  sen  of  John  and  Mary  (Stephens)  Hall,  bn.  Dec. 
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25.  1773,  died  Jau.  9.  1856,  early  settler  with  fine  residence  in  Pittsford,  Vt.,  and  had 
children,  1,  Royal,  hn.  Feb.  15,  1800,  md.  May  18,  1828,  Harriet  A.  Burnham,  bn.  Feb.  23, 
1807.  of  Windsor,  Yt.,  and  had  2  children,  Helen  Temple,  bn.  Feb.  12,  1832,  died  Oct.  25, 
1852,  and  Wm.  Boyd.  bn.  Nov.  16,  1839,  md.  Nov.  14,  1861,  Frances  Caroline  Adams;  2, 
John;  3,  Horace;  4,  Amarilla  R.;  5,  David,  bn.  Mar.  15,  1813,  md.  Apr.  18,  1842.  Eliza 
Kimball,  bn.  Oct.  11,  1816,  and  had  2  children,  Can-ie  D.,  bn.  Jan.  22,  1843,  md.  Thos.  F. 

Bogue,  Jr.,  reside  in  West,  and  Ella  H.,  bn.  Sept.  24,  1844,  md.  Edward  L.  Barnes;  6. 

Jane;  7,  Wm.  E..  bn.  July  4,  1818.  md.  May  15,  1848,  Elmira  H.  Hitchock,  bn.  Oct.  29, 
1822.  and  had  2  children,  Alice,  bn.  Oct.  23,  1850,  and  Cora  bn.  Nov.  5,  1854;  8,  Sarah  C.; 
and  9,  Caleb  C.,  all  of  Pittsford,  Vt. 

Isaac  Buck,  Jr.,  eldest  son  of  Isaac  and  Elizabeth  (Waters)  Buck,  bn.  in  New  Mil¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  May  23,  1763,  md.  about  1787.  Sarah  Hall  of  Addison,  Vt.,  bn.  Feb.  6,  1763. 
dau.  of  Elias  Hall,  son  of  Elias,  Sr.,  bn.  in  Connecticut  in  1779,  died  in  Williston,  Vt., 
Oct.  29,  1820,  who  md.  Sarah  Hitchcock,  dau.  of  Moses,  who  located  in  Pittsford,  Vt.,  and 
she  died  there  in  1814,  and  had  9  children,  Sarah.  Eunice,  Elias.  Jotham  md.  Lydia,  dau. 
of  Elijah  and  Ruth  iRich)  Adams;  Josephus,  Lovica,  John,  Ashahel  and  Wm. 

Note.  Moses  Hitchcock,  so-n  of  John,  Jr.,  md.  a  Baird  of  Chittenden,  Vt.,  and  located 
at  first  in  Pittsford,  v  t.,  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  and  finally  he  moved  to  St.  Lawrence 

Co.,  N.  Y.,  about  the  year  1806.  near  where  Isaac  Buck,  Jr.  and  family  had  located  in 

Potsdam  at  same  time. 

Gideon  Sheldon  md.  Sarah,  dau.  of  Sam'l  Waters  and  came  to  Pittsford  in  1780  from 
Dover,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.;  his  sons  Gideon.  Jr.,  Sam’l,  Thos.,  John,  and  Jeremiah  all 
afterward  settled  in  Canada  and  had  mostly  large  families  there. 

Samuel  Waters  of  Sutton.  Mass.,  came  from  “Bilmon's  Patton',"  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 
to  Pittsford,  Vt..  in  1763,  kept  the  first  tavern,  a  public  house,  in  1774.  It  was  on  the 
old  military  road  from  Charleston.  Mass,  to  Crown  Point,  N.  Y.,  passing  through  Pitts¬ 
ford,  Vt.  This  was  kept  till  Burgoyne’s  invasion,  1777,  when  he  and  his  family  fled  to 
Shaftsbury,  Vt.,  where  he  afterwards  died.  Samuel  Waters,  Jr.,  eldest  son,  afterwards 
resided  in  Pittsford,  Vt.,  in  1783  his  wife  died  and  he  afterwards  md.  Prudence  Moses. 

Dr.  Peleg  C.  Barlow,  M.  D..  eldest  son  of  Wm.,  Jr.,  graduate  of  Castleton,  Vt.,  Medical 
College,  1822,  came  to  Pittsford,  Vt.  and  md.  Lucy,  dau.  of  Alfred  Buck,  bn.  Sept.  1, 
1797,  and  resided  there  until  Nov.  28,  1838,  when  he  removed  to  Illinois.  Jirah  J..  a 
brother,  md.  July  5,  1801,  Anna,  dau.  of  Rev.  Simeon  Parmelle  of  Pittsford,  who  from 
1810  was  pastor  of  the  Malone,  N.  Y.,  Congregational  Church  for  40  years,  during  which 
time  he  gathered  one  of  the  largest  congregations  in  the  state,  outside  of  the  cities, 
by  hi.s  ministerial  labors  few  men  have  been  more  beloved. 

Of  churches,  the  first  Baptist  Church  was  organized  in  Pittsford,  Vt.,  Dec.  9.  1784, 
with  Elisha  Rich  as  pastor,  bn.  in  Sutton,  Mass.,  Apr.  2,  1740;  and  Congregational 
Church,  Oct.  20.  1773.  in  conjunction  with  the  Baptists  at  first,  with  various  ministers 
from  surrounding  towns  for  .short  terms,  until  Apr.  14,  1784;  Rev.  Eleazer  Harwood. 
Dec.  7,  1807;  Rev.  Holland  Weeks,  Jan  29,  1818;  Rev.  Asa  Messer,  Dec.  18,  1823;  Rev. 
John  Ingersoll  to  Rev.  Willard  Child,  Apr.  25,  1827,  were  installed  and  served  the  church 
and  community  to  the  best  of  their  ability  in  the  triumphs  of  the  Christian  faith.  The 
Methodist  Church  was  organized  in  1800  with  Wm.  Anson,  preacher,  to  1823,  when  he 
retired  to  Saratoga  and  died  in  1858,  respected  and  beloved  by  all.  Methodist  Camp 
Meetings  were  held  in  Pittsford  in  1815,  1817,  1821,  1836  and  1839,  with  large  audiences 
and  attendance,  and  it  is  represented  "as  having  been  a  time  of  refreshing  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour  among  them." 

Early  Methodists  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  This  denomination  arose 
in  England  in  1729  and  derived  their  name  from  the  exact  regularity  of  their  lives.  In 
1741  they  divided  into  two  parties  under  George  Whitfield  and  John  Wesley.  Tlie  former 
adopted  the  sentiments  of  Calvin,  and  the  latter  those  of  Arminius.  The  Arminian  class 
compose  the  great  body  of  Methodists  in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain.  Both  of 
those  men  were  eminently  distinguished  for  the  variety  and  extent  of  their  labors  and 
revivals  of  religion. 

The  Calvinists  denomination  cf  Christians  of  the  Congregational  order  are  chiefly 
descendants  of  the  English  Puritans  who  founded  most  of  the  early  settlements  of  New 
England.  They  derive  their  name  from  John  Calvin,  an  eminent  reformer.  (Hayward's 
Book  of  Religion.  Concord,  N.  H.,  1845.) 

Benj.  Wocster,  an  Evangelist,  early  travelled  over  the  New  England  States,  on  horse¬ 
back,  and  founded  the  Congregational  or  Union  Churches,  “with  their  spires  pointing 
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heavenward,  bearing  lightning  rods  and  copper  weather  vanes  of  the  Angel  Gabriel 
coming  from  the  east,  and  blowing  the  last  trumpet,"  and  beneath,  their  elevated  pul¬ 
pits  and  winding  stairs  to  balconies,  with  both  morning  and  afternoon  sermons,  expound¬ 
ing  the  word  of  God.  (One  of  these  was  in  Crown  Point,  N.  Y.,  known  as  the  "Old 
White  Meeting  House,  and  town  and  political  meetings  were  also  held  there,  as  it  stood 
near  the  center  of  the  town.  The  brick  Congregational  Church  was  not  built  at  Ham¬ 
mond’s  Corners  till  1804,  several  years  later.) 

The  earliest  rise  of  Methodism  in  America.  Rev.  Thos.  Coke,  LL.  D.,  first  Bishop  of 
the  M.  E.  Church,  bn.  in  1747,  died  in  1814.  A  Presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England 
arrives  in  America,  Nov.  3,  1784.  He  summoned  all  the  Methodist  preachers  to  meet 
him  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Dec.  26,  1784,  and  on  that  day  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
is  founded  with  Dr,  Coke  and  Francis  Asbury,  first  Methodist  Bishop  in  America,  1745- 
1816,  as  superintendents.  At  this  time  there  were  83  itinerant  preachers  and  14,988  lay 
members  in  the  new  church.  Daniel  Stephens,  American  P.  E.  clergyman  and  educator, 
1778,  1850,  Abel  Stephens,  bn.  1815,  author  of  “Memorials  of  the  Early  Progress  of 
.Methodism  in  the  Eastern  States,"  1851,  Second  Series,  1852,  Boston,  C.  H.  Pierce  &  Co,, 
also  author  of  “Memorials  of  the  Introduction  of  Methodism  into  the  Eastern  States,"  etc., 
Waterloo  Academy,  Wis.  Abel  M.  Stephens,  1864,  and  “The  Women  of  Methodism,"  its 
three  foundresses,  in  England  and  America,  by  Abel  Stephens,  LL.  D.  Pub.  by  Carlton  & 
Porter,  200  iSIulbury  St.,  New  York,  1866,  and  “The  Centenary  of  American  Methodism,” 
by  Abel  Stephens,  LL.  D.,  1866,  Mamaroneck  Parsonage,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Oct., 
1865  (near  Purchase,  White  Plains  and  New  York  City).  From  above  we  find  that 
Methodism  vas  founded  in  Canada  in  1766  to  1784.  Sam'l  Cote  and  Henry  Ryan  (an 
Irishman)  were  Presiding  Elders  in  Canada  in  1805.  In  1800  six  preachers  were  sent 
into  Upper  Canada,  untler  Laban  Clark  in  Vermont,  1802-1803,  direction  Abel  Stephens 
of  Pittsford,  Vt.,  Methodist  elder,  bn.  about  1759,  md.  Eunice  Buck  in  1779,  removed  to 
Canada,  1795,  died  there  1823.  Ebenezer  Stephens,  American  soldier  and  preacher,  bn. 
in  1751,  died  in  1823  at  Brandon,  Vt,,  and  Cambridge,  N.  Y,,  1800-1802-1803  in  N,  Y. 
Conference.  Wm.  Stephens,  presiding  elder,  1806-1809,  N.  E.  (lonference,  Boston,  Mass. 
Shadiick  Bostwick,  presiding  elder  N.  E.  Conference,  1791-1803,  New  London,  Conn. 
Henry  Ostrander,  American  ref.  clergyman,  1781-1872.  Dan’l,  son  of  Henry  Ostrander, 
presiding  elder  N.  Y.  Conference,  1801-1803,  Troy,  N,  Y.  Ebenezer  Washburn  and  Elijah 
A.  Sabin,  Vermont  circuit  elders,  1801-1802,  Phineas  Viall,  lay  preacher  at  Granville, 
N.  Y,,  1807-1808,  and  Joseph  Buck,  lay  preacher  at  New  London,  Conn.,  1800-1801.  My 
great-great-grandfather  Joseph,  bn.  1707,  died  in  1770,  son  of  Jonathan  and  Mary  Buck, 
md.  Ann,  dau.  of  Wm.  and  Abigail  Gould,  June  5,  1728,  and  Comfort,  a  half  sister,  bn. 
Apr.  19,  1717,  md.  June  2,  1739  Wm.  Ostrander,  father  of  Henry  Ostrander,  and  the 
Bostwicks  and  Northups  are  nearly  related.  (For  New  Milford,  Conn.,  families  of  above, 
see  pp.  45-46  of  first  Book.) 

Distinmiislied  Bucks  from  “Who’s  Who  in  America”  (Editions  of  1916  and  1917). 

Benjamin  F.  Buck,  Publisher,  son  of  Ashei  and  Mary  E.  (Hutchings)  Buck,  bn.  in 
Lawrence,  Kan.,  Sept.  20.  1865,  md.  Camaleta  M.  Ferguson  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  16,  1899, 
Osage  Mission,  Kan.  Founder  1896  and  since  president  of  B.  F.  Buck  &  Co-.,  Publishers, 
New  York  City;  mem.  Nat.  Liberal  Immigration  League  (advisory  bd.)  ;  Nat.  Soc.  for 
Promotion  of  Industrial  Edn.;  Colonial  Soc.  of  America  (treas.  and  direc.,  1906-1914); 
Italian  Am.  Agrl.  Assn.  (v.  p.)  ;  Metropolitan  Mus.  of  Art  (New  York);  mem.  exec.  com. 
League  of  the  Rep.  Clubs  of  State  of  New  York;  Spl.  commr.,  1906,  to  investigate  causes 
of  emigration  from  Southern  European  countries;  awarded  medal  Milan  Expn.  1906,  in 
recognition  of  efforts  in  behalf  of  emigrants;  Chevalier  Imperial  Order  of  Rising  Sun, 
Japan,  1908;  Mason  (32°).  Home,  465  Central  Park  West.  (He  died  at  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  Feb.  16,  1922,  Interment  in  Forest  Hill  Cem.,  Utica,  N,  Y.)  Office,  156  5th  Ave., 
New  York  City, 

Prof.  Carl  Darling  Buck,  bn.  Orland,  Me.,  Oct.  2,  1866,  son  of  Edward  and  Emeline 
(Darling)  Buck.  A.  B.,  Yale,  1886;  Ph.  D.,  1889;  mem.  Am.  Sch.  Classical  Studies, 
Athens,  1887-1889;  studied  in  Leipzig,  1889-1892;  Litt,  D.,  Univ.  of  Athens,  Greece,  1912); 
md.  Clarinda  Darling  Swazey  of  Bucksport,  Me.,  Sept.  10,  1889.  Philologist;  author. 
Standard  works  of  Classical  Philology.  Address,  5733  University  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Hon.  Charles  Wm.  Buck,  Jurist,  bn.  in  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  Mar.  17,  1849,  son  of  John  W. 
and  Mary  (Bell)  Buck.  S.  B.,  Georgetown  (Ky.)  Coll.,  1870;  LL.  B.,  Ky.  U.,  1871;  md. 
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near  Louisville,  Ky.,  Mar.  17,  1875,  Elizabeth  Crow  Bullitt.  Admitted  to  Bar,  1871,  St. 
Louis,  Louisville,  etc.;  was  Env.  Ext.  and  Min.  Pin.  of  United  States  to  Peru.  S.  A., 
1885-1889;  author,  “Under  the  Sun  or  the  Passing  of  the  Incas,"  Louisville,  Ky.,  1902. 
Home.  1466  St.  James  Court.  Office,  Iroquois  Bldg.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Charles  Neville  Buck,  Author,  bn.  Woodford  Co.,  Ky.,  Apr.  15,  1879.  son  of  Chas.  W. 
and  Elizabeth  Crow  (Bullitt)  Buck.  A.  B.,  Univ.  Louisville,  1898;  LL.  B.,  1912;  studied 
art,  1898-1899;  admitted  to  Bar,  1902  (did  not  practice);  un-married;  author,  “The  Key 
to  Yesterday,"  1910;  “The  Lighted  Match,"  1911;  “The  Portal  of  Dreams,”  1912;  “The 
Call  of  the  Cumberlands,"  1913;  “The  Battle  Cry,”  1914;  “The  Code  of  the  Mountains," 
1915,  etc.  (the  last  two  have  been  dramatized);  contributor  to  magazines;  and  “The 
Tempering."  1920.  Home,  1466  St.  James  Court,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Harold  Winthrop  Buck,  Electric  Engineer,  bn.  New  York  City,  May  7,  1873,  son  of 
Albert  H.  and  Laura  (Abbot)  Buck.  Grad.  Yale,  Ph.  B.,  1894;  Columbia,  E.  E.,  1895;  md. 
Niagara,  Falls,  Jan.  15,  1902,  Charlotte  R.  Porter,  children,  Winthrop,  Porter.  Charlotte, 
Abbot  and  Gordon.  Elec.  engr.  Niagara  Falls  Power  Co.;  Canadian  Niagara  Power  Co. 
and  Allied  Cos.;  v.  p.  Engineering  firm  of  Viele,  Blackwell  &  Buck;  mem.  and  director 
Am.  Inst.  Elect.  Engrs.  Clubs,  University  Engrs.  Address.  49  Wall  St.,  New  York  City. 

Frank  Henry  Buck,  Capitalist,  bn.  in  New  York,  June  8,  1859,  son  of  Leonard  Wm. 
and  Anna  (Bellows)  Buck.  Grad.  Clinton  (la.)  High  Sch.;  md.  Annie  Stephenson  of 
Vacaville,  Calif.,  Apr.  29,  1886.  Removed  to  Vacaville,  Calif.,  1875,  and  engaged  in  fruit 
growing;  was  organizer  and  since  pres.  Frank  H.  Buck  Fruit  and  Shipping  Co.;  pres. 
Booth-Kelley  Lumber  Co.,  Eugene  Ore.;  v.  p.  Associated  Oil  Co..  West  Coast  Oil  Co.„ 
Belridge  Oil  Co.,  Rodes  Land  and  Water  Co.,  Lost  Hills  Investment  Co.;  2d  v.  p.  Amal¬ 
gamated  Oil  Co.;  dir.  Associated  Pipe  Line  Co.,  Sterling  Oil  and  Development  Co-.,  Bakers¬ 
field  Iron  Works;  ex-vice-pres.  Calif.  State  Bd.  of  Horticulture;  ex-pres.  Board  Town  Trus¬ 
tees,  Vacaville;  Mason  (K.  T.) ;  Clubs,  Pacific  Union.  Bohemian,  San  Francisco  Golf 
(San  Francisco),  Claremont  County  (Oakland),  Sutter.  Sacramento.  Home,  Faremont 
Hotel,  San  Francisco,  also  Vacaville,  Calif.  Office,  Sharon  Bldg..  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Wm.  Bradford  Buck,  Humanitarian,  bn.  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Apr.  3,  1874,  son  of 
George  Machan  and  Anne  (Bradford)  Buck,  bro.  of  Gertrude  Buck  (q.  v. ).  A.  B., 
Albion  (Mich.)  College,  1895;  A.  M.,  1896,  Harvard  U..  1896-1898;  md.  Anna  Louise 
Bacon  of  Chicago,  Aug.  27,  1904.  Asst,  minister  Peoples'  Ch.,  New  York.  1898-1900;  sec. 
Cuban  Orphan  Soc.,  1900-1902;  N.  Y.  County  Visiting  Com.,  1902-1904;  supt.  inspection 

N.  Y.  State  Bd.  of  C^harities,  1904-1906;  sec.  and  supt.  Seybert  Instn..  Philadelphia.  1906- 
1915;  supt.  New  York  City  Children's  Hosp.  and  Schs.,  1915;  vol.  sec.  Children’s  Bur.  of 
Philadelphia,  1907-1908;  mem.  White  House  Conf.  on  Department  Children,  1909;  mem. 
bd.  dirs.  Children’s  Bur.  of  Philadelphia;  mem.  Am.  Acad.  Polit.  and  Social  Science,  Pa.; 
Sch.  for  Social  Service;  Remedial  Loan  Co.  of  Pa.;  Nat.  Social  Sciences;  Nat.  Conf. 
Charities  and  Connections;  1st  sec.  Pub.  Charities  Assn,  of  Pa.,  1912-1913;  mem.  Beta 
Omicron  Chapter,  Alpha  Tau  Omega,  Republican  Clubs,  Social  Workers  City.  Address, 
Randalls  Island,  New  York. 

Cassius  M.  Buck.  Banker,  bn.  in  Greenwood,  Minn.,  June  19,  1859,  son  of  William  P. 
and  Margaret  (Cramer)  Buck;  ed.  in  public  schools;  md.  Sarah  E.  Tollerton  of  Salem, 

O. ,  May  9,  1894.  Clerk  in  General  Store,  6  years;  engaged  in  buying  horses  in  Indiana 
and  Iowa.  1879-1882;  in  hardware  business  Howard  Lake,  Minn.,  1882-1891;  became  part 
owner  Bank  of  Howard  Lake,  1885,  since  pres.;  pres.  Bank  of  Dassel;  State  Bank  of 
Annandale;  Kingston  State  Bank;  an  organizer  1894;  and  for  a  number  of  years; 
Security  Bank,  Faribault,  Minn.;  extensive  land  and  real  estate  owner;  member  State 
Senate,  Minn.,  1902-1906.  Home,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Dr.  Solon  Justus  Buck,  Author,  professor  history,  bn.  at  Berlin.  Wis.,  Aug.  16,  1884. 
son  of  Carles  A.  and  Clara  (Luther)  Buck.  Student  U.  of  Wis.,  1900-1906;  A.  B..  1904; 
A.  M.,  1905;  Harvard,  1906-1908;  Ph.  D.,  1911;  un-married;  scholar  fellow  and  asst,  in 
history  U.  of  Wis.,  1904-1906;  Thayer  scholar  and  Francis  Parkman  fellow.  Harvard, 
1906-1908;  instr.  in  history,  Ind.  U.,  1908-1909;  research  also  in  history,  U.  of  Ill.,  1910- 
1914;  asst.  prof,  hist.,  U.  of  Minn,  since  1914;  supt.  Minn.  Hist.  So.  since  Nov.  1,  1914; 
mem.  (ex-officio)  Minn.  State  Library  Commn.;  mem.  Am.  Hist.  Assn.  (Pub.  archives 
commn.);  Miss.  Valley  Assn.;  hist.  socs.  of  Ill..  Minn,  and  Wis.;  A.  L.  A.;  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  Clubs,  Campus  (Minneapolis).  Commercial  (St.  Paul).  Author,  “The  Granger 
Movement,"  1913;  “Travel  and  Description,  1765-1865"  (Ill.  Hist.  Collection  Bibliog. 
Series),  1914.  Editor,  Minn.  Hist.  Bull,  (quarterly);  contr.  numerous  articles  on  hist, 
topics.  Home,  428  Walnut  St.,  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  :^Iinn.  Office,  Minnesota  Hist.  Soc., 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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Dr.  Jirah  Dewey  Buck,  Author,  physician,  bn.  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  20,  1838,  son  of 
Reuben  and  Fanny  Buck.  Ed.  at  Belvidere,  Ill.;  M.  D.,  Cleveland  Homeopathic  Coll., 
1864;  md.  Melissa  M.  Clough  of  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  3,  1865;  prof,  physiology  Cleveland 
Homeo.  Coll.,  1886-1871;  prof.  Therapeutics  and  dean  Pulte  Med.  Coll,  since  1880;  pres. 
Theosophical  Soc.  of  America,  1892-1894;  Am.  Inst.  Homeopathy,  1890;  Ohio  State  Homeo. 
Med.  Soc.,  1875.  Author,  “The  Nature  and  Aims  of  Theosophy,”  1887;  “A  Study  of 
Man  and  the  Way  to  Health,”  1888;  “Mystic  Masonry,”  1896;  “Browning’s  Paracelsus  and 
Other  Essays,”  1909;  “The  New  Avatar  and  the  Destiny  of  the  Soul,”  1909;  “The  Soul 
and  Sex  in  Education";  “Recent  World  Movements";  “Theosophy  and  the  Great  School  of 
Natural  Science”;  Mason  (33°).  Home,  628  Oaks,  Walnut  Hills.  Office,  Traction  Bldg., 
Cincinnati,  O. 

Dr.  Philo  Melvin  Buck,  Missionary,  bn.  Corning,  N.  Y.,  May  15,  1846,  son  of  Ethel 
Curry  and  Miriam  (Underwood)  Buck.  Ed.  select  school  Highland,  Kan.;  Drew  Theol. 
Sem.,  1878;  (hon.  A.  M.,  Baker  U.,  Kan.,  1889;  D.  D.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  U.,  1918);  md. 
Caroline  Louisa  MacMillan  of  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  May  22,  1872;  father  of  Philo  Melvin 
Buck,  Jr.  Ordained  M.  E.  ministry,  1865;  served  in  various  pastorates,  Kan.;  appt.  mis¬ 
sionary  to  India,  1870;  served  Shayahampore,  1871-1876;  furlough,  1876-1878;  presiding 
elder  Kumaon,  1879-1884;  served  Cawnpore,  1885;  furlough  and  home  pastorates,  1886- 
1888;  prin.  Philander  Smith  Inst.,  Mussovidte,  India,  1889-1892;  supt.  Meerot  dist.,  1893- 
1912,  except  during  furlough;  pastoral  and  evangelistic  work.  1914.  Author  (in  Hin- 
<lustani),  “An  Intermediate  Catechism  of  Christian  Theology,”  1906;  “The  Sunday  Sab¬ 
bath  Vindicated,”  1908;  “Salvation  in  Experience,”  1910;  “The  Christian  Preacher  and 
Gospel  Preaching,”  1912;  “The  Parables  of  Our  Lord,”  1912;  “Typology  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,”  1912;  “Conscience”  (in  Hindustani  and  English);  “The  Miracles  of  Our  Lord,” 
1913  (in  English);  “Christianity  in  Doctrine”  and  “The  Key  to  Knowledge”  (a  cate¬ 
chism),  1915.  Address,  Delaware,  O. 

Henry  Augustus  Buck,  Publisher  and  editor,  bn.  Cincinnati,  0.,  Jan.  26,  1864,  son  of 
Elisha  Attins  and  Elizabeth  (Fries)  Buck.  Grad.  Harvard  Coll.,  A.  B.,  1887.  Editor, 
Spirit  of  the  Times  (weekly)  ;  editor  and  publisher.  Horses  in  Training  (yearly).  Clubs, 
Harvard  University,  Turf  and  Field  (asst,  sec.).  Queens.  Address,  University,  New 
York  City. 

Mrs.  Lillie  West  Brown  (“Amy  Leslie”),  Dramatic  Critic,  bn.  W.  Burlington,  la., 
Oct.  11,  1860,  dau.  of  Albert  Waring  and  Kate  (Webb)  West  (father,  Ind.  journalist). 
Grad.  St.  Mary’s  Acad.,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.  (with  honors),  1876;  md.  Harry  Brown  (died 
1890);  2d  Franklyn  Howard  Buck  of  Texas,  1901.  As  “Lillie  West”  was  opera  bouffe 
prima  donna,  original  Fiametta  in  La  Mascotte  and  other  soprano  roles  in  Audran's,  Offen¬ 
bach’s,  Planquette's  operas;  dramatic  critic  Chicago  Daily  News,  under  pen  name  “Amy 
Leslie"  since  1889.  Author,  “Amy  Leslie  at  the  Fair,”  “Some  Players,”  “Plays  and 
Players.’  Home,  6814  Crescent  Ave.,  Norwood  Park,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Koted  Bucks  in  Aiiiericaii  Literature  and  Science,  Periodical  and  Published  Books. 

Gertrude  Buck,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  July  14,  1871,  died  Jan.  8,  1922. 

What  does  rhetoric  mean?  Educational  Review.  249  West  13th  St.,  New  York,  No.  22, 
pp.  179-200,  Sept.,  1901. 

Recent  tendencies  in  the  teaching  of  English  composition.  Educational  Review.  No. 
22,  pp.  371-382,  Nov.,  1901. 

Course  in  argumentative  writing;  book;  80  cts.  net.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  29  West 
23d  St.,  New  York. 

Courses  in  expository  writing;  book;  $1.00  net.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  29  West  23d  St., 
New  York. 

Metaphor  (contrib.  to  rhet'l  theory);  pa.;  50  cts.  net.  Inland  Pres.s,  212-214  Monroe 
St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  1899. 

Invocation;  poem.  Atlantic  Monthly.  3  Park  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  No.  93,  p.  500,  Apr., 
1904. 

Bereavement;  poem.  Century  Magazine,  353  4th  Ave.,  New  York,  No.  65,  p.  94,  Nov., 
1904. 

Make-believe  grammar.  School  Revieic.  No.  17,  pp.  21-23,  Jan.,  1909. 

College  commencement  today  and  tomorrow.  School  and  Society.  Science  Press, 
Garrison,  N.  Y.,  No.  2,  pp.  734-743,  Nov.  20,  1915. 
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Witch-hazel;  poem.  Literary  Digest.  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  354  4th  Ave.,  New  York,  No. 
56,  p.  34,  Jan.  5,  1918. 

The  Social  Criticism  of  Literature,  1915. 

Winifred  Buck. 

Pictures  in  the  public  schools.  Municipal  Affairs.  3  East  43cl  St.,  New  York,  No.  6, 
pp.  189-197,  June,  1902. 

Work  and  play  in  the  public  school.s.  Municipal  Affairs.  3  East  43d  St.,  New  York. 

Boys'  self-governing  clubs;  duodecimo  9;  218  pp. ;  $1.00  net.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  66 
5th  Ave.,  New  York,  May  6,  1903. 

Young  men  of  today  as  sc-cial  workers.  Outlook.  150  5th  Ave.,  New  York,  No.  79,  pp. 
179-184,  Jan.  21,  1905. 

Boomerang  of  social  service.  Country  Life.  No.  31.  p.  122,  Mar.,  1917. 

Facts  and  counsel  for  the  American  girl.  Outlook.  New  York,  No.  119,  pp.  16-17, 
May  1,  1918. 

Martha  Buck. 

Elements  of  English;  40  cts.  net.  Columbia  Press.  Boston  and  New  York. 

English  Grammar  and  Analysis  of  the  English  Language;  60  cts.;  10-188  pp.  Hinds 
Noble  &  Eldridge,  31-35  W.  15th  St.,  New  York,  1900. 

Mertrice  MacCrea  Buck. 

Lessons  in  making  over  old  books.  Craftsman.  6  East  39th  St.,  New  York,  Oct.,  1906. 

Revival  of  old  time  industries — Netting.  Craftsman.  Xeic  York.  Feb.,  1907. 

Work  for  the  deformed.  Craftsman.  New  York,  May,  1907. 

Lesson  in  practical  leatherwork.  Craftsman.  New  York,  Aug.,  1907. 

Hull-house  labor  museum,  where  women  are  taught  spinning  and  weaving.  Crafts¬ 
man.  New  York,  Nov.,  1917. 

Albums,  portfolios  and  guest  books.  Craftsman.  New  York,  Aug.,  1908. 

Reed-baskets,  their  many  uses  and  how  to  weave  them.  Craftsman.  New  York, 
No.  27,  pp.  86-90,  Oct.,  1914. 

Weaving  on  old  time  looms.  Craftsman.  New  York,  No.  29,  pp.  214-216,  Nov.,  and 
323-326,  Dec.,  1915. 

Crafts  from  the  homelands.  Craftsman.  New  York,  No.  31,  pp.  187-191,  Nov.,  1916. 

Daniel  Dana  Buck,  D.  D.,  Theological  writer,  1791. 

The  Christian  Virtues,  1805,  and  Our  Lord’s  Great  Prophecy,  1814,  and  Bible  order 
of  the  millennium;  pa.;  10  cts.  Advent  Ch.  Pub.,  160  Warren  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Millennium  and  the  second  advent;  pa.;  10  cts.  Advent  Ch.  Pub.,  160  Warren  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Resurrection  destinies;  pa.;  15  cts.  Advent  Ch.  Pub.,  160  Warren  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Scripture  symbolism;  pa.;  30  cts.  Advent  Ch.  Pub.,  160  Warren  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Law  and  limit  of  the  Lord's  miracles;  pa.;  20  cts.  Methodist  Book  Concern,  50  5th 
Ave.,  New  York. 

Walking  in  the  light;  pa.;  25  cts.  Methodist  Book  Concern,  50  5th  Ave.,  New  York. 

Albert  Henry  Buck,  M.  D. 

“Prince  of  Surgeons."  Outlook.  N.  Y..  No.  110,  pp.  575-578,  July  7,  1915. 

Diseases  of  the  ear;  $3.50  net.  Wm.  Wood  &  Co.,  51  5th  Ave.,  New  York,  1876. 

Reference  hand-book  of  medical  sciences,  revised;  8vo.;  Vol.  1  and  2  ea.  subs.  $7.00, 
sh.  $8.00,  half  mor.  $9.00  net.  Wm.  Wood  &  Co.,  1901. 

Vest-pocket  medical  dictionary;  leather;  $1.00  net.  Wm.  Wood  &  Co.,  1896. 

Am.  Practice  of  Surgery,  Illinois  (in  connection  with  Dr.  Josenh  D.  Brvant,  New 
York);  8  vols.,  1905-1910,  q.  v.  $20.00  each.  Wm.  Wood  &  Co. 

Also  “Bucks  of  Weathersfield,”  1909.  For  private  family  circulation. 

Ruth  Buck. 

How  Charley  helped  his  mother;  75  cts.  Thomas  Whittaker,  1,  2  and  3  Bible  House, 
New  York. 

Midsummer  holiday;  35  cts.  Thomas  Whittaker,  1,  2  and  3  Bible  House,  New  York. 

Howard  Buck. 

Dedication;  poem.  Nation.  543  Cass  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  New  York,  No.  106,  p. 
262,  Mar.  7,  1918. 

Their  strange  eyes  held  no  vision;  poem.  Outing.  239  5th  Ave.,  New  York.  Poetry, 
No.  13,  pp.  12-13,  Oct.,  1918. 

Dr.  Jariah  Dewey  Buck. 

Browning  Paracelsus;  $1.00  net.  Robert  Clarke  Co.,  18  East  4th  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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Mystic  Masonry;  $1.50  net;  3d  Ed.  reset;  Deus.  4-41;  268  pp.;  front  14  pi.  R.  Clark 
Co.,  1904. 

Nature  and  aim  of  theosophy;  75  cts.  Robert  Clarke  Co.,  18  East  4th  St.,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  O. 

Study  of  man  and  the  way  to  health;  new  ed.;  $2.50  net;  Deus.  27-29;  260  pp.  Robert 
Clarke  Co.,  18  E.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Constructive  Psychology,  1909. 

Dudley  Buck,  Organist  and  Composer,  1839-1909. 

Portrait.  Musician.  Chicago,  No.  15,  p.  160,  Mar.,  1910. 

New  and  complete  dictionary  of  musical  terms.  Oliver  Ditson  Co.,  Tremont  St., 
Boston. 

Future  of  music.  Music.  Chicago,  No.  19,  pp.  352-354,  Feb.,  1901. 

Illustration  in  choir  accompaniment;  $3.00  net.  C.  Schirner,  35  Union  Square,  New 
York. 

Vox  organ!;  4  v.  subs.  J.  B.  Millet  Co.,  221  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  and  National 
Music  Co.,  266-268  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Festival  hymn;  poem.  U.  S.  Bur.  Educ.  BuL,  Washington,  D.  C.,  No.  12,  p.  56,  1913. 

Wm.  B.  Buck. 

Licensed  dispensaries  in  New  York  State.  Charity  Review.  Charity  Organization 
Society,  New  York,  No.  13,  pp.  378-380,  Jan.  14,  1905. 

Cuban  charities  under  military  supervision.  Charity  Review.  No.  10,  pp.  72-79,  Apr., 
1900. 

Lawrence  Buck. 

House  built  of  stucco  and  clapboards.  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  Curtis  Pub.  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa  ,  No.  26,  p.  39,  May,  1909. 

Buck  cottage  and  other  designs;  50  cts.  Industrial  Publishing  Co.,  New  York  and 
San  Francisco. 

Charles  E.  Buck,  M.  D. 

Perils  of  childhood.  Reic  England  Magazine.  N.  E.  Pub.  Co.,  211-215  Pemberton 
Bldg.,  Boston,  New  series.  No.  45,  pp.  500-504,  Jan.,  1912. 

Fred  Buck. 

Organization  of  town  highway  departments.  American  City.  No.  8,  pp.  283-284,  Mar., 
1913. 

George  S.  Buck. 

Buffalo  street  car  strike  and  Mayor  Buck.  F.  Almy,  Nation.  No.  107,  pp.  772-773,  Dec. 
21,  1918. 

H.  A.  Buck. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-five  million  dollars  to  enter  New  York.  Sunset  Pacific  Monthly, 
San  Francisco,  No.  25,  pp.  601-604;  and  Nation.  Chicago  and  New  York,  1910. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Buck. 

Alcohol;  pa.;  10  cts.  net.  Methodist  Book  Concern,  50  5th  Ave.,  New  York. 

Rev.  Florence  Buck. 

Unity  Bible  studies;  15  cts.  Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society,  25  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 

Horace  R.  Buck. 

Montana  Digest;  $6.50  net.  Callaghan  &  Co.,  114  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 

James  Smith  Buck. 

Pioneer  History  of  Milwaukee.  Wis. ;  4  v. ;  $8.00.  C.  N.  Casper  Co.,  321  East  Water 
St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Raphael  Buck. 

Emancipation  of  the  workers  (Liberty  of  progress);  pa.;  50  cts.  Charles  H.  Kerr 
&  Co.,  264  E.  Kensie  St.,  Chicago. 

Robert  M.  Buck. 

Farmer-labor  party.  Nation.  20  Vesey  St.,  New  York,  No.  Ill,  p.  156,  Aug.  7,  1920. 

Oscar  MacMillan  Buck. 

War  came  to  India  bringing  gifts.  World  Outlook.  150  5th  Ave.,  New  York,  No.  5, 
pp.  10-11,  Mar.,  1919. 

Name  that  burned  like  fire  in  the  grass-thatch.  World  Outlook.  No.  5,  pp.  9-10,  Dec., 
1919. 

Village  of  Dara’s  Mercy.  Asia.  27  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  No.  20,  pp.  481-485, 
June,  1920. 

Second  chance.  World  Outlook.  No.  6,  pp.  13-15,  Sept.,  1920,  and  “Kismet,"  a  tale  of 
Rohilkund,  Asia,  No.  22,  pp.  595-600,  Aug.,  1922. 
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Philo  Melvin  Buck,  Jr.,  College  professor  and  writer,  bn.  Morristown,  N.  J.,  Feb.  18,  1877, 
son  of  Philo  Melvin,  Sr. 

Latin  and  the  modern  languages.  Nation.  Chicago  and  New  York,  P.  O.  Box  794, 
No.  96,  p.  465,  May  8,  1913. 

Gerhart  Hauptmann  and  tragedy.  Nation,  Chicago  and  New  York,  P.  O.  Box  794,  No. 
102,  pp.  689-591,  June  1,  191G. 

Naturalism  and  fiction.  Nation.  Chicago  and  New  York,  P.  O.  Box  794,  No.  103,  p.  342, 
Oct.  12,  1916. 

Pacifism  in  Middle  West.  Nation,  Chicago  and  New  York,  P.  O.  Box.  104,  pp.  595-597, 
May  17,  1917. 

Great  false  prophets.  Unpopular  Reading.  No.  8,  pp.  262-268,  Oct.,  1917. 

Middle  West  and  the  peace.  Weekly  Review,  140  Nassau  St.,  New  York,  No.  1,  pp. 
34-35,  May  24,  1919. 

Middle  West  and  the  soviet.  Weekly  Revieic,  140  Nassau  St.,  New  York,  No.  1,  pp. 
294-295,  Aug.  16,  1919. 

Unreconstructed  professor.  Weekly  Revieic,  140  Nassau  St.,  New  York,  No.  2,  pp. 
154-155,  Feb.  14,  1920. 

Notes  on  recent  German  fiction.  Weekly  Review,  140  Nassau  St.,  New  York,  No.  3, 
pp.  370-371,  Oct.  27,  1920,  and  pp.  656-657,  Dec.  29,  1920. 

New  nomads.  Weekly  Review,  140  Nassau  St.,  New  York,  No.  5,  pp.  189-190,  Aug. 
27,  1921. 

Carl  Darling  Buck. 

Grammar  of  Oscan  and  Umbrian;  Octavo  17;  352  pp.;  $3.00.  Ginn  &  Co.,  29  Beacon 
St.,  Boston,  Feb.,  1904. 

Oscan-Umbrian,  verb  system;  pa.;  50  cts.  net.  E.  B.  Myers  &  Co.,  122  Quincy  St., 
Chicago. 

Sketch  of  the  linguistic  conditions  in  Chicago.  University  of  Chicago  Press. 

General  linguistic  conditions  in  ancient  Italy  and  Greece.  Class  Journal.  No.  1  pp. 
99-110.,  Mar.,  1906. 

Cretan  ios.  Class  Philology,  No.  4,  pp.  409-411,  Oct.,  1906. 

Interrelations  of  the  Greek  dialects.  Class  Philology,  No.  2,  pp.  241-276,  July,  1907. 
Archaic  Boeothian  inscriptions.  Class  Philology,  No.  4,  pp.  76-80,  Jan.,  1909. 

Harold  Winthrop  Buck,  1873,  Electrical  engineer. 

Niagara  Palls  power.  III.  Cassier  Magazine,  New  York,  No.  20,  pp.  3-20,  May,  1901. 
Education  of  the  electrical  engineer.  Scientific  American,  supplement.  No.  54,  pp. 
22-174,  July  12,  1902. 

Recent  developments  in  Niagara  power.  Cassier  Magazine.  New  York,  No.  25,  pp. 
103-115,  Dec.,  1903. 

Niagara  Falls  from  the  economic  standpoint.  Outlook,  381  4th  Ave.,  New  York,  No. 
83,  pp.  133-136,  May,  1906. 

Status  of  water  power  development.  Scientific  American.  233  Broadway,  New  York, 
sup.,  No.  82,  pp.  166-167,  Sept.  9,  1916. 

Leffert  Lefferts  Buck,  1837-1909,  Cicil  engineer. 

Sketch.  Scientific  American,  233  Broadway,  New  York,  No.  101,  p.  86,  Aug.  7,  1909. 
Civil  engineer  and  his  life  work;  portrait.  Revieic  of  Reviews,  30  Irving  Place,  New 
York,  No.  40,  pp.  175-176,  Aug.,  1909. 

Epoch  in  bridge  building.  Harper's  Weekly,  Franklin  Square,  New  York,  No-.  47, 
pp.  2096-2097,  Dec.  26,  1903. 

Charles  Neville  Buck,  1879. 

The  Portal  of  Dreams.  Dramatic  hist,  romance.  Book  pub.  in  1912. 

The  Call  of  the  Cumberlands.  Hist,  romance.  Book  pub.  in  1913. 

The  Battle  Cry.  A  dramatic  story  of  Kentucky  life.  Pub.  in  1914. 

The  Key  to  Yesterday.  A  dramatic  story  of  Kentucky  life.  Pub.  in  1915. 

The  Lighted  Match.  A  dramatic  story  of  Kentucky  life.  Pub.  in  1915. 

The  Fate  of  Man.  Harper's  Weekly.  Franklin  Square,  New  York,  No.  54,  pp.  18-20, 
Oct.  8,  1910. 

Ich  dien.  Cosmopolitan  Mag.,  119  West  40th  St.,  New  York,  No.  51,  pp.  336-339, 
Aug.,  1911. 

The  Tempering;  Book.  Published  by  Doubleday  Page  &  Co.,  New  York,  1920. 
Romance  $1.50. 

The  Roof  Tree.  Hist,  epic  romance  of  the  Feud  Country.  Miinsey  Mag..  Aug.,  1920. 
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Richard  C.  Buck. 

Manual  of  Algebra;  $1.50.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  East  Wash.  Square,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Manual  of  Geometry  and  Trigonometry;  $1.50.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  East  Wash. 
Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

William  Joseph  Buck. 

William  Penn  in  America;  $2.00.  Friends  Book  Association,  500  Race  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

J.  J.  Buck. 

Chri.stos;  60  cts.  W.  P.  Phelon,  509  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  1904. 

W.  Fowler  Bucke. 

Strength  of  a  nation  promoted  through  physical  education.  Nat.  Educ.  Assn.,  pp. 
340-343,  1918. 

John  Henry  Buck. 

Old  plate,  its  makers  and  marks;  New  and  enlarged  ed.;  Octavo  328  pp.,  100 
Ill.;  limited;  $6.00  net;  1903.  Gorham  Manufacturing  Co.,  251  4th  Ave.,  New 
York.  {North  American  Revieiv.  171  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.) 

Daniel  Buck,  Mankato,  Minn.,  Blue  Earth  Co. 

Indian  outbreaks.  Octavo  284  pp.;  front  pis.  pors. ;  $1.50;  1904. 

Eunice  Barstow  Buck. 

Our  nursery.  Home  Progress  Mag..  No.  4,  pp.  800-801,  Jan.,  1915.,  Riverside  Press, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Nursery  dramatics.  Home  Progress  Mag..  No.  6,  pp.  325-326,  Mar.,  1917,  Riverside 
Press,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

N.  K.  Buck. 

Indian  versus  White  man.  Overland  Monthhi.  259  Minnesota  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  N.  S.,  No.  9,  pp.  325-326,  Apr.,  1917. 

Hon.  Charles  W.  Buck,  1849,  Jurist,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Under  the  Sun,  or  Passing  of  the  Incas.  Sheltman  &  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Pub. 
Cloth  list  $5.00  net,  1902. 

Dr.  Solon  Justus  Buck,  1884. 

The  Granger  Movement,  1870-1880. 

Harvard  hist,  studies;  384  pp.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1913. 

Edith  Cory  Buck,  A.  M.,  prof.  Iowa  State  Teachers’  Coll.,  Cedar  Falls,  la. 

Guide  and  Aids  in  Elementary  Instruction;  1880;  second  ed.  revised  1908.  Wm. 
Parrott  &  Sons  Co.,  Waterloo,  la..  Pubs. 

Judson  Geddings  Buck. 

The  Free  Christian,  1840. 

Francis  Tillon  Buck. 

A  Fiance  on  Trial.  The  Merrlam  Pub.  Co.,  New  York,  1896. 

A  Man  of  Two  Minds.  The  Merriam  Pub.  Co.,  New  York,  1896. 

Edward  Nelson  Buck. 

Tonopah,  Nevada,  1910. 

Margaret  Buck. 

Gifts  of  America.  Overland  Monthlg.  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  N.  S.,  No.  78,  pp.  49-51, 
Aug.  1921. 

Cassius  M.  Buck. 

Hist,  of  Pat.  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1890. 

Ps&rl  S  Buck 

In  China  too.  Atlantic  Monthly.  No.  131,  pp.  302-310,  Jan.  10,  1923.  (Atlantic 
Monthly  Co.,  8  Arlington  St.,  Boston,  Mass.) 

Dudley  Buck,  Jr.,  1869. 

Interference,  the  arch  enemy  of  all  singers.  Musician,  pp.  27-6,  Nov.,  1922.  Pub.  by 
Paul  Kempf,  5941  Grand  Cen.  Terminal,  New  York. 

Philo  Melvin  Buck,  Jr.,  1877. 

Am.  univer.sities  and  liberal  culture.  Educ.  Rev..  No.  62,  pp.  410-421.  Dec.,  1921. 

(Educational  Review,  pub.  at  249  W.  13th  St.,  New  York.) 

Firmament  in  India.  Ind..  No.  109,  pp.  264-266,  Nov.  11,  1922.  (Independent  Na¬ 
tional  Weekly  publication,  140  Nassau  St.,  New  York.) 

Wayfarer  in  Japan.  Ind..  No.  109,  pp.  190-191,  Oct.  14,  1922;  and  India,  twenty  years 
after.  Ind..  No.  110,  pp.  293-294,  Apr.  28,  1923. 
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Maj.-Gen.  Beaumont  B.  Buck.  (Photograiih.) 


Maj.-Gen.  Beaumont  B.  Buck  and  Staff  in  France. 
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Frank  H.  Buck. 

From  Singapore  to  the  zoo.  Asia.  X^o.  22,  pp.  816-822,  Oct.,  1922.  (Journal  of  Am. 
Asiatic  Association  Pub.  Co.,  627  Lexington  Ave.,  Xew  York.) 

Jungle  business.  Asia.  Xo.  22,  pp.  633-638,  Aug.,  1922. 

Specimens  and  specimens.  Asia.  Xo.  22,  pp.  697-703.  Sept.,  1922. 

George  Sturges  Buck. 

Buffalo  insist.s.  Outlook.  X’o.  28,  pp.  483-484,  July  20,  1921.  (Outlook  Pub.  Co.,  381 
4th  Ave..  New  York.) 

Crime  wave  and  law  enforcement.  Outlook.  Xo.  131.  pp.  16-17,  May  3,  1922. 

Side  lights  on  non-partisan  politics.  Outlook.  Xo.  130,  pp.  600-601,  Apr.  12.  1922. 

Side  lights  on  the  mayor’s  job.  Outlook.  Xo.  130,  pp.  141-142,  Jan.  25.  1922. 

Beaumont  B.  Buck,  Distinyriiished  American  General  in  World  War. 

Major-General  Beaumont  B.  Buck,  bn.  Jan.  16,  1860  (son  of  Prof.  J.  G.  H.  Buck  of 
Mahew,  Miss.,  son  of  Wiley  Buck,  merchant  of  Carthage,  Ala.,  son  of  James  Buck  of 
X'ewhern,  X.  C.,  first  settler,  p.  121  of  Book).  Moved  with  his  parents  to  Texas  when  a 
hoy  and  was  appointed  to  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  X.  Y.,  Sept.  1,  1880,  where  he 
graduated  and  commissioned  2d  lieutenant  of  the  16th  Inft.,  June  14,  1885.  and  was 
promoted  to  1st  lieutenant  May  4,  1889,  and  captain  Mar.  2,  1892.  Later  he  aided  in 
making  a  geodetic  survey  of  both  sides  of  the  Rio  Grande,  X’.  M.,  and  since  served  at 
home  and  abroad.  He  has  been  an  officer  in  the  9th,  13th  and  23d  Regiments  of  Infantry. 
He  has  been  stationed  at  Fort  Dougla.s,  Utah,  and  at  Fort  McIntosh,  Texas.  On  three 
occasions  he  has  been  sent  with  commissions  to  China,  Japan  and  Russia.  His  wonder¬ 
ful  linguistic  ability  secured  for  him  a  place  on  these  commissions;  besides  English  he 
speaks  Spanish.  French  and  the  Tagalog  dialect  of  the  Philippines  and  can  carry  on  a 
fairly  good  conversation  in  Japanese  and  Chinese.  He  served  in  the  Philippines  during 
the  Spanish-American  War  as  major  with  the  2d  Texas  Infantry,  from  May  13  to  Nov.  9, 
1898,  and  performed  some  notable  feats  there.  When  ex-President  Taft  was  Governor- 
General  of  the  Philippines,  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Luzon,  on  the 
Island  of  Luzon.  Everywhere  he  served  his  record  was  a  brilliant  one.  He  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  major.  Regular  Army,  on  June  25,  1908,  and  was  graduated  from  the  Army  War 
College  in  1909  and  was  detailed  as  an  adjutant-general,  July  13,  1910  to  July  1,  1912. 
He  was  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel  of  infantry,  Apr.  28,  1914.  and  colonel,  July  1, 
1916.  When  the  United  States  entered  the  European  war  and  General  Pershing  was 
selecting  his  first  expeditionary  forces,  he  was  made  colonel  of  the  28th  Inft..  and  in 
France  a  brigadier  of  the  Xational  Army.  Sept.  3,  1917.  and  finally  received  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  major-general  by  President  Wilson,  Aug.  22,  1918.  and  appointment  through  the 
recommendations  of  General  Pershing  and  superior  officers,  confirmed  Aug.  26,  1918, 
as  commander  of  2d  Infantry  Brigade,  and  since  has  received  the  distinguished  service 
cross  for  gallantry  in  action,  viz.:  Before  and  during  the  attack  on  Berzy-le-Sec,  France, 
July  21.  1918,  he  displayed  conspicuous  gallantry  and  heroic  leadership  of  his  command. 
When  most  of  the  officers  of  his  brigade  had  fallen.  General  Buck  with  contempt  of 
personal  danger  and  in  spite  of  heavy  artillery  bombardment  and  machine  gun  fire, 
traversed  the  front  of  his  advancing  forces,  gave  correct  directions  to  his  organization 
commanders  and  led  the  first  wave  of  the  culminating  attack  which  stormed  and  captured 
the  town.  And  at  capture  of  Cantigny.  May  28,  1918.  at  which  time  he  was  with  the  1st 
Div.  Regulars,  cooperating  with  the  French  artillery  (p.  604).  America’s  part  in  the 
World  War  (Bramish,  1919).  Introduction  by  Gen.  John  G.  Pershing.  Am.  Division 
Commanders  (p.  27).  (in  the  Argonne-Meuse  battle).  An  army  organized  under  Gen¬ 
eral  Pershing,  Sept.  26,  1918,  1st  Army  Corps,  2d  Brigade  Infantry.  Major-General  Beau¬ 
mont  B.  Buck,  26th  and  28th  Regiments,  3d  Machine  Gun  Battalion  (p.  170).  In  re¬ 
duction  of  St.  Mihiel  salient  the  1st  Corps  were  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  4th  (p.  189), 
the  1st  Corps  on  the  left  of  the  wedge  was  to  enter  the  Argonne  and  to  advance  up  the 
Aire  Valley  (p.  208).  In  the  final  advance,  on  the  6th  of  Xov.,  a  Division  of  the  1st 
Corps  reached  a  point  on  the  Meuse  opposite  Sedan.  25  miles  from  our  line  of  departure 
in  our  47  days  of  battle  (p.  222).  On  Oct.  4th  (p.  220)  the  1st  Corps  advance  for  over 
2  miles  along  the  irregular  valley  of  the  Aire  River  and  the  wooded  hills  of  the  Argonne 
that  bordered  the  river,  used  by  the  enemy,  striving  to  hold  every  foot  of  ground  and 
whose  counter  attacks  challenged  us  at  every  point.  On  the  7th  of  Oct.,  the  1st  Corps 
captured  Chatel  Cherrey  and  continued  along  the  river  to  Cornay.  On  the  east  side 
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of  the  Meuse  sector,  one  of  the  two  Divisions  cooperating  with  the  Fi’ench,  captured 
Consenvoye  and  the  Haugemont  Woods.  On  the  10th  was  cleared  the  Argonne  Forest  of 
the  enemy  and  later  the  1st  Corps  took  Champigneulles  and  the  important  town  of 
Grandpre.  Oct.  10th  the  1st  Corps  reached  Cornay,  La  Bassone  Ridge  and  passed 
Mabassise  farm  east  of  Grand  Ham  (Chronology,  p.  G06).  Nov.  6th  our  troops  of  the 
1st  Corps  continued  their  successful  advance,  forcing  the  enemy  to  retire.  The  towns 
of  Flabus,  Raucourt,  Haraucourt  and  Autrecourt  were  taken  and  passed  on  to  the  Meuse. 
Large  quantities  of  material  were  captured  during  the  advance.  Nov.  11th  at  11  o'clock, 
the  Armistice  took  place  and  ceased  hostilities.  In  the  Argonne  sector  the  1st  Corps 
from  Varquoes  to  Vienne  le-Chateau,  with  the  35th,  28th  and  77th  Divisions  in  line  and 
the  92d  Division  in  corps  reserve  (p.  294).  Preceded  by  Major-General  Joseph  T.  Dick- 
man,  Apr.  12  to  Aug.  31,  1918.  Major-General  Beaumont  B.  Buck,  Commander  of  3d 
Division  of  Regulars  (the  Merne  Div.),  Aug.  31  to  Oct.  17,  1918,  took  part  in  the  Merne, 
St.  Mihiel  and  the  Merne-Argonne  (p.  556),  when  he  was  wounded  and  relieved  by 
Brigadier-General  Preston  Brown.  Oct.  17  to  Nov.  11,  1918.  At  a  most  critical  time  by 
his  splendid  judgment  and  energetic  action  his  division  was  able  to  carry  to  a  success¬ 
ful  conclusion  the  operations  at  Clair  Hill  and  at  Hill  294  and,  finally,  on  recovery, 
recalled  home  and  ordered  to  take  command  in  the  United  States  on  the  Mexican  border, 
Larades  district,  with  headquarters  at  Fort  McIntosh,  in  conjunction  with  Major-General 
Joseph  T.  Dickman,  Commander  of  the  Southern  Department  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  as 
we  were  having  serious  troubles  with  bandit  bands  and  invasions  across  the  border 
at  this  time  and  destruction  of  life  and  property  to  be  reckoned  with  and  subdued. 

Ciipt.  Oscar  L.  Buck,  Co.  A,  1(5.>  Iiift.,  “Kainbow  Div.,”  in  France. 

Capt.  Oscar  L.  Buck,  son  of  Oscar  Buck,  res.  85  Fulton  St.,  Jamica,  Queens  Co., 
L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  of  Co.  A,  165th  Inft.  (promoted  from  1st  lieutenant.  Mar.  10,  1917,  for  bravery 
and  winning  French  Cross  at  Dadonvillers,  France,  Mar.  5,  1918)  of  the  42d.  old  69th, 
“Rainbow"  Division,  Nat.  Army  Guards.  New  York  City,  Am.  Exp.  Forces  from  Camp 
Mills,  Oct.  29,  1917,  to  the  battlefields  of  France,  landing  at  Brest,  Nov.  15,  1917,  and  on 
to  the  Rhine,  returning  in  Oct.,  1919,  with  honors.  (Appendix,  pp.  357  and  369.)  In 
the  Luneville  sector  at  Rocroie  (town  of  France)  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  Mar.,  1918, 
under  Major  William  J.  Donovan  of  the  1st  Battalion,  when  the  trenches  were  in  places 
levelled  by  the  desperate  bombardment  and  violent  artillery  attack  on  the  position  by 
the  Germans.  The  rescuers  were  aided  by  Lieutenant  Buck  and  three  sergeants  of 
Co.  A.  who  had  remained  and  held  it  unflinchingly  until  the  newly  arrived  company 
had  learned  its  way  about  the  broken-down  timbered  sector,  and  the  Engineers  sent  for 
had  arrived.  Major  Dcnovan  found  them  working  like  mad  in  an  entirely  exposed 
position  to  liberate  the  men  underneath.  The  French  military  authorities  conferred 
a  number  of  Croix  de  Guerre;  Division  citations  went  to  Major  Donovan  and  Regimental 
citations  to  Lieutenant  Oscar  L.  Buck  of  Co.  A  and  others  of  Cos.  A  and  F  and  Co.  E, 
who  held  those  broken  trenches,  with  their  dead  lying  there  all  that  week,  and  Co.  L 
during  the  week  following,  one  of  the  most  trying  incidents  of  the  war  (pp.  62-63-64). 
Capt.  Oscar  L.  Buck,  when  away  in  a  reconnoitering  expedition  under  Major  Donovan  at 
Chateau  Moucheton,  near  Epieds.  in  the  Champaine  Defensive,  France,  was  severely 
wounded  July  26,  1918  (pp.  155  and  156).  Extract  from  ••Father  Duffu's  Story."  by 
Francis  P.  Duffy.  Chaplain  Ki-ith  Inft.  in  France.  George  H.  Doran  Co.,  New  York,  1919. 


y  Dr.  ( liiir  .Vreliiis  Buck,  Pharinacist,  .llariiies.  No.  2,  in  V.  S.  N.,  in  France. 


Kaval  service  in  France  and  Belgium. 


War  record  of  Clair  Arelius  Buck,  Ph.  M.-2,  U.  S.  N.,  son  of  Ralph  A.  and  Dollie 
(Johnson)  Buck  of  State  Center.  la.,  bn.  Sept.  9,  1898.  At  the  age  of  18  years  C.  A. 
Buck  enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  Navy  at  Waterloo,  la.  on  the  9th  day  of  May,  1917.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  training  in  the  hospital  school  at  Great  Lakes,  Ill.  From  there  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  naval  base  hospital  at  Hampton  Roads,  Va.  From  Hampton  Roads  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Navy  Yard,  where  he  was  attached  to  the  North 
Bombing  Group.  The  North  Bombing  Group  went  aboard  the  U.  S.  S.  Henderson  at 
New  York.  Four  days  out  of  New  York  the  U.  S.  S.  Henderson  caught  fire.  The 
passengers  were  taken  aboard  the  U.  S.  S.  Von  Steuben,  which  landed  them  at  Brest, 
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France.  The  bombing  group  personnel  immediately  entrained  for  Paulliac,  France, 
where  they  were  re-outfitted.  Mr.  C.  A.  Buck  with  five  pharmacists'  mates,  was  sent 
north  by  way  of  Paris  to  join  aviation  bombing  squadrons  working  with  the  British  in 
the  Ypres  sector.  He  was  temporarily  detailed  at  various  aviation  camps,  most  of  which 
were  east  and  north  of  Calais  until  he  eventually  reached  the  furthest  advance  American 
Naval  Base  at  Dunkirk  (Dunkerque).  He  was  stationed  at  Dunkirk  at  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Seaplane  Base.  Dunkirk  being  bombarded  from  land,  sea  and  air  until  two  weeks 
before  the  signing  of  the  Armistice,  when  the  seaplane  base  was  moved  to  Zeebrugge, 
Belgium.  Mr.  Buck  was  at  Zeebrugge  when  the  Armistice  was  signed.  Embarking  from 
the  port  of  Brest,  he  landed  at  Boston.  Mass.,  was  transferred  to  the  Great  Lakes.  Ill., 
where  he  was  discharged  after  twenty-six  months  of  service,  approximately  half  of  which 
was  spent  overseas,  fighting  service  in  France. 


A  GALLANT  SOLDIER. 

Capt.  McDonald's  Rcmarkahle  Record  on  Foreign  Fields. 

Schroon  Lake,  Sept.  17,  1923. — Capt.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  McDonald  are  returning  to 
his  military  post  at  Norfolk.  Va.,  after  spending  his  furlough  with  Mrs.  McDonald's 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Mackenzie  of  Grove  Point,  Schroon  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Capt.  McDonald  has  a  remarkable  military  record,  having  seen  twenty-six  years  of 
service  in  the  U.  S.  Army.  He  first  enlisted  with  the  U.  S.  Marines,  Jan.  4,  1899.  His 
first  foreign  service  was  in  the  Philippines.  He  was  wounded  in  China  in  1900  during 
the  Boxer  Rebellion  and  was  in  that  famous  expedition  in  Samar,  Philippine  Islands, 
in  1902  and  was  lost  with  forty  other  men  in  the  wilderness  for  seventeen  days,  twelve 
of  those  days  without  food  or  water;  the  majority  of  those  men  lived  on  nerve.  Five 
went  totally  insane  and  two  blind.  The  survivors  lost  from  thirty-five  to  forty  pounds. 
He  went  back  to  the  Philippines  in  1904  and  to  Cuba  in  1906.  He  served  on  numerous 
battle  ships  and  was  in  the  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  occupation  in  1914. 

Capt.  McDonald  served  overseas  for  two  and  one-half  years  with  the  famous  Princess 
Pat  Regiment,  made  up  mo.stly  of  Canadians  of  all  classes,  during  the  years  of  1915-1916 
w’hen  the  Germans  were  strongest  and  did  their  best  to  capture  Paris.  He  served  in 
all  the  engagements  in  which  the  regiment  participated  and  was  wounded  three  times  by 
machine  and  shell  fire.  He  was  commissioned  on  the  field  for  bravery  and  was  awarded 
the  Distinguished  Service  Cross,  the  Belgian  Cross  and  the  Croix  de  Guerre.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  the  United  States  three  months  previous  to  this  country  entering  the  World 
Conflict  and  re-enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps.  He  was  made  captain  July  16,  1917. 
After  returning  from  France  in  1917,  he  tried  very  hard  to  go  back  with  the  Marine 
Corps,  but  was  not  permitted  to  do  so  on  account  of  being  incapacitated  for  further 
service  in  the  field. 

Capt.  McDonald  was  at  the  front  during  the  Battle  of  Ypres  (the  Marne)  which 
lasted  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  of  continuous  firing,  day  and  night,  with  orders 
to  “Stand  or  die.“  In  this  battle  one  million  allied  forces  and  approximately  two  million 
Germans  were  engaged.  In  one  day  alone  the  allied  forces,  consisting  of  English  troops, 
Canadians,  Australians  and  French  lost  alone,  one  hundreil  and  twenty  thousand.  The 
losses  on  the  German  side  were  much  gi-eater.  On  the  ground  on  which  this  battle  was 
fought  stands  a  monument  erected  in  honor  of  the  Canadian  troops  who  “Stood  and 
died  that  Germany  should  not  pass." 

Capt.  McDonald  has  been  around  the  world  and  has  seen  about  all  the  interesting 
countries,  has  served  three  years  in  China  and  Japan,  three  years  in  the  Philippines, 
two  years  in  Panama,  and  two  years  in  Cuba  and  other  places.  His  last  foreign  service 
was  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Mrs.  McDonald  served  with  Capt.  McDonald  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  adapted  herself  to  all  the  conditions  in  the  tropics. 

Note.  Capt.  McDonald's  wife  was  a  dau.  of  Wm.  A.  and  Adeline  (Russell)  Mackenzie 
of  Grove  Point  Schroon  Lake.  Mrs.  Mackenzie  was  the  dau.  of  Paris  S.  and  Almedia 
(Buck)  Russell  of  Schroon  Lake.  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Russell  was  the  dau.  of  Col.  Hiram  and 
Almedia  (Rawson)  Buck  of  Crown  Point,  N.  Y.  (see  p.  66  of  Buck  Hist,  and  Gen.). 
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Andrew  H.  Bnok,  bn.  Apr.  23,  1S91,  died  Dee.  5,  1918,  Son  of  Dr.  H.  A.  Buck  of  Burling¬ 
ton,  Yt.  (Continued  from  p.  71  of  First  Book). 

THE  DEPOT  BRIGADE. 

Verses  Found  in  Effects  of  A.  H.  Buck.  Who  Died  at  Cami)  Upton. 

The  following  verses  were  found  in  the  effects  ol  A.  H.  Buck  of  this  city,  who  died 
at  Camp  Upton,  Dec.  5,  1918.  (Son  of  Dr.  H.  A.  Buck  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  who  died  Mar. 
7,  1924,  at  the  Lakeview  Sanitarium,  after  celebrating  his  99th  birthday  Feb.  26,  to  which 
he  anxiously  attained,  was  a  surgeon  general  in  the  Western  Divisions,  throughout  the 
Civil  War,  and  retired  as  major,  and  he  the  oldest  physician  and  surgeon  in  State  of 
Vermont  |  see  p.  70  of  First  Book].) 

The  Depot  Bkig.vde. 

I  went  to  join  the  army,  thought  ’twas  mighty  fine 
To  be  a  gory  hero  in  the  very  first  line. 

To  mess  around  with  hand  grenades  ‘t  wmuld  be  amazing  fine. 

To  jab  a  hungry  bayonet  into  a  howling  Hein 

To  get  my  right  arm  shot  in  two  and  lose  my  eagle  eye 

And  hang  my  spinal  cord  on  a  barbed  wire  fence  to  dry. 

King  George  would  come  to  greet  me  and  take  me  back  to  Blighty 
And  pin  a  colored  ribbon  on  my  pretty  little  nighty. 

Then,  when  the  w'ar  was  over,  with  all  deeds  bewilderin' 

I'd  scare  into  conniption  fits  my  children’.s  children's  children. 

And  so  I  came  to  Upton,  the  w'eather  went  to  zero. 

And  underneath  the  shower  bath  I  hardly  looked  the  hero. 

They  stuck  me  in  the  kitchen,  I  mounted  guard  all  night; 

And  I  was  such  an  Ichabod,  my  clothes  Ihey  looked  a  fright. 

I  scrubbed  the  hall  a  dozen  times  and  finished  up  the  floor. 

The  corporal  he  came  along  and  said  "Now  scrub  some  mo-re." 

They  bawled  me  out  at  reveille,  they  nagged  me  at  retreat. 

They  made  remarks  I  really  think  I'd  better  not  repeat. 

But  worst  of  all  their  insults,  alas,  the  sorry  trade. 

They  turned  at  last  and  stuck  me  in — the  Depot  Brigade. 

Now  all  the  friends  I  ever  had  are  fighting  Huns  in  France, 

They've  raised  Old  Glory  to  the  winds  in  Pershing’s  great  advance; 

They've  died  in  German  dugouts,  they've  given  lives  to  save 
Some  other  wounded  fellow  from  a  muddy  Flanders  grave. 

They've  swept  like  eagles  through  the  sky  and  won  the  Cross  of  War. 

Their  youth  is  like  a  flaming  sword,  their  fate  a  falling  star. 

But  I  am  here  in  Upton;  God  knows  how  long  I'll  stay. 

I  search  the  printed  list  of  dead  with  growing  dread  each  day, 

For  when  the  war  is  over  and  all  of  history  made 
They’ll  say  “He  stayed  in  Upton  in  the  152nd  Depot  Brigade." 

“The  Bkidoe  Bi  iedek." 

An  old  man,  traveling  a  lone  highway. 

Came  at  the  evening  cold  and  gi’ay. 

To  a  chasm  deep  and  wide. 

The  old  man  crossed  in  a  twilight  dim. 

For  the  sullen  stream  held  no  fear  for  him. 

For  he  turned  when  he  reached  the  other  side. 

And  builded  a  bridge  to  span  the  tide. 

“Old  man,"  cried  a  fellow  pilgrim  near 

“You  are  wasting  your  strength  with  building  here. 

Your  journey  will  end  with  the  ending  day 
And  you  never  again  will  pass  this  way. 
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You  have  crossed  the  chasm  deep  and  wide 
Why  build  a  bridge  at  eventide?" 

And  the  builder  raised  his  old  gray  head. 

“Good  friend,  on  the  path  I  have  come,"  he  said, 

“There  followeth  after  me  today 
A  youth  whose  feet  will  pass  this  way. 

This  stream  which  ha.s  been  naught  to  me. 

To  that  fair-haired  boy  may  a  pitfall  be. 

He,  too,  must  cross  in  the  twilight  dim. 

Good  friend,  I  am  building  this  bridge  for  him." 

— Reprinted  from  The  Xation's  Business.  1922. 

E.xpeditional  Forces  in  France.  Buck  (and  .4Iiases)  in  Casualties  Lists  in  .Cmerican 

Army  in  France. 

In  recognition  of  many  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  of  their  lives  (or  bearing 
on  the  Buck,  Beck  and  Bush  name)  as  reported  by  General  Pershing.  War  declared 
against  Germany,  Apr.  6,  1917  and  against  Austria-Hungary,  Dec.  7,  1917.  (Note.  Every 
one  knows  that  different  families  known  to  be  descended  from  a  common  ancestry,  fre¬ 
quently  insist  on  a  different  mode  of  spelling  the  name.  There  are  for  instance.  Buc, 
Buck,  Buch,  BO'UC,  Bush,  Buckout,  Buckland,  Buckner,  etc.,  the  last  denoting  the  na¬ 
tionality.  See  pp.  12  and  184  of  Buck  Hist,  and  Gen.) 

Lieut.  Oscar  L.  Buck,  Co.  A.  165th  Inft.,  69th  Div.,  son  of  Oscar  Buck,  85  Fulton  St., 
Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  won  the  French  Cross  for  bravery.  Mar.  5,  1918,  at  Dardonvillers,  France, 
and  promoted  captain  Mar.  10,  1918. 

A.  M.  Buck,  private,  Kalamazo,  Mich.  Severely  wounded  in  action  in  France,  re¬ 
ported  by  General  Pershing.  June  21,  1918. 

S.  L.  Buck,  private.  Strong,  Franklin  Co.,  Me.  Killed  in  action,  report  of  June  27, 
1918. 

Charles  Buck,  private,  65  Lake  View  Ave.,  Lowell,  Mass.  Killed  in  action,  report  of 
June  30,  1918. 

Capt.  Oscar  L.  Buck,  Co.  A.  165th  Inft.,  69th  Div.,  New  York  City,  Am.  Expd.  Forces. 
Wounded  in  service  July  26,  1918. 

John  E.  Buck,  Fordham,  175  Nassau  St.,  New  York,  in  Student  Soldier.s  Army  Train¬ 
ing  Corps,  Co.  A,  1st  Battalion  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.  Camp.  June  and  July,  1918. 

David  R.  Buck,  private,  son  of  W.  B.  Buck,  22  Irving  St.,  Framingham.  Mass.  Killed 
in  action  July  28,  1918. 

Louis  Buck,  498  Autumn  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Corp.  Battery  D.  59th  Co.,  Artillery 
Corps,  Camp  Upton,  L.  I.,  July  30,  1918. 

Capt.  Roscius  H.  Back,  son  of  Judge  R.  H.  Back,  510  East  18th  St.,  Vancouver, 
Wash.  Died  of  wounds,  Aug.  2,  1918. 

Herbert  G.  Buck,  private,  .son  of  Henry  J.  Buck,  183  High  St.,  Walpole,  Mass. 
Severely  wounded  Aug.  4.  1918. 

Frank  Buk,  private,  2802  Elm  St.,  Toledo.  0.  Severely  wounded  Aug.  4.  1918. 

Alden  Bush,  Corporal  Co.  C,  125th  Inft.,  son  of  R.  E.  Bush,  Rockford,  Mich.  Fatally 
wounded  Aug.  12,  1918,  in  capture  of  Cierges,  France,  where  he  distinguished  himself. 

Joseph  E.  Bush,  Corporal  of  2d  Canadian  Machine  Battalion,  since  Aug.  20,  1916, 
son  of  Mrs.  John  Bush,  600  Almond  St..  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Died  of  wounds  received  in 
action,  Aug.  28,  1918. 

Paul  S.  Bock,  private,  Aurora,  Ill.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3.  Died  of  wounds  received  in  action 
Aug.  30,  1918. 

Joseph  Beck,  private,  Chicago.  Ill.  Severely  wounded  Sept.  3,  1918. 

Amos  Amel  Bouche,  private,  1119  State  St..  Marinette,  Wis.  Wounded  in  action 
Sept.  3,  1918. 

Wm.  E.  Beck,  private,  .son  of  J.  B.  Beck,  Lansing,  la.  Killed  in  action  Sept.  4,  1918. 

G.  C.  Buckles,  private,  son  of  Mrs.  E.  Buckles,  Elizabethtown,  Kv.  Died  of  wounds 
Sept.  4,  1918. 

A.  A.  Bouche,  private,  son  of  Mrs.  Julia  Bouche,  Marinette,  Wis.  Wounded  Sept 
4,  1918. 

Arthur  Bock,  private,  son  of  John  Stobb,  Seattle,  Wash.  Wounded  Sept.  4,  1918. 

Wilmer  C.  Bock,  private,  of  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.  Wounded  Sept.  6.  1918. 
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Walter  F.  Buck,  son  of  Rev.  W.  P.  Buck  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  Lieut,  and  Aviation 
Corps  Instructor  and  Tester.  Killed  at  Kelley  Field,  Tex.,  Sept.  6,  1918. 

Gustave  Beck,  private.  R.  F.  D.  Route  3,  Box  15,  Sheboygan  Falls,  Wis.  Wounded 
Sept.  8,  1918. 

Wm.  W.  Buck,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Sergeant  Co.  C,  101st  Machine  Gun  Battalion. 
Wounded  Sept.  9,  1918. 

Henry  A.  Beck,  private,  New  Hartford,  N.  Y.  Wounded  in  army  Sept.  10,  1918. 
Adam  A.  Beck,  private,  Detroit,  Mich.  Wounded  in  army  Sept.  9,  1918. 

Adolph  S.  Busk,  private,  son  of  Mrs.  Bertha  Busk,  Chicago,  Ill.  Severely  wounded 
Sept.  11,  1918. 

Leon  F.  Buck,  private,  brother  of  Miss  Alice  M.  Buck,  14  State  St.,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.  Wounded  severely.  Sept.  14,  1918. 

Julius  Buck,  private,  son  of  John  J.  Buck,  Napa,  Calif.  Wounded  severely  Sept. 
21,  1918. 

John  Henry  Buck,  mechanic,  son  of  Mrs.  EfHe  Buck,  Holt,  Mich.  Killed  in  action. 
Oct.  6,  1918. 

Carl  E.  Buck,  private.  New  Castle,  Ind.  Killed  in  action  Sept.  28,  reported  Oct. 
7,  1918. 

George  L.  Bouck,  private.  Hood  River.  Ore.  Wounded  severely  Oct.  8,  1918. 

Wm.  Bock,  private,  Warren,  O.  Died  of  wounds  in  army  Oct.  12,  1918. 

Wm.  Buckner,  private.  Henderson,  Ky.  Died  of  accident  in  army  Oct.  12,  1918. 
Leslie  Buckner,  corporal,  Ryan.  Ky.  Killed  in  action  Oct.  14,  1918. 

Emil  G.  Beck,  private,  Fessenden,  N.  Dak.  Taken  prisoner  Oct.  15.  1918. 

Wm.  H.  Beck,  private.  Dover,  Pa.  Died  of  disease  Oct.  15,  1918. 

Fred  Boch,  private,  Nech,  Serbia.  Died  of  wounds  Oct.  16,  1918. 

John  J.  Buckley,  private,  22  Colden  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.  Wounded  (undetermined) 
Oct.  16.  1918. 

Carpenter  E.  Buck,  private,  Winona,  Minn.  Killed  in  action.  Oct.  18,  1918. 

Arthur  W.  Bock,  corporal,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Killed  in  action  Oct.  18,  1918. 

Clarence  Buckalew,  private,  Chester,  Pa.  Killed  in  action  Oct.  19,  1918. 

Earl  Bush,  private,  Reading  Pa.  Wounded  severely  Oct.  20.  1918. 

Forrest  W.  Bock,  private.  La  Crosse.  Wis.  Died  of  wounds  Oct.  21,  1918. 

Cyrus  Back,  private,  243  115th  St..  New  York  City.  Missing  Oct.  21,  1918. 

Fred  .August  Bock,  private,  325  East  23d  St.,  New  York  City.  Missing  Oct.  21,  1918. 
Omer  D.  Beck,  private,  Butlerville,  Ind.  Killed  in  action  Oct.  19,  1918. 

A.  Beck,  private,  Millers  City,  O.  Killed  in  action  Oct.  19,  1918. 

Michael  Buckwich,  corporal,  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.  Wounded  Oct.  22,  1918. 

F.  Buckley,  private,  Dorchester,  Mass.  Wounded  Oct.  22,  1918. 

Alvin  N.  Bucknam,  corporal,  Skowhegan.  Me.  Died  from  accident  Oct.  23,  1918. 
Robert  Wilson  Beck,  private,  Harrisburg.  Pa.  Wounded  Oct.  23,  1918. 

Max  J.  Buker,  private,  Pierre,  S.  Dak.  Killed  in  action  Oct.  24,  1918. 

Gerard  A.  Buckley,  corporal,  1513  Lurting  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Wounded  severely 
Oct.  24.  1918. 

Robert  Buck,  private,  son  of  Richard  Buck,  Bristol  St..  Hartford,  Conn.  Wounded 
severely  in  action  Oct.  25,  1918. 

Bartholomew  Buckley,  private.  Whitman,  Mass.  Prisoner  at  Rastaff,  Germany,  Oct. 

26,  1918. 

Abraham  Beck,  sergeant,  Leeds,  England.  Killed  in  action  Oct.  27,  1918. 

Charles  T.  Bucklev,  lieutenant.  New  Haven,  Conn.  Died  of  airplane  accident  Oct. 

27,  1918. 

Henry  C.  Buckhardt,  corporal,  344  Neptune  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Wounded  in  ac¬ 
tion  Oct.  28,  1918. 

John  Harold  Buckley,  lieutenant,  Longmont,  Colo.  Died  in  airplane  accident,  Oct. 

28,  1918. 

George  Buckley,  private,  Detroit,  Mich.  Wounded,  undetermined,  Oct.  29,  1918. 
Charles  P.  Beck,  private,  Lake  City,  Minn.  Died  of  disease  Oct.  29,  1918. 

Robert  Buckles,  corporal,  Glendale,  Ky.  Wounded  severely  Oct.  30,  1918. 

Harry  Z.  Buckley,  private,  789  Second  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Wounded,  undeter¬ 
mined,  Oct.  30,  1918. 

George  L.  Bucklin,  private,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Died  of  disease  Oct.  30,  1918. 
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Francis  R.  Bucklew,  private.  Kingwood,  W.  Va.  Missing  Oct.  30,  1918. 

Wm.  J.  Buckley,  private  M.  G.  Co.,  111th  Inft.,  28th  Div.,  Harrison.  N.  J.  Killed  in 
action,  buried  in  France,  Oct.  30,  1918. 

Charles  H.  Buckley,  corporal,  Baltimore.  Md.  Wounded,  undetermined,  Oct.  31,  1918. 
Charles  Back,  private,  12  Dashby  Court,  Rockaway  Beach,  N.  Y.  Wounded,  unde¬ 
termined,  Oct.  31,  1918. 

Howard  Marion  Buck,  corporal.  Prairie  Farm,  Wis.  Wounded  severely  Oct.  31,  1918. 
August  Fred  Bock,  private,  325  East  63d  St.,  New'  York  City.  (Missing)  returned  to 
duty  Nov.  2,  1918. 

W.  R.  Buckley,  private.  New  England,  W.  Va.  Wounded  slightly  Nov.  2,  1918. 
Hobert  E.  Burk,  private,  Muskogee,  Okla.  Died  of  wounds  Nov.  5,  1918. 

Theadore  G.  Becker,  private,  Forreston,  Ill.  Wounded,  undetermined.  Nov.  6,  1918. 
Harry  F.  Buck,  private,  Manchester,  N.  H.  Wounded,  undetermined,  Nov.  6,  1918. 
Homer  Buck,  private,  I^xington,  Tenn.  Killed  in  action  Nov.  6,  1918. 

Clarence  H.  Beck,  corporal.  Ford  City,  Pa.  Killed  in  action  Nov.  8,  1918. 

Anderson  Carter  Buck,  private.  Ingold,  N.  C.  Killed  in  action  Nov.  8.  1918. 

Carl  Bruck,  private,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Wounded  slightly  Nov.  8,  1918. 

Leon  H.  Buckler,  sergeant,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Died  of  disease  Nov.  8,  1918. 

Harry  S.  Bockman,  private,  Chicago,  Ill.  Killed  in  action  Nov.  8,  1918. 

Stephen  Busch,  private,  Chicago,  Ill.  Wounded  slightly  Nov.  8,  1918. 

William  Burk,  private,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Prisoner,  Camp  Rastatt,  Germanv,  Nov. 
12,  1918. 

John  Bush,  sergeant.  Plateau,  Ala.  Wounded  severely  Nov.  12,  1918. 

Delbert  R.  Buck,  private,  Hoosier,  Kan.  Died  of  disease  Nov.  12,  1918. 

Louis  W.  Buckland,  sergeant.  Anaconda,  Mont.  Killed  in  action.  Nov.  13,  1918, 
Harry  J.  Burk,  private,  Ballston  Station,  N.  Y,  Died  of  disease  Nov.  13,  1918. 
Stewart  E.  Buck,  private,  Easton,  Pa.  Severely  wounded  Nov.  13.  1918. 

Wm.  G.  Bock,  private,  son  of  Mrs.  F.  Bock,  325  East  93d  St.,  New  York  City.  Died 
of  wounds  Nov.  15,  1918. 

Arthur  C.  Bush,  private,  son  of  A.  G.  Bush,  Davenport,  la.  Wounded,  undetermined, 
Nov.  15,  1918. 

Frank  H.  Buck,  private.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Missing  Nov.  16,  1918. 

Wm.  R.  Beck,  private,  Windsor,  Ill.  Wounded,  undetermined.  Nov.  16,  1918. 

John  J.  Buch,  private,  Cleveland,  0.  Killed  in  action  Nov.  18,  1918. 

Clarence  E.  Buckner,  private.  Ashland,  Va.  Died  of  disease  Nov.  19,  1918. 

Roy  Alonzo  Buck,  private,  son  of  Mrs.  Cora  Buck,  Somers,  Conn.,  Co.  G,  305th  U.  S. 
Inft.  Died  of  wounds  received  in  action  Nov.  20,  1918. 

Harold  J.  P.  Beck,  private,  Menasha.  Wis.  Died  of  disease  Nov.  20,  1918. 

Russell  Beck,  private,  Murphy,  N.  C.  Wounded  slightly  Nov.  20,  1918. 

Bruce  B.  Bush,  private,  Leesville,  La.  Wounded  slightly  Nov.  20,  1918. 

William  Buckner,  private,  Madison.  Ind.  Died  of  disease  Nov.  21,  1918. 

David  M.  Beck,  private,  527  Broadway,  Bayonne,  N.  J.  Wounded  slightlv  Nov. 

21,  1918. 

Wm.  B.  Bush,  private,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Wounde<l  slightly  Nov.  21,  1918. 

John  Edward  Buckley,  sergeant,  230  West  141st  St.,  New  York  City.  Missing  Nov. 

22,  1918. 

Eldon  Beck,  sergeant.  Barnhill,  Ill.  Killed  in  battle  Nov.  22,  1918. 

Daniel  Bucklev,  private,  137  West  11th  St.,  New  York  City.  Killed  in  battle  Nov. 
22,  1918. 

Allen  C.  R.  Buckert,  private,  Sanatoga,  Pa.  Wounded  slightly  Nov.  22,  1918. 

Michael  C.  Buckoske,  private,  Cartersville,  Pa.  Wounded  slightly  Nov.  22,  1918. 
John  J.  Beck,  private,  Louisv'ille,  Ky.  Missing  Nov.  23,  1918. 

George  E.  Becker,  private.  North  Attleboro.  Mass.  Died  of  wounds  Nov.  23,  1918. 
Edward  Becker,  sergeant,  Sparta,  Wis.  Wounded  slightly  Nov.  23,  1918. 

Eugene  Buckel,  private,  516  Westchester  Ave.,  N.  Y.  Citv.  Killed  in  action  Nov. 

25,  1918. 

IMurice  J.  Bush,  private,  Adrian,  Mass.  Killed  in  action  Nov.  25,  1918. 

Truxton  H.  Beck,  private.  Salem,  Ore.  Missing  Nov.  25,  1918. 

Robert  E.  Buck,  private,  65  Bristol  St.,  Southington,  Conn.  Wounded  severely  Nov. 

26.  1918. 
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Clarence  E.  Buck,  private,  Terrell.  Tex.  Died  from  wounds  Nov.  2G,  1918. 

Floyd  Buckley,  private,  Lafayette,  Ind.  Died  of  disease  Nov.  26,  1918. 

Barney  J.  Burk,  private,  Johnstown,  Colo.  Died  of  disease  Nov.  26,  1918. 

Ralph  Emerson  Buckley,  captain,  Hazelton,  Pa.  Wounded  severely  Nov.  26,  1918. 
Joel  Bush,  corporal,  Memphis,  Tenn.  Killed  in  action  Ncv.  26,  1918. 

Daniel  J.  Buckley,  private,  Brockton,  Mass.  Died  of  wounds  Nov.  27,  1918. 

David  F.  Bush,  private,  Callison,  S.  D.  Died  of  wounds  Nov.  27,  1918. 

Edward  J.  Buckley,  private.  184  Hollywood  Ave.,  East  Orange,  N.  J.  Died  of  wounds 
Nov.  27,  1918, 

Charles  F.  Beck,  private,  1065  Mvrtle  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Wounded  severely 
Nov.  27,  1918. 

Arthur  E.  Bush,  private,  Athens,  Me.  Wounded  severely  Nov.  27,  1918,  and  Feb.  22, 
1919,  killed  in  action. 

Harry  L.  Bush,  corporal.  Park  Ridge,  N.  J.  Missing  Nov.  27,  1918. 

John  C.  Buckbee,  private,  Wells  Point,  Tex.  Missing  Nov.  27,  1918. 

Wm.  F.  Buckley,  private.  Polytechnic.  Tex.  Missing  Nov.  27,  1918. 

Arthur  A.  Beck,  private,  Niles,  Kan.  Pidsoner,  Camp  Rastatt,  Germany,  Nov.  27,  1918. 
Fred  O.  Becker,  private,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Prisoner,  Camp  Mischede,  Germany,  Nov. 
27,  1918. 

John  E.  Buckler,  private.  Fort  Madison,  la.  Wounded  severely  Nov.  28,  1918. 
Lowell  Harold  Bouck,  corporal,  Corunna,  Mich.  Wounded,  unknown,  Nov.  28,  1918. 
Joseph  J.  Buck,  private,  Clifton  Hill,  Mo.  Wounded,  unknown,  Nov.  28,  1918. 

George  W.  Bush,  private,  Martinsville.  N.  Y.  Wounded,  unknown,  Nov.  28,  1918. 
William  G.  Bush,  corporal.  Girardville,  Pa.  Wounded  slightly  Nov.  28,  1918. 

Morris  Beckman,  private,  Northington,  Mich.  Wounded,  unknown,  Nov.  28,  1918. 
Benjamin  Buckley,  lieutenant,  Troy,  N.  Y.  Killed  in  action  Nov.  29,  1918. 

Adolph  Bush,  corporal,  55  East  67th  St.,  New  York  City.  Killed  in  action  Nov.  29, 
1918. 

Patrick  F.  Buckles,  private,  Sonora,  Ky.  Died  of  disease  Nov.  29,  1918. 

Wesley  E.  Buck,  private.  Ferrisburg,  Vt.  Wounded  slightly  Nov.  29,  1918. 

Loyd  H.  Buck,  private,  Milo,  Me.  Wounded  severely  Nov.  29,  1918. 

John  T.  Bock,  private,  530  East  87th  St.,  New  York  City.  Missing  Nov.  29,  1918. 
David  A.  Buck,  private.  Cherry  Valley,  111.  Missing  Nov.  29,  1918. 

Percy  Bush,  corporal.  Barley,  Ky.  Wounded,  unknown,  Nov.  29,  1918. 

Joseph  Bush,  private.  346  Union  Ave.,  Patterson,  N.  J.  Missing  Nov.  29,  1918. 

Fred  W.  Becker,  private,  Painesville,  O.  Killed  in  action  Nov.  29,  1918. 

Frank  E.  Buck,  private  Conneaut,  O.  Missing  Nov.  29,  1918. 

Joe  Bush,  private.  Alpine,  Tex.  Missing  Nov.  29,  1918. 

Marshall  G.  Buck,  corporal,  Chicago,  Ill.  Reported  killed  in  battle  Nov.  30,  later 
returned  to  duty. 

Louis  Becker,  private,  92  Orchard  St.,  Garfield,  N.  J.  Missing  Nov.  30,  1918. 

Thcmas  H.  Beck,  private,  Lakeville,  O.  Missing  Nov.  30,  1918. 

Frederick  Buck,  private,  408  Van  Brunt  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  son  of  John  G.,  a  butcher. 
Missing  Dec.  1,  1918. 

Samuel  D.  Buchholz,  private,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Died  of  wounds  Dec.  2,  1918. 

C.  E.  Bush,  corporal.  Cuyler,  N.  Y.  Severely  wounded  Dec.  1,  1918. 

John  W.  Bush,  corporal.  Port  Henry,  N.  Y.  Wounded  slightly  Dec.  1,  1918. 

Albert  F.  Bush,  private,  Stewart,  Tenn.  Died  of  accident  Dec.  2,  1918. 

Bruce  B.  Bush,  private.  Leesville,  La.  Died  of  wounds  Dec.  6,  1918. 

Wilbur  W.  Buck,  private,  Howard,  Pa.  Wounded  slightly  Dec.  1,  1918. 

Lester  A.  Becker,  private,  Oldham.  S.  D.  Died  of  accident  Dec.  2,  1918. 

Joseph  J.  Buckley,  cook,  Boston,  Mass.  Died  of  disease  Dec.  1,  1918. 

William  Buckius,  cook,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Died  of  accident  Dec.  2,  1918. 

Ernest  D.  Buckley,  corporal,  Charlestown,  Mass.  Wounded  severely  Dec.  2,  1918. 
William  W.  Buck,  sergeant,  Kent,  Conn.  Wounded  slightly  Dec.  2,  1918. 

Eugene  F.  Bush,  private.  629  20th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Wounded,  unknown,  Dec. 
2,  1918. 

Carlo  Bush,  private,  Greely,  Neb.  Slightly  wounded  Dec.  2,  1918. 

James  S.  Bush,  corporal,  Morristown,  Pa.  Wounded,  undetermined,  Dec.  2,  1918. 

Roy  Buckland,  private,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Killed  in  action  Dec.  3,  1918. 

George  M.  Beck,  private,  luka,  Kan.  Died  of  disease  Dec.  3,  1918. 
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Otto  Beck,  private,  Finlayson,  Minn.  Killed  in  action.  Dec.  3,  1918. 

Charles  J.  Bock,  sergeant,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Killed  in  action  Dec.  3.  1918. 

Charle.s  V.  Beck,  private,  Pluta,  Pa.  Wounded,  undetermined,  Dec.  3.  1918. 
Alexander  Bush,  private,  Nashville,  Tenn.  Died  of  disease  Dec.  4,  1918. 

Frank  M.  Bush,  private,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  Died  of  disease  Dec.  4,  1918. 

Frank  H.  Bush,  private,  Eddy,  Okla.  Killed  in  action,  Dec.  4,  1918. 

Wm.  J.  Bush,  private,  501  East  14th  St.,  New  York  City.  Wounded  Dec.  4,  1918. 

Roy  Bucks,  private,  Davenport,  la.  Wounded,  undetermined.  Dec.  4,  1918. 

Clarence  L.  Bush,  private,  Palco,  Kan.  Wounded  Dec.  4,  1918. 

Howard  H.  Bush,  private.  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  Wounded  slightly  Dec.  4.  1918. 
Wm.  E.  Buckley,  private.  Providence,  R.  I.  Died  of  disease  Dec.  5,  1918. 

Myron  Hall  Beck,  captain,  Peter.sburg,  Va.  Killed  Dec.  5,  1918. 

Wm.  F.  Bush,  corporal,  Glenlyon,  Pa.,  Co.  C,  109th  Inft..  28th  Div.  Wounded  severely 
Dec.  6,  1918,  died  and  is  buried  in  France. 

Lawrence  V.  Buckley,  private,  61  63d  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Wounded  Dec.  6,  1918. 
Edward  R.  Buckley,  private,  Hastain,  Mo.  Missing  in  action  Dec.  6,  1918. 

Anthony  Wm.  Buckley,  private,  Kensington,  Conn.  Wounded  slightly  Dec.  6.  1918. 
Frank  Buckley,  private,  Chicago,  Ill.  Missing  in  action  Dec.  6,  1918. 

Thomas  J.  Buckley,  private,  806  Classon  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Wounded  slightly 
Dec.  7,  1918. 

Clyde  I.  Buckner,  private,  Dickinson,  Tenn.  Died  of  disease.  Dec.  7,  1918. 

M.  J.  Bush,  sergeant,  32  2d  St..  Woodside,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Wounded  slightly  Dec.  8.  1918. 
Charles  W.  Beck,  private.  Palmyra,  N.  Y.  Killed  in  action  Dec.  8,  1918. 

Paul  E.  Bucknum,  private.  Baker,  Ore.  Died  of  wounds  Dec.  8,  1918. 

James  L.  Buck,  sergeant  Co.  K,  106th  Inft.,  Conception  Harbor.  New  Foundland, 
Canada.  Killed  in  action  Dec.  8,  1918. 

Heroic  Dead  of  27th  Div.,  New  York  City.  Buried  in  Bony  American  Military 
Cemetery,  E-2-33,  Prance. 

J.  E.  Becker,  private,  501  West  130  St.,  New  York  City.  Died  from  wounds  Dec. 
9,  1918. 

James  B.  Beck,  private.  Holly  Springs,  Miss.  Died  of  disease  Dec.  9,  1918. 

Horace  Buckner,  sergeant.  New  Haven,  Conn.  Wounded,  undetermined.  Dec.  10,  1918. 
John  D.  Beck,  private,  Northampton.  Pa.  Killed  in  action,  Dec.  10,  1918. 

Wm.  C.  Bush,  private,  Baxter,  Tenn.  Died  of  wounds,  Dec.  10.  1918. 

J.  W.  Buckley,  lieutenant.  Grand  Rapids,  Wis.  Died  of  di.sease  Dec.  10,  1918. 

Oscar  W.  Beck,  private,  Fredericksburg,  Pa.  Died  of  wounds  Dec.  11,  1918. 

Harry  G.  Beck,  corporal,  Spokane,  Wash,  (state).  Killed  in  action  Dec.  11.  1918. 
George  F.  Buckner,  private,  Benson  Mines,  St.  Lawrence  Co..  N.  Y.  Killed  in  action 
Dec.  11,  1918. 

R.  O.  Buck,  private,  Somers,  Conn.  Died  of  wounds  Dec.  11,  1918. 

J.  Beckling,  private,  1411  Sutton  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Missing  in  action  Dec.  12, 
1918. 

Anthony  G.  Becker,  private,  Laurens,  N.  Y.  Wounded  slightly  Dec.  12,  1918. 

Basil  P.  Buckley,  private,  Pontiac,  Mich.  Killed  in  action  Dec.  12,  1918. 

L.  S.  Becker,  cook.  Spring  Grove,  Pa.  Died  of  disease  Dec.  12,  1918. 

W.  F.  Beckman,  sergeant,  1401  Jefferson  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Killed  in  action 
Dec.  13,  1918. 

Michael  F.  Buckley,  private.  Cohoes,  N.  Y.  Wounded,  undetermined,  Dec.  13.  1918. 
Floyd  Becker,  private.  West  Haven,  Conn.  Missing  in  action  Dec.  13,  1918. 

John  R.  Buck,  private.  Saline.  Mo.  Dieil  of  disease  Dec.  13,  1918. 

Henry  C.  Bucey,  private,  Woodbury,  Tenn.  Died  of  disease  Dec.  13,  1918. 

Joseph  H.  Bucley,  private,  Geneva.  N.  Y.  Wounded,  undetermined.  Dec.  14,  1918. 
Frederick  G.  Bush,  private,  Oswego,  N.  Y.  Wounded,  undetermined,  Dec.  14,  1918. 
Herbert  J.  Bush,  lieutenant,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.  Wounded,  undetermined,  Dec.  14,  1918. 
Adolph  Bushe,  private.  Riverside.  la.  Died  of  disease  Dec.  14.  1918. 

Andrew  V.  Buckner,  private,  Paterson,  N.  J.  Killed  in  action  Dec.  14,  1918. 

C.  F.  Buck,  private,  3526  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Wounded  slightly  Dec.  15,  1918. 
G.  J.  Beck,  private,  Lindenhurst,  N.  Y.  Missing  in  action  Dec.  15,  1918. 

F.  E.  Becker,  corporal,  Hornell,  N.  Y.  Wounded  slightly  Dec.  15,  1918. 
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E.  A.  Becker,  corporal,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  Missing  in  action  Dec.  15,  1918. 

Herschel  Becker,  private,  Columbus,  0.  Died  of  disease  Dec.  15,  1918. 

Lcui.s  Becker,  private,  Garfield,  N.  J.  Missing  in  action,  wounded  slightly  Dec.  16, 
1918. 

Jacob  Beckling,  private,  1411  Sutton  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Missing  in  action,  re¬ 
turned  to  duty  Dee.  16,  1918. 

Paul  Buckner,  private.  New  Haven,  Conn.  Killed  in  action  Dec.  17,  1918. 

Harry  F.  Bush,  sergeant,  Macksville,  Kan.  Died  of  di.sease  Dec.  17,  1918. 

Henry  A.  Bouck,  private,  Wells,  Minn.  Died  of  disease,  Dec.  17,  1918. 

Leo  C.  Beck,  private,  Columbus,  O.  Killed  in  action  Dec.  17,  1918. 

James  A.  Becker,  private,  464  Herald  Ave„  Richmond  Hill,  New  York  City.  Wounded 
slightly  Dec.  18,  1918. 

Frederick  J.  Bushey,  corporal,  Oneco,  Conn.  Wounded  slightly  Dec.  18,  1918. 

Harry  C.  Beck,  wagoner,  Melvin,  Ill.  Died  of  disease  Dec.  18,  1918. 

Marshall  G.  Buck,  corporal,  Chicago,  Ill.  First  reputed  killed  in  action,  now  re¬ 
turned  to  duty  Dec.  18,  19lk 

J.  A.  Boucher,  private,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Wounded  slightly  Dec.  19,  1918. 

R.  J.  Buckman,  private,  1266  Morris  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Wounded  slightly  Dec. 
20,  1918. 

Carl  L.  Becker,  .sergeant,  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J.  Missing  in  action  Dec.  20,  1918.  Now 
reported  dead  June  13,  1919. 

H.  L.  Buck,  private,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Reported  wounded  Dec.  20,  1918,  now  reported 
undetermined,  June  13,  1919. 

F.  J.  Bouchard,  private,  Winsted,  Conn.  Wounded,  undetermined,  Dec.  21,  1918. 

J.  A.  Becker,  private,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  Wounded,  undetermined,  Dec.  21,  1918. 
Henry  A.  Becker,  private.  West  Hoboken,  N.  J.  Wounded,  undetermined,  Dec.  22, 

1918. 

P.  J.  Becker,  private,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Wounded,  undetermined,  Dec.  23,  1918. 

Henry  Becker,  private,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Missing  in  action  Dec.  23,  1918. 

Frank  Becker,  private.  Long  Branch,  N.  J.  Wounded,  undetermined,  Dec.  24,  1918. 
Joe  W.  Burk,  private,  Hillsboro,  Tex.  Died  of  wounds  Dec.  24,  1918. 

C.  C.  Bucher,  private,  Gettysburg,  Pa.  Reported  missing,  now  killed  in  action 
Dec.  24,  1918. 

C.  Buchan,  private,  1201  E.  93d  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Wounded,  undetermined,  Dec. 
25,  1918. 

J.  P.  Buckley,  private.  Watervliet,  N.  Y.  Wounded,  undetermined,  Dec.  25,  1918. 
Arthur  J.  Buckman,  private,  Newark,  N.  J.  Wounded  slightly  Dec.  25,  1918. 

H.  D.  Bush,  private,  886  Union  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Wounded  slightly  Dec.  26,  1918. 
Joseph  A.  Bush,  private,  629  20th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  of  165th  Inft.,  Co.  B.  Killed  in 
action  Dec.  26,  1918. 

John  F.  Buck,  private,  2710  Albemarle  Road,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Wounded  slightly 
Dec.  27,  1918. 

Richard  A.  Buch,  private,  Chicago,  Ill.  Died  of  disease  Dec.  27,  1918. 

Sam'l  Buckman,  private,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Killed  in  action  Dec.  27,  1918. 

J.  H.  Buckley,  corporal,  381  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City.  Wounded  severely  Dec.  28, 

1918. 

W.  J.  Buchler,  private.  Ozone  Park,  N.  J.  Wounded  severely  Dec.  28,  1918. 

H.  P.  Becker,  corporal,  Irvington,  N.  J.  Wounded  slightly  Dec.  29,  1918. 

Joseph  Bush,  private,  336  Union  Ave.,  Paterson,  N.  J.  Reported  missing,  now  killed 
in  battle  Dec.  29,  1918. 

B.  P.  Buckley,  private,  Pontiac,  Mich.  Reported  died  from  wounds,  now  reported 
sick  Dec.  31,  1918. 

L.  Becker,  private,  604  West  127th  St.,  New  York  City.  Missing  in  action  Jan.  2, 

1919. 

Miles  Becker,  private,  Endicott,  N.  Y.  Died  from  wounds  Jan.  2,  1919. 

F.  C.  Becker,  private,  Chicago,  Ill.  Returned  to  duty,  previously  prisoner,  Jan.  2, 
1919. 

T.  S.  Buckley,  private,  Utica,  N.  Y.  Wounded  slightly  Jan.  5,  1919. 

John  F.  Becker,  private,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Freed  from  German  prison  camps  Jan. 
5,  1919. 

F.  O.  Becker,  private,  525  Washington  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Freed  from  German 
prison  camps  Jan.  5,  1919. 
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H.  C.  Buck,  private,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  Killed  in  action,  before  reported  missing, 
Jan.  9,  1919. 

C.  C.  Buck,  lieutenant,  Dover,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J.  Killed  in  action  Jan.  11,  1919. 

Frederick  Buck,  private,  son  of  John  G.  (Butcher),  408  Van  Brunt  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  Before  reported  missing,  now  killed  in  action  Jan.  11.  1919. 

Charlie  R.  Beck,  private.  High  Point,  N.  Dak.  Killed  in  action  Jan.  12,  1919. 

Wm.  Renoun  Bush,  private,  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  Previously  reported  missing,  now  killed 
in  action  Jan.  14,  1919. 

Harry  W.  Bock,  sergeant.  Pawnee,  Okla.  Died  of  wounds  Jan.  13,  1919. 

J.  L.  Buckley,  private,  Youngstown,  O.  Died  of  disease  Jan.  14,  1919. 

C.  J.  Buckner,  private,  Blanco,  Tex.  Freed  from  German  prison  Jan.  14,  1919. 

Wm.  J.  Buckley,  private,  Whitehall,  N.  Y.  Wounded  severely  Jan.  17,  1919. 

J.  E.  Buckley,  sergeant  230  West  141  St.,  New  York  City.  Reported  missing  in  ac¬ 
tion,  now  wounded,  undetermined,  Jan.  18,  1919. 

Edward  Buckley,  private,  Camden,  N.  J.  Died  of  disease  Jan.  18,  1919. 

G.  W.  Beck,  private,  307  Gold  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Wounded  severely  Jan.  19,  1919. 

A.  F.  Bushee,  private,  Bennington,  Vt.  Freed  from  German  prison  Jan.  19,  1919. 

Bartholomew  Buckley,  private.  Whitman,  Mass.  Fi-eed  from  German  prison  Jan.  19, 

1919. 

Louis  Becker,  private,  C04  West  127  St.,  New  York  City.  Wounded,  undetermined 
before,  reported  missing  Jan.  23,  1919. 

Harry  Becker,  corporal,  404  South  2d  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Wounded  severelv  Jan. 
24,  1919. 

Percy  Becker,  private,  Saugerties.  N.  Y.  Died  of  disease  Jan.  24,  1919. 

F.  A.  Becker,  corporal,  Hornell,  N.  Y.  Before  reported  missing  in  action,  now 
severely  wounded  Jan.  25,  1919. 

Earl  E.  Buckworth,  private,  Powersville.  Mo.  Killed  in  action  Jan.  25,  1919. 

A.  A.  Beck,  private,  Niles,  Kan.  Freed  from  German  prison  Jan.  26,  1919. 

Julius  Buckman,  private,  Shelhina,  Mo.  Freed  from  German  prison  Jan.  26,  1919. 

Edward  Beck,  private,  200  Ave.  C,  New  York  City.  Wounded  slightly  Jan.  28,  1919. 

Jacob  Beck,  sergeant,  150  Franklin  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Wounded  slightlv  Jan. 
28,  1919. 

J.  J.  Beck,  private,  3252  Kingsbridge  Road,  New  York  City.  Wounded,  undetermined, 
Jan.  29,  1919. 

C.  C.  Becker,  sergeant,  Hamburg,  N.  Y.  Wounded,  undetermined,  Jan.  29,  1919. 

W’allace  Becker,  private,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Wounded,  undetermined.  Jan.  29,  1919. 

H.  W.  Becker,  corporal,  Middletown,  Conn.  Wounded,  undetermined,  Jan.  29,  1919. 

A.  C.  Beck,  private,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Died  of  wounds,  Jan.  29.  1919. 

G.  J.  Beck,  private,  Lindenhurst,  N.  Y.  Before  reported  missing  in  action,  now 
wounded,  undetermined,  Jan.  29,  1919. 

Charles  H.  Buck,  sergeant.  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  Wounded,  undetermined,  Jan.  31,  1919. 

Henry  Adam  Bock,  bugler,  Watertown,  N.  Y.  Wounded  severely,  Jan.  31,  1919. 

F.  C.  Bush,  sergeant,  Cadosia,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  Died  of  disease,  reported  Apr 
20,  1919. 

Brinton  Buck,  private,  Co.  I,  110th  Inft.,  28th  Div.,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  Killed  in 
action  or  died  of  disease  or  other  causes  and  buried  in  Prance  {Public  Ledger.  Philadel¬ 
phia,  May  15,  1919). 

Capt.  R.  C.  Buck,  M.  C.,  ordered  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  Aug.  22,  1919. 

Capt.  T.  Buck,  D.  A.,  to  Hospital  No.  3,  Colonia,  Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J.,  1919. 

Col.  C.  D.  Buck,  M.  C.,  res.  1713  North  52d  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Medical  Supply  De¬ 
partment,  2517  South  20th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Lieut.  Walter  A.  Buck,  U.  S.  S.  Canandaigua,  Navy  Yard,  Boston.  Mass.,  Apr.  2, 
1919,  of  1419  Laramie  St.,  Manhattan,  Kan.,  where  his  mother,  >h-.s.  Anna  (Gramse) 
Buck  lives. 

Cadet  Parker  D.  Buck  of  Cincinnati,  O.  Killed  in  fall  to  ground  from  burning 
aeroplane  Apr.  3,  1919,  in  Kelley  Flying  Field  at  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Prof.  Philo  M.  Buck  enlisted  for  war  at  headquarters,  34th  Div.,  U.  S.  Ai-my.  Camp 
Cody,  Doming,  Grant  Co.,  N.  Mex.,  Sept.  18,  1917,  now,  Dec.  6,  1919,  dean  of  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  University  of  Nebraska  at  Lincoln,  Lancaster  Co.,  Neb.,  his  former 
home. 
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Dr.  Willmarth  S.  Buck  of  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  enlisted  in  June,  1917,  for  duration  of 
war  and  was  first,  as  M.  R.  C.,  ordered  to  Plattsburg  Barracks  Hospital  and  afterward 
stationed  at  Camp  Devens,  near  Boston,  as  captain  and,  later,  at  the  Picatinney  Arsenal 
and  Hospital  at  Dover.  Morris  Co.,  N.  J.,  as  M.  C.  and,  later,  conferred  as  major.  His 
wife  accompanied  him  and  died  Sept.  1,  1919,  just  before  they  were  returning  to  their 
home,  13  Court  St.  in  Plattsburg,  after  close  of  war  and  his  discharge  from  service,  to 
lesume  hi.s  practice  in  Plattsburg  and  Champlain  Valley  Hospital  there,  where  he  installed 
his  X-ray  machine,  and  still  holding  his  commission  as  major.  Mar.  8,  1922,  at  Platts¬ 
burg  U.  S.  Govt.  Post. 

Walter  Francis  Buck,  non-graduate  of  Wesleyan  College,  Middletown,  Conn.,  was 
bn.  July  18,  1896  at  Princetown,  Mass.  He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  W.  P.  Buck,  grad,  of 
1886,  and  brother  of  G.  L.  Buck,  a  grad,  of  1912,  and  S.  H.  Buck  of  the  class  of  1914.  He 
prepared  for  college  at  the  Brockton,  Mass.,  High  School.  He  entered  college  Sept.,  1913 
and  left  Dec.,  1914.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Delta  Kappa  Ep.silon  fraternity.  He  en¬ 
listed  in  the  Aviation  Corps  and  took  his  gi'ound  school  course  at  Princeton,  N,  J.,  after 
which  he  was  commissioned  1st  lieutenant  and  sent  to  Kelly  Field,  Tex.,  where  he  served 
for  more  than  a  year  as  instructor,  and  was  later  transferred  to  the  testing  department. 
He  was  killed  in  an  aeroplane  accident  at  Kelly  Flying  Field,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Sept. 
6,  1918. 

The  bodies  of  about  1,500  New  York  State  and  City  .soldiers  who  lost  their  lives 
overseas  will  arrive  at  Hoboken  early  next  week.  Mar.  15,  1921.  Six  hundred  are  from 
Bony,  France,  where  Gen.  John  F.  O'Ryan’s  New  York  Division  broke  the  Hindenberg 
line.  To  facilitate  the  dispatch  of  these  bodies  to  relatives  and  friends,  Adj't-Gen.  Leslie 
Kingcade  of  New  York  State  Guard,  has  appointed  Lieut.  Sydney  F.  Buck,  at  present 
in  the  Graves  Registration  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Army  at  Hoboken,  to  the  same  rank  and 
service  in  the  State  Guard.  {Xeic  York  Times.  Mar.  11,  1921.) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  10,  1918.  Destruction  of  an  enemy  German  submarine. 
Sept.  3,  1918,  off  the  Atlantic  Coast  by  gun  fire  from  the  American  steamer,  “Frank  H. 
Buck,"  an  U.  S.  tanker,  was  reported  to  the  Navy  Department  today  by  the  master  of 
the  steamer. 


Bucks  of  Chiciigo,  III.,  and  Environs,  Selected  >anies  in  Telephone  and  Telegraph 

Directory  of  1919. 


Of  Bucks. 

Alfred,  5150  South  Wood  St. 

Alfred  L.,  M.  D.,  office  751  East  5th  St. 
Alfretl  L.,  M.  D.,  office  8990  Cottage  Grove 
Ave. 

Almanzer,  4931  West  Superior  St. 

Mrs.  Alzar  L.,  710  Kimbark  Ave. 

Mrs.  Antoinette,  1249  Wilson  Ave. 

Au.gustus,  2119  West  Madison  St. 

A.  E.,  646  East  41st  St. 

A.  C.,  239  Laurel  Ave. 

Blasius,  1142  Washburne  Ave. 

Peter  &  Brother  (meats),  4545  Wentworth 
Ave. 

Carl  D.,  2603  Milwaukee  Ave. 

Charles  G.  (printer),  102  North  Franklin  St. 
Charles  H.,  4201  Berkeley  Ave. 

Charles  0.,  1438  North  Avers  Ave. 

Mrs.  Clara  M.,  1652  West  104th  Place. 

Mrs.  Clara  P.,  6037  Ellis  Ave. 

Earl  E.,  2158  North  Hamlin  Ave. 

Edward,  502  Center  St. 

Mrs.  Ella  H.,  938  Wilson  Ave. 

Mrs.  Elmira,  2649  South  Harding  St. 

Ernest,  1138  North  Larmie  Ave. 

Mrs.  Eva  W.,  2216  Lincoln  Ave. 

E.  D.,  4815  West  Superior  St. 


E.  W.,  6242  Lakewood  Ave. 

Miss  Frances  W.,  6037  Ellis  Ave. 

Frank  R.,  2133  Kenilworth  Ave. 

Frank  R.,  2802  Washington  Boulevard  (Oak 
Park). 

Fred,  2132  Morse  Ave. 

Fred  E.,  7010  Merrill  Ave. 

Fred  H.,  2949  West  38th  St. 

Fred  J.,  331  West  61st  St. 

Fred  J.,  1402  North  Central  Park  Ave. 

F.  W.  (meats),  Waukegan,  Lake  Co.,  Ill. 
George  F.,  3706  Bosworth  Ave. 

George  H.,  5529  Prairie  Ave. 

George  L.,  office  623  South  Wabash  Ave. 
Mrs.  George  W.,  1116  South  Irving  Ave. 
Mrs.  Gertrude  N.,  1739  Wallen  St.  or  Ave. 
Guy  R.,  office  209  South  La  Salle  St.  (has 
Book) . 

Ira  G.,  253  West  Marquis  Road. 

Harry,  2123  Fowler  St. 

Henry  Solon,  5900  South  State  St. 

R.  H..  4434  Washington  Boulevard. 

Mrs.  James  P.,  1021  Dakin  St. 

James  R.,  office  209  South  La  Salle  St. 

John,  6141  South  Bishop  St. 

John  R.,  1821  North  Keller  Ave. 

John  H.,  office  5221  West  25th  St. 
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Joseph  A.,  2312  Warren  Ave. 

J.  R.,  2518  South  Michigan  Ave. 

J.  W.,  6643  Langley  Ave. 

Lawrence,  64  East  Van  Buren  St. 

Mrs.  Lea,  623  East  37th  St. 

LeGrand  M.,  6159  South  Michigan  Ave. 
Lorenzo  D.,  3445  West  Congress  St. 

Mrs.  Lucinda,  4524  North  Racine  Ave. 
Margaret  T.,  27  Bellevue  Place. 

Mrs.  Minnie,  2722  South  Park  Ave. 

Myron  L.,  6589  Lakewood  Ave. 

Nelson  L.,  3535  South  Ashland  Ave.  (has 
Book) . 

Nelson  L.,  9901  Longwood  Drive. 

Nile.s,  (architect),  105  South  La  Salle  St. 

N.  E.,  3420  North  Lincoln  Ave. 

O.  J.,  office  38  South  Dearborn  Ave. 
Randolph,  5243  Kenwood  Ave. 

Richard  A.  (tile),  721  East  40th  St. 

Robert  H.,  M.  D.,  15  East  Washington  St. 
Robert  M.,  5707  West  Erie  St. 

Bucks  of 

Ml'S.  J.  B.  (Buck)  Cory,  Acampo,  San 
Joaquin  Co.,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Anna  (Buck)  Akerlv,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Mrs.  Andrew  (Buck)  Glover,  Dutch  Flat, 
Sierra  Co.,  Calif. 

Walter  E.,  son  of  John  A.,  Sharon  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

Charles,  Acampo,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Calif. 
Leonard  W.,  1431  5th  Ave.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Morris  A.,  Vacaville,  Solano  Co.,  Calif. 

H.  A.,  Santa  Monica,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Calif. 


Wesley  E.,  Harrisonburg,  Rockingham  Co., 
Va. 

Clarence  H.,  Ford  City,  Armstrong  Co.,  Pa. 

David  A.,  Cherry  Valley,  Winnebago  Co.,  Ill. 

Frank  E.,  Conneaut,  Ashtabula  Co.,  O. 

Rev.  Benjamin  F.,  Stockton,  Rooks  Co.,  Kan. 

Miss  Helen  A.  Taylor,  68  Stanton  Ave.,  De¬ 
troit.  Mich. 

Bucks  of  New  York  (.'ify,  .Mauliattau 

Of  Bucks. 

A.  H.,  3182  Perry  Ave.  (Fordham). 

A.  J.  (truckman),  33  Wooster  St. 

Ainsworth  (safety  dev.),  20  Vesey  St. 

Col.  Benj.  F..  465  Central  Park  West;  B.  F. 
&  Co.,_  Publishers,  156  5th  Ave,  (has 
Book) .' 

C.  H.  (druggist),  5228  Broadwav,  re.s.  Marble 
Hill  Ave. 

Mrs.  C.  L.,  434  St.  Nicholas  Ave.  (Morning- 
side). 


Russel  E.,  4403  West  Madison  St. 

Mrs.  Ruth  (Blake),  Wheaton,  Dupage  Co., 
Ill. 

Mrs.  Sarah,  837  North  Harding  Ave. 

Mrs.  Thomas,  Morris,  Grundy  Co.,  Ill. 

Ulysses  G.,  Evanston,  Cook  Co.,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Walter  U.,  553  Wellington  St. 

Werden  (building  material),  Joliet,  Will  Co., 
Ill. 

William  A.,  3053  East  79th  St. 

William  B.,  4200  West  21st  Place. 

William  J.,  5119  Byron  St. 

William  N.,  6656  Parnell  Ave. 

Buck  &  Raynor,  208  Illinois  St. 

Buck  &  Tabor,  Oak  Park.  Cook  Co..  Ill. 

Rev.  Charles  A.  Bucks.  Aurora,  Kane  Co., 
Ill. 

Glenwood  Buck  cf  Evanston,  Cook  Co.,  Ill. 
(advertiser),  son  of  Judge  Curtis  Buck 
of  Michigan  (has  Book). 


California. 

Wm.  H.,  Vacaville,  Solano  Co.,  Calif. 

Frank  H..  Jr.,  Vacaville,  Solano’  Co.,  Calif. 

Mrs.  H.  W.  (Buck)  Porterfield,  San  Diego 
(town  and  Co.).  Calif. 

Mrs.  George  (Buck)  Stickel,  33612  S.  Spring 
St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif,  (and  dau.  of 
Elijah  Buck). 

Raymond,  Pasadena.  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Calif. 

Willis  E.  Hindry,  son  of  Cornelia  (Buck) 
Hindrv,  181  Prospect  Square.  Pasadena, 
Calif.  ' 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Barker,  dau.  of  Cornelia  (Buck) 
Hindry,  Palo  Alto,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Calif. 

rs. 

Fred,  State  Highway  Dept.,  Norwich,  Che¬ 
nango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Francis  ( Buck )  Davies,  Le  Raysville, 
Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 

Daniel  (author),  IMankato,  Blue  Earth  Co., 
Minn. 


and  the  Bronx  Boroiiirh.  .May  S,  1919. 

Dudley  (vocal  studio),  50  West  67th  St.,  res. 
250  West  82d  St.  (has  Book). 

F.,  363  West  17th  St.;  Fanning  Buck  &  Co., 
67  Exchange  Place,  New  York  City 
( brokers) . 

Ferdinand  &  Co.  (bakery),  192  8th  Ave. 

Francis  D.,  M.  D.,  158  West  48th  St.;  died 
Sunday  Dec.  4,  1921  at  his  residence  158 
West  4Sth  St.,  New  York. 

George  (cafe),  37  West  43d  St.  (Murray 
Hill). 
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George  B.  (consulting  actuary),  256  Broad¬ 
way  (has  Book). 

George  H.  &  Co.  (electric  company),  254 
Canal  St.,  New  York,  and  419  Fulton  St., 
Brooklyn,  and  48  North  3d  St.,  Green- 
point,  L.  I. 

Gordon  M.  (lawyer),  165  Broadway. 

Gurdon  S.  (lawyer),  149  Broadway. 

H.  A.  (asst,  sec.),  18  East  41st  St.,  (Murray 
Hill). 

H.  K.,  17  Battery  Place;  Henry  Augustus 
Buck  was  editor  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
Times.  Queens  (town  and  Co.)  L.  I., 
N.  Y. 

H.  M.,  30  Church  St. 

S.  M.,  105  East  22d  St. 

Harold  Winthrop  (consulting  electric  en¬ 
gineer),  49  Wall  St.,  res  Hewlet  St. 
(Woodmere).  L.  I. 

Henry  L.,  227  West  130  St.  (Morningside) . 

Howard  H.  &  Irwin  (barkers),  67  Exchange 
Place. 


Miss  Inez,  124  East  57th  St.  (Plaza). 

J.  H.  (express),  425  East  138th  St. 

J.  Whitworth,  1  West  86th  St. 

Jerome  H.  (lawyer),  res  321  We.st  55th  St., 
office  2  Rector  St.  (U.  S.  Express  Bldg.). 
Myron  C.,  office  291  Alexander  Ave.,  ice 
dealer,  169  Lincoln  Ave.,  New  York  and 
132  Melrose. 

R.  D.,  100  Central  Park,  South. 

Robert  F.  (director  Pacific  Bank  &  Pacific 
Fire  Ins.  Co.),  New  York  City,  died  Oct. 
29,  1922. 

R.  P.  &  Co.  (shipping  produce  exchange). 

Broad  755. 

S.  Buck  (Standard  Typewriter  Co.),  289 
Broadway. 

T.  S.  Mfg.  Co.  (flexible  stamps),  537  Broad¬ 

way. 

M.  Buck  (“Davega"  sporting  goods),  831  S. 
Broadway. 

Mrs.  Mary  L.  Buckau  (massage).  693  Colum¬ 
bus  Ave.,  Riverside. 


Borough  of  Kirhmoiid,  Staten  Island. 

Ellis  R.,  2  Caselton  Park,  North  Brighton  I  William,  31  Sea  View  Ave.,  Dorp  Hill  (New 
(Tompkin.sville,  West).  '  Dorp,  West). 


Brooklyn,  Y.,  Bucks.  Borough  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens. 


Mrs.  B.,  179  Decatur  St. 

Miss  Beatrice  V.,  185  Nassau  St.  (Fordham). 

C.  N.,  2d  St.  (Bayside). 

Charles  A.,  715  Cortelyou  Road  (Flatbush). 

Charles  F.  (confectioner).  3101  Jamaica  Ave. 
(Richmond  Hill). 

Charles  H.  (cafe),  79  Harrison  Ave. 

Buck  &  Reinhardt  (insurance),  419  Fulton 
St. 

(Georges  |  now  deceased],  took  Book,  and  his 
father  Hiram,  1272  Prospect  Place 
ha.s  it). 

Emma,  1512  East  14th  St.  (Midwood). 

F.  L.,  193  29th  St.  (South  Brooklyn). 

Jerome,  349  Carlton  Ave. 

George  B.,  Elmhurst,  L.  I.  (Newtown). 

H.  (grocer),  156  7th  Ave.  (South  Brooklyn). 

George  H.,  48  North  3d  St.  (Greenpoint), 
Brooklyn. 

Miss  Helen  D.,  59  Branford  St.  (Jamaica). 

Henry,  229  Franklin  Place  (Flushing). 

Henry  A.,  71  South  Elliot  Place  (Pi'ospect 
Park) . 

John  Charles.  711  Park  Place,  Prospect  Park; 
died  Sept.  24,  1920  at  later  res.,  730 
Lincoln  Place. 


John,  Corona,  L.  I.  (Newtown). 

John  G.  (butcher),  408  Van  Brunt  St. 
(Hamilton). 

Miss  Julia  Louise,  182  8th  Ave.  (South 
Brooklyn) . 

Leonard,  Dartmouth  St.  (Forest  Hills),  L.  I. 
Mrs.  Lizzie  W.,  764  Hancock  St.  (Bushwick). 
Louis  P.,  411  Herald  Ave.  (Richmond  Hili). 
Mangels  (confectioner),  1545  Broadway 
(Bushwick). 

Mangels  (produce),  974  De  Kalb  Ave. 
( Bushwick) . 

Oskar,  85  Fulton  St.  (Jamaica). 

Otto  D.,  1353  Sterling  Place  (Bedford). 

W.  A.,  65  Berkley  Place  (Sterling). 

W.  H.  (grocer),  80  6th  Ave.  (Sterling). 
William  (poultry),  2536  Palmetto  St.  (Ever¬ 
green). 

William  L.,  366  Lenox  Road  (Flatbush). 
Buck  &  Wolbern  (delicatessen),  261  Troy 
Ave.  (Bedford). 

Wm.  Bradford  (social  worker),  Randalls 
Island,  N.  Y.  (son  of  George  M.  and 
brother  of  Gertrude  (p.  96.). 
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Buoksi  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


A.  C.,  205  West  Swissvale,  Edgewood  (Frank¬ 
lin). 

Mrs.  Carrie  E.,  605  Warrington  Hill. 

Dan'l  M.,  7908  Inglenook  Place  (Franklin). 
Mrs.  F.  J.,  712  Whitney  Ave.  (Franklin). 

F.  W.,  2439  Brownsville  Road  (Carrick). 
Buck  Garage,  1100  Brownsville  Road(  Car¬ 
rick)  . 


Rev.  George  J..  7011  Kedron  Ave..  Highland. 
J.  E.,  119  Shady  Ave.,  Highland. 

M.  J..  (physician),  res.  225  Dithridge  St. 
(Schenley). 

Buck  Tavern,  1036  Brownsville  Road  (Car¬ 
rick  ) . 

V.  J.,  247  Maple  Ave.,  Edgewood  (Franklin). 

W.  H.,  624  Boggs  Ave.  Hill. 


Pittsburgh  Suburban  Bucks. 


A.  D.,  Harty  St.,  Springdale,  Allegheny  Co. 

A.  H.,  Chestnut  and  Harbaugh  Sts.,  Sewick- 
ley,  Allegheny  Co. 

Andrew,  Harrison  City  Road,  Jeannet,  West¬ 
moreland  Co.,  Pa.  (R.  F.  D.  No.  1)  (has 
Book) . 

George  G.,  623  East  8th  Ave.,  Tarentum.  Al¬ 
legheny  Co. 

H.  E.,  617  Idlewood  Ave.,  Carnegie,  Alle¬ 
gheny  Co. 

J.  C..  257  Breckenridge  St.,  Brk.  Tarentum, 
Allegheny  Co. 


John,  Carlisle  Ave.,  Nitrona  Hts.,  Tarentum, 
Allegheny  Co. 

John  C.  (billiards),  284  Breckenridge  St., 
Brk.  Tarentum,  Allegheny  Co. 

Bucks  Confectionery,  520  Locust  St.,  McKees¬ 
port,  Allegheny  Co.  (15  miles  south  of 
Pittsburgh). 

Bucks  Grocery,  319  Ann  St.,  McKeesport,  Al¬ 
legheny  Co. 

Bucks  Place  (billiard  room),  315  5th  Ave., 
Tarentum,  Allegheny  Co. 


Burks  01  Srhenertady.  X.  Y. 


Sam'l  W.  (p.  104),  to  which  circulars  were 
sent. 

Miss  Alice  M..  14  State  St. 

W^m.,  35  Broadway. 

Walter,  208  Victory  Ave. 

Henry  and  Lillian,  804  Grant  St. 

Burks  of  Troy,  X 

Edgar  H.  (motor  cycles),  58  Congress  St. 

Mrs.  Frank  S.  Buck,  Hoosick  Falls,  Rensse¬ 
laer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Edward  G.  (son  of),  in  office  Troy  Record. 
paper,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

L.  F.,  1720  Highland  Ave.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  L.  and  Sam’l  G.,  North  22d  St.  near  8th 
Ave.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  J.  and  Wm.  F.  House.  58  Ninth  St. 


Arthur  A.,  9  Lowell  Road. 

Alice  M.  and  Edna  M..  14  State  St. 

Agnes  E.,  228  Glenwood  Boulevard. 

L.  A.,  Mohawk  Ave.,  Scotia,  Schenectady  Co., 
N.  Y. 


.  Y.,  and  Yirinity 

Edward  (engineer),  41  21st  St.,  Watervliet, 
N.  Y. 

Walter,  319  Hamilton  St..  Albany,  N.  Y. 

(Cohoes  Knitting  Co.,  sec.  and  manager). 

Wm.  H.  (prop,  moving  pictures),  Mechanics- 
ville,  N.  Y.  res.  73  Jay  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Willard  K.,  “Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Insti¬ 
tute"  from  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

Samuel  G.  (carpenter),  head  of  122d  St., 
North  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Official  Register  of  the  United  States,  1919  Directorj-.  Of  Bucks  in  the  Employ  of 
the  I  nited  States  Goyeninient  t'iyil  Seryice. 

Col.  C.  D.,  M.  C.,  Philadelphia,  Medical  Supply  Depot. 

A.  W.,  War  Ord.  Dept.,  inspector  $4.80  p.  d..  Pa.,  7  Pa..  Del.  Nav.  Air  Fac.,  Philadelphia. 
Arthur  P.,  Int.  Gen.  Land  Off.,  clerk  $1,800,  Ohio,  8  Okla.,  Major  D.  C. 

Berna  B.,  War  Ord.  Dept.,  skill  laborer  $3.68  p.  d.,  Ky.,  14  Ill.,  Rock  Island,  Rock  Island. 
Miss  Brownie,  Jus.  U.  S.  C.  and  D.  Cts.,  asst,  clerk  $1,100,  Va.,  HenricO’,  Richmond. 
Charles  C.,  Navy,  machinist  $6.40  p.  d.,  Tenn.,  —  Tenn.,  Division  Navy  Yd.,  D.  C. 

Chester  A.,  War  Ord.  Dept.,  sub  inspector  $5  p.  d.,  Ind..  6  Ohio,  Hamilton,  Kokomo,  Ind. 
Clarence  J.,  Agr.  Forest  Serv.,  asst.  dis.  forester  $3,000,  Mass.,  1  Mass.,  Berkshire,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. 
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E.  T.,  Navy,  helper  $4.32  p.  d.,  Pa.,  Philadelphia  Navy  Yd.,  Philadelphia. 

Earl  A.,  Navy,  ordnanceman  $5.60  p.  d.,  Ind.,  1  Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Ft.  MifRn. 

Edward  C.,  Treas.  Custod.  Serv.,  laborer,  $6.60.,  N.  Y.,  37  N.  Y.,  Tompkins,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Etley,  N.  H.  D.  V.  S.  Central  Br.,  fireman  $40  p.  m.,  Tenn.,  3  Ohio,  Montgomery,  Dayton. 
Miss  Fannie,  War  Off.  Adjt.  Gen.,  clerk  $1,200,  Mass.,  10  Mass.,  Suffolk,  D.  C. 

Frank  L.,  Jus.  U.  S.  C.  and  D.  Cts.,  ch.  dep.  clerk  $2,000,  Ill.,  3  Ore.,  Multnomah,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. 

Frank  R.,  War  P.  S.  and  T.  Div.,  watchman  $100  p.  m..  Pa.,  15  N.  Y.,  New  York,  Hoboken. 
Fred  J.,  War  Ord.  Dept.,  clerk  $1,500,  Ohio,  —  Ohio,  Hamiltoii,  Dayton,  O. 

Fred’k  H.,  War  Ord.  Dept.,  skill  laborer,  $3.68  p.  d.,  Iowa,  2  Iowa,  Scott,  Rock  Island. 

G.  C.,  Navy,  gas  welder  $6.40  p.  d.,  Canada,  28  N.  Y.,  Monroe,  Nav.  Air  Fac.,  Philadelphia. 

G.  F.,  Treas.  Customs  Serv.,  dep.  collector  and  inspector  75c  p.  d.,  Ohio,  9  Ohio,  Ottawa, 

Port  Clinton,  O. 

Miss  Grace  L.,  War  Air  Serv.,  clerk  $900,  —  Ex  Order,  Dayton,  0. 

H.  F.,  Navy,  carpenter,  $6.40  p.  d..  Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Navy  Yd.,  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Harriet  L.,  War  Off.  Div.  P.  S.  and  T.,  clerk  $1,200,  Minn.,  1  Minn.,  Winona,  D.  C. 
Haywood  I.,  War  Construe.  Div.,  warehouseman  $85  p.  m.,  Ala.,  4  Ga.,  Muscogee,  Ft. 
Benning. 

Miss  Idella  M.,  War  Office  Chief  Ord.,  stenographer  $1,400,  Pa.,  7  Pa.,  Delaware,  D.  C. 

J.  P.,  Navy,  machinist  $6  p.  d.,  N.  Y.,  3  N.  Y.,  Warren,  Nav.  Air  Fac.,  Philadelphia. 

John  C.,  War  Ord.  Dept.,  woodworker  $4.56  p.  d.,  Iowa.  14  Ill.,  Rock  Island,  Rock  Island. 
John  J.,  Int.  Reel.  Serv.,  asst.  dist.  counsel  $1,980,  N.  Y.,  1  Colo.,  Denver,  Denver. 

John  M.,  Agr.  Bu.  An.  Indus.,  bacteriologist  $2,400,  Me.,  12  Ohio,  Franklin,  D.  C. 

John  J.,  Navy,  policeman,  $4  p.  d.  Ger.,  3  Calif.,  Solano,  Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island. 

John  M.,  War  P.  S.  &  T.  Div.,  checker  $1,000,  Pa.,  2  Neb.,  Douglas,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Jos.  F.,  State  Constr.  Serv.,  vice-consul,  Mich.,  Mich.,  Antilla,  Cuba. 

Jos.  S.,  Navy,  helper,  $4.64  p.  d.,  Calif.,  6  Calif.,  Alameda,  Navy  Yd.,  Mare  Island. 

Jos.  T.,  Navy,  machinist  $6.08  p.  d.,  N.  C.,  N.  C.,  Pitt,  Navy  Yd.,  Norfolk. 

Lucein,  State  Consular  Serv.,  agent,  Ky.,  N.  Y.,  Curityba,  Brazil. 

Martin  A.,  Off.  Supt.  S.  W.  and  N.,  bldgs,  guard  $780,  Va.,  6  Va.,  Roanoke,  D.  C. 

Mary  L.,  War  Off.  Adjt.  Gen.,  clerk  $1,200,  Ill.,  9  Calif.,  Los  Angeles,  D.  C. 

Mildred,  War  P.  S.  and  T.  Div.,  typist  $1,200,  Mich.,  11  Mich.,  Chippewa,  D.  C. 

Milton  D.,  Navy,  clerk  $3.68  p.  d.,  N.  Y.  Calif.,  Alameda,  Navy  Yd.,  Mare  Island. 

O.  G..  Navy,  electrician  $6.40  p.  d..  Pa.,  Md.,  Nav.  Prov.  Grd.,  Indianhead. 

Philip  E.,  Int.  Com.  Comn.  Bu.  Valu.,  civil  engineer  $1,680,  Mass.,  9  Tenn.,  Obion  Field. 
Presley,  War  Engr.  Dept.,  lockman  $60  p.  m.,  W.  Va.,  4  W.  Va.,  Wirt,  Lock  7,  Kanawha 
River. 

Miss  Rachel  R.,  War  Air  Serv.,  stenographer  $1,200,  Pa.,  30  Pa.,  Alleghany,  Pittsburgh. 
Radia  F.,  Com.  Bu.  Standards,  clerk  $1,200,  W.  Va.,  D.  C., 

Capt.  R.  C.,  M.  C.,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Leavenworth  Co.,  Kan. 

Revis,  laborer,  $3.68  p.  d.,  N.  C.,  2  Va.,  Norfolk,  Navy  Yd.,  Norfolk. 

Richard  P.,  Navy,  machinst  $5.92  p.  d.,  N.  J.,  8  N.  Y.,  Kings,  Navy  Yd.,  New  York. 

Miss  Sadie,  War  Air  Serv.,  clerk  $1,200,  Ky.,  4  Fla.,  Dade,  D.  C. 

Shirley,  Agr.  Forest  Serv.,  nat.  forest  Inspector  $2,000,  Ore.,  2  Ore.,  Clackamas,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. 

Sidney  F.,  War  Off.  Div.  P.  &  S.,  clerk  $1,200,  N.  Y.,  35  N.  Y.,  Cortland,  D.  C. 

Stanley,  War  P.  S.  and  T.  Div.,  checker  $5  p.  d.,  Pol.,  4  N.  Y.,  Kings,  Brooklyn. 

Thos.  G.,  Treas.  Customs  Serv.,  inspector  $4  p.  d.,  Canada,  12  Mich.,  Chippewa,  Mich. 

W.  C.,  Navy,  leadman  painter  $7.36  p.  d.,  1  Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Navy  Yd.,  Philadelphia. 

W.  H.,  War  Constret.  Div.,  fireman  $125  p.  m.,  Kan.,  5  Kan.,  Riley,  Camp  Funston. 
Warner  M.,  Agr.  Bu.  Markets,  asst,  mark  wool  $2,280,  Pa.,  2  Pa.,  Philadelphia,  D.  C. 
Willard  K.,  Navy,  laboratorian  $4.56  p.  d.,  N.  Y.,  34  N.  Y.,  Broome,  Nav.  Acad.,  Annapolis. 
William,  Navy,  machinist  $6.40  p.  d.,  Tex.,  —  Mo.,  Jackson,  Navy  Yd.,  Philadelphia. 

Wm.  H.,  Navy,  laborer,  $3.68  p.  d..  Pa.,  5  Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Navy  Yd.,  Philadelphia. 

Wm.  R.,  War  Ord.  Dept.,  skill  workman  $4.56  p.  d..  Pa.,  5  Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Frankford 
Arsenal. 

Wm.  W.,  Int.  Com.  Comn.  Bu.  Carrier  Acets.,  examiner  acets.  $1,980,  Conn.,  3  Conn.,  New 
Haven  Field. 
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Bucks  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Selected  ; 

Ada  M.,  329  E.  Wyoming  Ave. 

Adeline,  228  Thompson  St. 

Albert  R.,  3045  Aeate  St. 

Allen  B.,  2723  N.  11th  St. 

Alvin  S.,  2852  N.  16th  St. 

Amanda,  521  Brinton  St. 

Anna,  1800  Arch  St.,  5001  Tacony  St.  and 
2525  N.  26th  St. 

Anna  C.,  2556  N.  29th  St. 

Anna  L.,  1453  N.  Marsden  St. 

Annie  M.,  2164  N.  5th  St. 

Augustus  K.,  439  S.  63d  St. 

Antonius,  1741  N.  Sydenham  St. 

Miss  Bes.sie  C.,  239  N.  Randolph  St. 

Benj.  F.,  3322  Hartville  St. 

Brinton  D.,  6215  Ridge  Ave. 

C.  D.,  1713  N.  52cl  St. 

Maj.  Carroll  D.,  2517  S  20th  St. 

Charles,  868  N.  5th  St. 

Chas.  J.,  2164  N.  5th  St. 

Chas.  C.,  2844  N.  Lambert  St. 

Chas.  H.,  2438  N.  13th  St. 

Chas.  S.,  4852  N.  Broad  St. 

Chas.,  131  Richmond  St. 

Chas.,  1929  Dauphin  St. 

Christiana,  5735  Spruce  St. 

Clarence  S.,  5412  Spring  St. 

Cleon  F.,  4641  Hurley  St. 

Clifford  R.,  5025  Knox  St. 

Corson,  4747  Garden  St. 

Daniel,  Est.  (lumber),  1505  N.  5th  St. 

D.  Edwin,  2619  Reed  St. 

Earl  A.,  2635  S.  Bancroft  St. 

Edgar,  2107  N.  Clarion  St. 

Edmund  B.  (hatter),  928  Chestnut  St.,  res. 

5735  Spruce  St. 

Edna,  2137  College  Ave. 

Edward  F.,  876  N.  Ringgold  St. 

Edward  T.,  2662  N.  22d  St. 

Ella,  1517  N.  Broad  St. 

Elizabeth  C.,  1029  French  St. 

Elizabeth  E.,  5162  Ogden  St., 

Erastus,  Haye's  Mechanic  Home. 

Ernest  S.,  2525  N.  26th  St. 

Ethel  C.,  1430  E.  Palmer  St. 

Eugene  C.,  4931  Warrington  Ave. 

Eugene  J.,  1942  Rowman  St. 

Francis  L.,  329  S.  43d  St. 

Francis  B.,  1007  Spring  Garden  St. 

Frank  (lumber),  1505  N.  5th  St.,  res.  1523 
N.  Broad  St. 

Frank,  516  Siegel  St. 

Frank,  2936  N.  3d  St. 

Frank  H.,  2164  N.  5th  St. 

Frank  W.,  1455  N.  Marsden  St. 

Frank  J.,  3413  N.  Front  St. 

Prank  J.,  1106  Nevada  St. 

Frederick  J.,  2936  N.  3d  St. 

Frederick  C.,  2036  Palethorp  St. 

George,  1335  N.  4th  St. 

i: 


>ames  with  Addresses,  Mar,  15,  192*2. 

George,  48  McKean  St. 

George  H.,  1430  E.  Palmer  St. 

George  H.,  523  E.  Thompson  St.  (horse- 
shoer) . 

George  S.,  3852  N.  16th  St. 

George  S.,  2956  Frankford  Ave. 

George  W.,  541  E.  Chelton  St. 

Gottleib,  2756  N.  Hamberger  St. 

G.  F.,  1421  Arch  St. 

Mrs.  G.,  5915  Chestnut  St. 

G.  Harry,  3307  N.  Broad  St. 

Harry  K.,  3307  N.  Broad  St. 

Harry  F.,  2164  N.  5th  St. 

Harry  F.,  7116  State  Road. 

Harry  S.,  6215  Ridge  Ave. 

Harry  L..  2751  N.  Ringgold  St. 

Helen  R.,  2519  N.  29th  St. 

Henry  L.,  2719  N.  12th  St. 

Henry  L.,  1426  N.  Hobart  St. 

Henry  P..  4071  Powelton  Ave. 

Herbert  B.,  4044  N.  6th  St. 

How'ard,  2237  S.  12th  St. 

Howard,  1959  Rowan  St. 

Howard,  1729  Montgomery  Ave. 

Hyman,  529  Carpenter  St. 

H.  Carlton.  3307  N.  Broad  St. 

Ida,  5717  Forrestdale  St. 

Jacob,  405  Green  St. 

James  A.,  3133  N.  Taylor  St. 

James  E.,  6223  Ogontz  St. 

James  G.,  4921  N.  2d  St. 

Jasper,  1238  S.  37th  St. 

Jennie.  2147  E.  Harold  St. 

John,  Stonehouse  Lane  bel.  Stein’s  Lane. 
John  B..  2145  Granite  St. 

John  B.,  2316  Sepviva  St. 

John  G.,  2228  Thompson  St. 

John  J.,  2856  Aramingo  St. 

Joseph,  1900  E.  Lehigh  St. 

Joseph  I.,  3413  N.  Front  St. 

J.  Clifton,  office  St.  Girard  Bldg.,  Walnut  St., 
res.  Devon  St.,  Wayne,  Delaware  Co. 

J.  Eugene,  1859  Clifton  St. 

J.  Frank,  1542  N.  12th  St. 

Lewis,  221  S.  11th  St. 

Louis,  2148  Furley  St. 

Louis  H.,  5650  Stewart  St. 

Louis  G.,  7116  State  Road 
Louise,  7116  State  Road. 

Lydia,  717  N.  Franklin  St. 

Margaret.  1859  Clarence  St. 

Margaret,  M.  E.  Home  for  the  Aged. 

Marie,  3136  Almond  St. 

Martha.  2438  N.  13th  St. 

Mary,  861  E.  Westmoreland  Ave. 

Mary,  4530  Lancaster  Ave. 

Mary  A.,  3154  N.  25th  St. 

Mary  A.,  6235  Vine  St. 

Mary  Jane,  1211  Rush  St. 

Mathilda.  4126  Parkside  Ave. 
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Matthias,  2937  Rhawn  St. 

Maurice  A.  (dentist),  2212  Fairmount  Ave. 

Mitchel  S.,  1720  Sanson  St. 

Mortimer.  3114  Stouton  St. 

Paul,  1957  Brunner  St. 

Peter,  433  Winton  St. 

Peter,  3134  Almond  St. 

Peter,  Stonehouse  Lane  bel.  Stein's  Lane. 

Raymond,  123  Ritney  St. 

Richard,  117  N.  15th  St. 

Richard  H.,  1018  West  Erie  Ave. 

Robert,  604  Strahle  St. 

Sam'l  J.  (real  estate),  2500  S.  2d  St.,  res. 
2237  S.  12th  St. 

S.  J.,  2d  and  Porter  Sts. 

Sam’l  T.  (real  estate),  1710  Race  St,  res. 
3339  Lancaster  Ave. 

Sam’l  B.,  861  Westmoreland  St. 

Mrs.  Stanley  L.,  1517  N.  Broad  St. 

Mrs.  S.  L.,  2024  Wallace  St. 

Sarah,  1509  Susquehanna  Ave. 

Sophie,  1225  Russell  St. 

Stephen  A.,  3136  Almond  St. 

S<^ewart  W.,  Oaklane,  Mountain  Ave. 

Bucks  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  Selected 

Mar.  1 

Albert,  620  Wisconisco  St.,  Harrisburg,  Dau¬ 
phin  Co. 

Andrew  M.,  65  N.  18th  St.,  Harrisburg,  Dau¬ 
phin  Co. 

Anna,  1435  Parker  St.,  Harrisburg,  Dauphin 
Co. 

Arthur  E.,  1241  Kittatinny  St.,  Harrisburg, 
Dauphin  Co. 

Clarence  E.,  1116  Hickory  St..  Harrisburg. 
Dauphin  Co. 

Frank  Me.,  633  Harris  St.,  Harrisburg.  Dau¬ 
phin  Co. 

George  L.,  917  Green  St.,  Harrisburg,  Dau¬ 
phin  Co. 

Harvey,  1915  Green  St.,  Harrisburg,  Dauphin 
Co. 

Clyde  H.,  1717  N.  3d  St.,  Harrisburg,  Dau¬ 
phin  Co. 

James,  1719  N.  3d  St.,  Harrisburg,  Dauphin 
Co. 

John  S..  552  Mahantongo  St.,  Harrisburg, 
Dauphin  Co. 

Linda,  Camp  Hill,  Harrisburg,  Dauphin  Co. 

Raymond,  1815  Park  St.,  Harrisburg,  Dau¬ 
phin  Co. 

Robert,  9  S.  14th  St.,  Harrisburg,  Dauphin 
Co. 

Susan  A..  1520  Green  St.,  Harrisburg,  Dau¬ 
phin  Co. 

Wm..  1214  N.  7th  St.,  Harrisburg,  Dauphin 
Co. 

Wm.  O.,  2041  N.  4th  St.,  Harrisburg,  Dau¬ 
phin  Co. 


Theodore,  2418  Natrona  St. 

Thomas  W..  6629  N.  11th  St. 

Thos.  W.  (Hosiery  Co.)  2545  N.  Broad  St. 

Walter,  1101  E.  Montgomery  St. 

Walter  J.,  2762  N.  22d  St. 

Walter  J.,  6516  Forestdale  Ave. 

Walter  S.,  1430  E.  Palmer  St. 

Walter  J.  S.,  435  N.  53d  St. 

Wilbur  L.,  66  Vandike  St. 

Wilbur  S.,  3128  Emerald  St. 

Wilhelmina,  1859  Clarence  St. 

William,  106  E.  Wingohocking  St. 

Wm.,  3648  N.  Camac  St. 

Wm.,  1219  N.  11th  St. 

Wm.,  2872  N.  Lee  St. 

Wm.  C.,  2228  S.  Hamberger  St. 

Wm.  H.,  1913  E.  Pacific  St. 

Wm.  H.,  359  E.  Shedaker  St. 

Wm.  O.,  731  Chestnut  St. 

Wm.  R.,  2793  Kirkbride  Bldg.,  Gtn. 

Wm.  T.,  6th  St.  and  Green  Lane,  Weldon, 
Philadelphia  Co. 

Wilson  A.,  4733  Cedar  Ave. 

W.  Oscar,  Green's  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

Names  from  Various  Counties  and  Cities, 
i,  192(). 

Sam’l  L.,  204  Reily  St.,  Harrisburg,  Dauphin 
Co. 

Charles  F.,  652  Reily  St.,  Harrisburg,  Dau¬ 
phin  Co. 

Carrie,  1017  Franklin  St.,  Reading,  Berks 
Co. 

Chas  H.,  300  Hollenbach  St.,  Reading,  Berks 
Co. 

Edna  M.,  114  W.  Windsor  St.,  Reading,  Berks 
Co. 

Elmira  A.,  866  N.  8th  St.,  Reading,  Berks 
Co. 

Ralph  S.,  1473  Cotton  St.,  Reading,  Berks 
Co. 

Wm.,  27  S.  11th  St.,  Reading,  Berks  Co. 

Charles  and  Charles  R.,  Boyertown,  Berks 
Co. 

Wm.  F.,  Fleetwood,  Berks  Co. 

Maggie,  Wyomissing,  Berks  Co. 

Paul,  Mohnton,  Berks  Co. 

Alvin  F.,  Krumsville,  now  Lenhartsville, 
Berks  Co. 

Benj.  and  'Yanzant  E.,  236  W.  4th  St.,  Ches¬ 
ter  (town  and  Co.). 

Charles  F.,  42  Brickley  PI.,  Chester  (town 
and  Co.). 

Clara,  1445  Edgemont  Ave.,  Che.ster  (town 
and  Co.). 

Clara  V.,  609  Parker  St.,  Chester  (town  and 
Co.). 

Emma  E.,  1535  Highland  Terrace,  Chester 
(town  and  Co.). 
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Frank  H.,  404  E.  22d  St.,  Chester  (town  and 
Co.). 

Frank  N..  328  W.  8th  St.,  Chester  (town  and 
Co.) 

George,  1526  W.  3d  St.,  Chester  (town  and 
Co.). 

George  V.,  360  Franklin  St..  Chester  (town 
and  Co.). 

Harrv,  411  W.  5th  St.,  Chester  (town  and 
Co.). 

Katherine,  28  Myrtle  Place,  Chester  (town 
and  Co.). 

Robert  G.,  427  E.  17th  St.,  Chester  (town 
and  Co.). 

Robert  N.,  321  E.  20th  St.,  Chester  (town 
and  Co.). 

Wm.  T.,  1110  Highland  Ave.,  Chester  (town 
and  Co.). 

Henry,  Birdshoro,  Chester  Co. 

Wm.  (i.,  Birdshoro,  Chester  Co. 

Ambrose  S.,  429  N.  5th  St..  Allentown.  Le¬ 
high  Co. 

Arthur,  110  Church  St.,  Allentown.  Lehigh 
Co. 

Frank  B.,  427  N.  9th  St..  Allentown.  Lehigh 
Co. 

Claude  A.,  629  N.  9th  St.,  Allentown,  Lehigh 
Co. 

Emmo  A.,  613  Union  St.,  Allentown,  Lehigh 
Co. 

Lerov,  238  N.  11th  St..  Allentown.  Lehigh 
Co. 

Russell  O.,  848  N.  8th  St..  Allentown,  Lehigh 
Co. 

Wilson,  1329  Liberty  St.,  Allentown.  Lehigh 
Co. 

Albert  F.,  Emaus,  Lehigh  Co. 

Harry  M.,  Hamburg,  Lehigh  Co. 

Robert,  Cementon,  Lehigh  Co. 

Wm.,  Macungie,  Lehigh  Co. 

Chas.  W.,  1042  Washington  St.,  Scranton, 
Lackawanna  Co. 

Frank,  723  Cedar  Ave.,  Scranton,  Lackawan¬ 
na  Co. 

Fred  J.,  635  Kessler  St..  Scranton.  Lacka¬ 
wanna  Co. 

Gustave  R.  J.,  73  Prescott  Ave.,  Scranton. 
Lackawanna  Co. 

Walter  S.,  1309  Myrtle  St.,  Scranton,  Lacka¬ 
wanna  Co. 

Clarence  E.,  14  Laurel  St.,  Carbondale, 

Lackawanna  Co. 

Abner.  528  Seneca  St.,  Bethlehem,  Northamp¬ 
ton  Co. 

Alfred  229  E.  5th  St..  Bethlehem.  Northamp¬ 
ton  Co. 

Miss  Anna,  213  E.  Packer  St.,  Bethlehem, 
Northampton  Co. 

Charles  A.,  Prospect  Ave.  cor.  O.  Steel  Co., 
Bethlehem,  Northampton  Co. 

Fred’k  L.,  1028  Maple  St.,  Bethlehem,  North¬ 
ampton  Co. 


Garrison,  817  Vernon  St.,  Bethlehem,  North¬ 
ampton  Co. 

John  J..  907  Grant  Ave.,  Bethlehem.  North¬ 
ampton  Co. 

Leslie  H.,  27  W.  Broad  St.,  Bethlehem.  North¬ 
ampton  Co. 

Miss  Lucy,  453  S.  New  St.,  Bethlehem,  North¬ 
ampton  Co. 

Quintus,  1328  N.  Center  St.,  Bethlehem, 
Northampton  Co. 

Robert  D.,  145  E.  Geopp  St.,  Bethlehem, 
Northampton  Co. 

Thomas,  1306  N.  Center  St.  Bethlehem, 
Northampton  Co. 

Wm.  J.,  229  E.  5th  St.,  Bethlehem,  North¬ 
ampton  Co. 

Emma.  716  2d  St.,  Catasauqua,  Northamp¬ 
ton  Co. 

Henry  E.,  718  2d  St.,  Catasauqua,  Northamp¬ 
ton  Co. 

]  Raymond  R.,  130  Wood  St.,  Catasauqua, 
Northampton  Co. 

Augustus,  246  Kleinhans  St.,  Easton.  North- 

I  ampton  Co. 

Albert,  305  March  St.,  Easton.  Northampton 
Co. 

Elizabeth  C.,  150  Mesquehoning  St.,  Easton, 
Northampton  Co. 

James  L.,  1603  Butler  St.,  Easton,  North¬ 
ampton  Co. 

;  J.  Howard,  19  S.  12th  St.,  Easton,  Northamp¬ 
ton  Co. 

John,  1531  Butler  St.,  Easton.  Northampton 
Co. 

Margaret,  203  S.  3d  St.,  Easton.  Northampton 
Co. 

Wm.  T..  305  Hecks  Ctr.,  Easton,  Northamp¬ 
ton  Co. 

Wm.  E.,  1056  Wilkesbarre  St.,  Easton.  North¬ 
ampton  Co. 

Alvin  R.,  118  N.  Poplar  St.,  Shamokin,  North¬ 
umberland  Co. 

Floyd  P.,  250  S.  Wood  St.,  Shamokin.  North¬ 
umberland  Co. 

Gertrude  G.,  117  E.  Independent  St.,  Sham¬ 
okin,  Northumberland  Co. 

Harry  W.,  139  E.  Independent  St.,  Shamokin, 
Northumberland  Co. 

Aaron,  1038  Regan  St.,  Sunbury,  Northum¬ 
berland  Co. 

Alva.  340  S.  2d  St.,  Sunbury,  Northumber¬ 
land  Co. 

George  A.,  122  N.  Front  St.,  Sunbury,  North¬ 
umberland  Co. 

Jacob  A.,  Hoffman  House,  Sunbury,  North¬ 
umberland  Co. 

Mrs.  Paul,  11  South  Peach  St.,  Mt.  Carmel, 
Northumberland  Co. 

Jane,  Hotel  Milton,  Milton,  Northumberland 
Co. 

Wm.  T..  678  Front  St..  Milton.  Northumber¬ 
land  Co. 
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Harry  J.,  319  Center  St.,  Ashland,  Northum¬ 
berland  Co. 

Frank  L.,  435  Center  St.,  Ashland,  North¬ 
umberland  Co. 

Anna,  14  Regent  St.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Luzerne 
Co. 

Charles,  142  W.  River  St.,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Luzerne  Co. 

Elfrida  M.,  578  W.  Frankin  St.,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Luzerne  Co. 

Hilda,  374  New  Grant  St.,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Luzerne  Co. 

J.  Lewis,  36  Ridge  St.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Luzerne 
Co. 

Oswald,  42  Nicholson  St.,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Luzerne  Co. 

Stephen,  108  Front  St.,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Luzerne  Co. 

Conrad,  140  Center  St.,  Pittstown,  Luzerne 
Co. 

Andrew,  Atter  near  22d  St.,  Hazelton,  Lu¬ 
zerne  Co. 

Elizabeth.  180  S.  Church  St.,  Hazelton,  Lu¬ 
zerne  Co. 

Elizabeth  M.,  407  W.  King  St.,  Lancaster 
(town  and  Co.). 

H.  M.,  Penn  Steel  and  Iron  Corp.,  Lancaster 
(town  and  Co.). 

Mrs.  Fannie,  27  N.  Center  St.,  Lititz,  Lancas¬ 
ter  Co. 


Mrs.  Gertrude,  120  New  St.,  Lititz,  Lancaster 
Co. 

George,  1087  Powell  St.,  Norristown,  Mont¬ 
gomery  Co. 

Mary  K.,  713  Swede  St.,  Norristown,  Mont¬ 
gomery  Co. 

Daniel,  76  N.  Warren  St.,  Pottstown,  Mont¬ 
gomery  Co. 

Wm.  R.,  106  Conshocken  State  Rd.,  Bala, 
Montgomery  Co. 

David  B.,  51  Lehman  St.,  Lebanon  (town 
and  Co.). 

Harry,  346  N.  10th  St.,  Lebanon  (town  and 
Co.). 

Sarah  A.,  352  N.  10th  St.,  Lebanon  (town 
and  Co.). 

Mrs.  Mary,  134  N.  Railroad  St.,  Annville, 
Lebanon  Co. 

James  C.,  Devon  St.,  Wayne,  Delaware  Co. 

Charles  R.,  22  9th  cor.  Main  St.,  Upland, 
Delaware  Co. 

Frank  T.,  1804  W.  Mahantongo  St.,  Potts- 
ville,  Schuylkill  Co. 

Frederick  J.,  634  N.  2d  St.,  Pottsville, 
Schuylkill  Co. 

Orville  W.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Slatington,  Carbon 
Co. 

Dora  E.,  Shamokin  Dam,  Snyder  Co. 


Buck  Family.  Selected  >aines  and  Addresses,  Taken  in  1})20  from  Telephone  and  City 
Directories  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Pittsburgh  and  Suburban  Places. 


Rev.  Oscar  M.  and  wife  Bernice  M.  Buck 
and  2  daughters,  Jean  M.  and  Sara 
Louise  Buck  of  Madison,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  George  W.  Richards.  “High  Spot," 
Beach  Haven,  Ocean  Co.,  N.  J.  (she  was 
Carrie  L.  Buck). 

Mi.ss  Carrie,  Lakeside  Park,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Ellard  A.,  125  Monmouth  St.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
(prof.  High  School). 

Mrs.  Leila  E.,  1141  S.  3d  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

George  P.,  574  Haddon  St.,  Collingswood, 
Camden  Co.,  N.  J. 

J.  F.,  Audubon  St.,  Haddon  Heights,  Camden 
Co.,  N.  J. 

J.  L.,  19th  and  Federal  Sts.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Miss  Jane  S.,  203  E.  Atlantic  St.,  Haddon 
Heights,  Camden  Co.,  N.  J. 

Miss  Evelyn  M.,  8  Broadway  Ave.,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J. 

Miss  Estelle,  Berwyn  Apartments,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J. 

Francis  L.,  Ventnor  St.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Miss  Mary  L.,  Manheim  Apts.,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J. 

Mrs.  R.  B.,  15  S.  Chelsea  St.,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J. 


Edward,  119  N.  Neptune  St.,  Sea  Isle  City, 
Cape  May  Co.,  N.  J. 

Dr.  R.  E.  (physician)  Newfield,  Vineland, 
Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J. 

Miss  Sarah  H.,  163  W.  Commerce  St.,  Bridge- 
ton,  Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J. 

Frank  H.  (farmer).  Bacons  Neck,  Bridgeton, 
Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J. 

C.  N.  (real  estate),  136  W.  Main  St.,  Free¬ 
hold,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 

Garret  W.  (poultryman),  Colts  Neck,  Mon¬ 
mouth  Co.,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  I.  W.  (stoves),  23  E.  Broad  St.,  Bur¬ 
lington  (town  and  Co.),  N.  J. 

George,  Ogontz  St.,  Melrose,  Burlington  Co., 
N.  J. 

C.  A.  (superintendent),  114  State  St.,  Glass- 
horo,  Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J. 

Walter  M.,  Woodbury  Heights,  Woodbury, 
Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J. 

Wm.  P.  &  Son  (undertakers),  Williamstown, 
Gloucester  Co.,  N.  J. 

Miss  Helen  D.  (Public  Library),  Ridgewood, 
Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 

Dudley,  West  Orange,  N.  J.  (address  50  W. 
67th  St.,  New  York  City). 
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C.  C.,  Camden  St.,  Dover,  Kent  Co.,  Del. 

Mrs.  Elmira  H.,  710  Jackson  St.,  Wilmington, 
New  Castle  Co..  Del. 

F.  D.  (manager),  Du  Pont  Bldg.,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del. 

Mrs.  Francis  N.  (farmer).  State  Road,  res. 
“The  Strand,"  New  Castle  (town  and 
Co.).  Del. 

Frank  H.,  2714  Harrison  St.,  Wilmington, 
Del. 

Francis  D.,  New  Castle  (town  and  Co.),  Del. 

Walter  H.  (attorney),  609-611  Union  Trust 
Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mrs.  Richard  B.,  1228  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore. 
Md. 

W.  H.,  624  Boggs  Ave.,  Hill,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

A.  C..  205  W'.  Swissvale,  Edgewood,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Carrie  E.,  605  Warrington  Hill,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

Mrs.  F.  J.,  712  Whitney  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

F.  W.,  2439  Brownsville  Road,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

J.  E..  119  Shady  Ave.,  Highland,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

M.  J.  (physician),  225  Dithridge  St.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

Rev.  George  J.,  7011  Kedron  Ave.,  Highland. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

V.  J.,  247  Maple  Ave.,  Edgewood,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

A.  D.,  Hartry  St.,  Springdale,  Alleghenv  Co., 
Pa. 

A.  H.,  cor.  Chestnut  and  Harbaugh  Sts.. 
Sewickley.  Allegheny  Co.,  Pa. 

Stewart  W.,  res.  Melrose,  Oaklane,  Allegheny 
Co.,  Pa. 

John.  Carlisle  Ave.,  Nitrona  Heights,  Taren- 
tum,  Allegheny  Co.,  Pa. 

George  G.,  623  E.  8th  Ave.,  Tarentum.  Al¬ 
legheny  Co.,  Pa. 

List  of  Libraries,  Historical  and  (•enealogi 
Took  the  First  “Buck  Hist,  and  Gen^” 
ISent  and  Received. 

Congressional  National  Library,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  2  copies  June,  1917. 

Goodspeed  Book  Shop.  5a  Park  St.,  Boston. 
Mass.,  13  copies. 

Boston  Public  Library. 

The  Astor,  New  York  City  Public  Library. 

N.  Y.  State  Public  Library.  Albany.  N.  Y., 
Educational  Bldg. 

Chicago  Public  Library,  Ill.  (with  Newbury 
branch ) . 

St.  Louis  Public  Library,  Mo. 

Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  Public  Libraries, 
Minn,  (combined  in  Hist.  Society),  Dr. 
Solon  Justus  Buck,  dean. 


H.  E.,  617  Idlewood  Ave.,  Carnegie,  Alle¬ 
gheny  Co.,  Pa. 

David  (plumbing),  219  Bridge  St.,  Phoenix- 
ville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Mrs.  R.  J..  244  2d  St.,  Phoenixville,  Chester 
Co.,  Pa. 

Roland  A..  Wagontown,  Coatesville.  Chester 
Co.,  Pa. 

W.  P..  87  S.  Penn  St.,  Coatesville,  Chester 
Co.,  Pa. 

Wm.  T.  (electrical  contractor),  620  New 
Market  St.,  res.  1110  Highland  St., 

Chester  (town  and  Co.),  Pa. 

Jordan  H.,  Ferndale.  Bucksvllle,  Chester 

Co.,  Pa. 

J.  V.  (hotel  proprietor).  Ferndale.  Bucks- 
ville.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Buck  Tavern,  1036  Gerage,  1100  Carrick, 

Brownsville  Road. 

Raymond  F.,  708  Main  St.,  Darbv,  Delaware 
Co.,  Pa. 

George  V.  Jr.,  Crum  Lynne,  Ridley  Park, 
Delaware  Co.,  Pa. 

J.  Clifton,  Devon  St.,  Wavne,  Delaware  Co., 
Pa. 

C.  A..  331  Columbia  Ave.,  Lansdale,  Mont¬ 
gomery  Co.,  Pa. 

Elmer  M.,  409  S.  Main  St.,  N.  Wales,  Mont¬ 
gomery  Co.,  Pa. 

George.  1087  Powell  St.,  Morristown,  Mont¬ 
gomery  Co..  Pa. 

H.  M.,  Main  St.,  Pennsburg,  Montgomerv  Co., 
Pa. 

Wm.  H.,  Green  Lane,  Pennsburg,  Mont¬ 
gomery  Co.,  Pa. 

Wm.  T.,  Oakland,  Weldon,  Montgomery  Co., 
Pa. 

Andrew,  Jeannet,  Harrison  City  Road,  West¬ 
moreland  Co.,  Pa. 

W.  L.  &  Co.  (provisions),  Cynwyd  St..  Over¬ 
brook,  Tacony,  Philadelphia  Co.,  Pa.,  res. 
6625  Van  Dyke  St. 

■al  Societies  and  Bucks  and  Relatives  Who 
with  the  .\ddresses  to  Which  the  Book  Was 

Detroit  Public  Library,  Mich. 

Springfield  State  Library,  Ill.,  Sangamon  Co., 
(Lincoln  Library). 

Michigan  State  Library  and  Hist.  Dept., 
Lansing,  Ingham  Co.,  Mich.  (105.000 
vols.). 

Scranton  Public  Library,  Scranton.  Pa. 

Montpelier,  Vt.,  State  Library. 

“Berkshire  Athenaeum,”  Pittsfield.  Mass.. 
Berkshire  Co.  (50,000  vols.). 

“Essex  Institute,”  Salem,  Mass.,  132-134 
Essex  St.,  Miss  Alice  G.  Waters, 
librarian. 
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“University  of  Nebraska"  at  Lincoln,  Neb. 
(Prof.  Philo  M.  Buck,  dean  of  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences). 

Public  Schools,  St.  Johns,  Clinton  Co.,  Mich. 
(Prof.  T.  F.  Buck,  supt.  of  branches). 

The  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Soc.  of  Boston,  9 
Ashburton  Place. 

The  Gen.  and  Biogl.  Society  of  New  York 
City.  226  West  58th  St. 

The  New  Haven  Colony  Hist.  Soc.,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  Library  St. 

The  Conn.  State  Hist.  Soc.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Hist,  and  Gen.  Soc.  of  Penn,  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Pa.,  1300  Locust  St. 

The  State  Hist.  Soc.  of  Madison,  Wis.,  816 
State  St.,  1819. 

The  Wyoming  Hist,  and  Gen.  Soc.,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa. 

The  Bucks  Co.  Hist.  Soc.,  Doylestown,  Pa., 
Luzerne  Co. 

Dr.  Harmon  A.  Buck,  M.  D.,  42  Colchester 
Ave..  Burlington,  Vt.  (veteran  surgeon 
of  Civil  War). 

Charles  W.  Buck  (his  son),  multimillion¬ 
aire  and  world  traveler,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Amos  Bush  Willmarth,  East  Addison,  Addi¬ 
son  Co..  Vt.  (prof,  of  Chemistry,  Univ. 
of  Vt.,  Burlington,  Vt.). 

Miss  Lida  G.  Parks,  11  Wall  St.,  Hudson 
Falls,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Carrie  Miller,  1032  Eastern  Ave., 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  J.  1),  Cross,  Union.  Cass  Co.,  Neb.,  Route 
2.  “Cedar  Nook"  (was  Addie  B.,  dau.  of 
Hon.  John  F.  Buck). 

John  Q.  Buck,  23  Middle  St.,  Newport,  Vt. 

W.  H.  Buck,  Wells  River.  Vt.  (druggist). 

S.  Albert  West.  Reber,  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y. 
(Cloverdale  Farms),  (Civil  War  veteran, 
mother  was  Hiley  Buck.  p.  56). 

W.  S.  S.  Buck.  Randolph,  Vt.  (printer  and 
publisher),  “Buck  Printing  Co.” 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Gates,  803  South  Main  St.,  Ot¬ 
tawa.  Kan. 

Miss  Kate  M.  McKie,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Williams,  Hotel  Majestic,  West 
72d  St..  New  York  City  ( was  Ida  M. 
Buck  of  North  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  p.  104). 

Wm.  Howcroft,  City  National  Bank,  Platts- 
burg,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Cadle,  571  East  Front  St., 
Muscatine,  la. 

Orin  C.  Buck,  Main  St.,  Shortsville,  On¬ 
tario  Co.,  N.  Y.  ( son  of  Alexis  Cuyler 
Buck,  and  M.  M.  Buck  Free  Library, 

p.  88). 

Clinton  C.  Buck,  118  Main  St.,  Winsted, 
Conn.  “Buck's  Pharmacy." 

George  F.  Buck,  Yosemite  Bdlg.,  Stockton, 
Calif. 

Mrs.  John  F.  Norbury,  5  Warren  St.,  Ellen- 
ville,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  N.  Della  (Buck)  Carbee,  Haverhill, 
N.  H. 

Charles  H.  Buck,  Box  25,  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 

Henry  R.  Buck,  229  Riverside  Ave.,  Torring- 
ton.  Conn. 

Horace  Royal  Buck,  248  Monroe  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

George  E.  and  E.  A.  Buck,  469  North  Main 
St.,  Palmer,  Hampden  Co.,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Prank  M.  Brigham  (Hattie  Buck),  2324 
O  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb.  (Lancaster  (lo.) 

Robert  J.  Buck,  Jefferson  Co.  Nafl  Bank, 
Watertown,  N.  Y. 

A.  E.  Buck,  lumber  merchant.  East  Arling¬ 
ton,  Vt. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Jones  Sauber,  733  Ackerman 
Ave..  Syracuse.  N.  Y.  (Mrs.  J.  S.  Sauber, 
106  WaveiTy  Place.,  Syracuse). 

Mrs.  Frances  M.  Buck,  “The  Obiston,”  47 
Genesee  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Erastus  Buck,  13  Second  St.,  Newport,  Or¬ 
leans  Co.,  Vt. 

Robert  H.  Buck,  4221  Irving  St.,  Denver, 
Colo.,  for  dau.,  Sally  T.  Buck. 

I  F.  E.  Woodruff,  c-o  Byron  P.  Moon  Co., 

I  Proctor  Bldg.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Dorcas  A.  Uhl,  1354  South  Maple  St., 
Carthage,  Jasper  Co.,  Mo. 

Mrs.  George  Simms,  18  West  34th  St.,  New 
York  City  (cousin  of  Col.  Benj.  F.  Buck). 

W.  O.  Buck  (of  Central  Nafl  Bank),  1012 
South  Boston  Ave.,  Tulsa,  Tulsa  Co., 
Okla. 

'  John  R.  and  John  Halsey  Buck,  attorneys  at 
law,  50  State  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

W.  F.  and  Sam'l  R.  Buck,  attorneys  at  law, 
Superior,  Nuckolls  Co.,  Neb. 

Mrs.  O.  O.  and  N.  B.  Buck  (of  Angora  State 
Bank),  Angora,  Morrill  CO’.,  Neb.  (des. 
of  Naoma,  dau.  of  O.  O.  Buck,  formerly 
of  Union  Grove,  Neb  ). 

Miss  Mary  E.  Buck,  232  North  Capitol  Ave. 
(Mount  Clemens),  Lansing,  Mich,  (phi¬ 
lanthropist)  . 

H.  Dudley  Buck,  merchant,  16-18  Water  St., 
Newburgh-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Stewart  M.  Buck.  Bramwell,  Mercer  Co., 
W.  Va. 

Mrs.  Harry  B.  Henderson.  Cheyenne,  Lara¬ 
mie  Co.,  Wyo.  (her  that  was  Vivia 
Buck). 

Mrs.  D.  A.  Loomis,  25  Bayley  Ave.,  Yonkers, 
Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Evelyn  M.  Buck,  8  Baldwin  Ave.,  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  N.  J. 

Dr.  Albert  H.  Buck,  Old  Lyme  Inn,  Lyme, 
Conn.,  formerly  of  Forest  Hill,  L.  I., 
N.  Y.  Author,  “Bucks  of  Weathersfield, 
Conn.” 

James  T.  Buck,  editor  and  pub.  Cro»hyton 
Rcvieir.  Crosbyton,  Crosby  Co.,  Tex. 
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Dr.  Champlin  F.  Buck,  agent  Am.  Surety 
Co.  of  New  York  City,  High  School  Bldg,. 
Lockport,  N.  Y.,  former  office  183  Gene¬ 
see  St. 

Hon.  Clarence  F.  Buck,  Monmouth,  Warren 
Co.,  Ill.;  State  senator;  home,  388  Wash¬ 
burn  St. 

Miss  Edith  C.  Buck,  422  West  24th  St.,  Cedar 
Falls,  la.  (of  Iowa  State  Teachers'  Col¬ 
lege,  Grinnell,  la.). 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Bigelow,  2912  Pine  Grove  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Judge  George  H.  Buck,  Superior  Court,  San 
Mateo  Co.,  Redwood  City,  Calif,  (des.  of 
Maine  Bucks). 

Col.  Benjamin  F.  Buck  (of  B.  F.  Buck  &  Co., 
publishers).  156  5th  Ave.,  New  York 
City,  res.  465  Central  Park  West. 

Frank  H.  Buck,  Fairmount  Hotel,  Apt.  542, 
San  Francisco,  Calif,  (capitalist). 

Rev.  Sylvester  J.  Buck,  Ph.  D.,  pastor  M.  E. 
Church,  34th  and  Market  Sts.,  Oakland, 
Alameda  Co.,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Louis  C.  (Buck)  Smith,  Cary  Station, 
McHenry  Co.,  Ill.,  Box  42. 

Mrs.  Alice  (Buck)  Penfield.  8  Oread  St., 
Worcester,  Mass.  (Mrs.  D.  Edward  Pen- 
field  of  Warren.  Worcester  Co..  Mass.). 

Mrs.  Jame.s  H.  Harwood,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
("Inglewood"),  (Martha  [Buck]  Har¬ 
wood). 

George  I.  Buck,  1273  Prospect  Place,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.  (son  of  Hiram). 

diaries  N.  Buck,  Louisville,  Ky.,  1466  St. 
James  Court  (novelist). 

Mrs.  Fi-ancis  N.  Buck,  New  Castle.  Del. 

Miss  Gertrude  Buck.  112  Market  St.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  N.  Y.  (dau.  of  Hon.  George  M. 
Buck,  Kalamazoo.  Mich.,  and  sister  of 
IVm.  Bradford  Buck,  social  worker, 
Randalls  Island,  N.  Y.). 

Mrs.  H.  P.  Buck,  2112  Spring  St.,  Little  Rock, 
Ark. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Harnsberger,  Front  Royal.  Warren 
Co.,  Va.,  Box  232  (her  that  was  Florence 
I.  Buck). 

Mrs.  Robert  P.  Strong,  Box  254,  New  Milford, 
Conn.  (Adaline,  dau  of  J.  Leroy  Buck). 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Purviance,  4268  Binning  St., 
Omaha,  Neb.  (was  Edith  E.  Buck). 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Porterfield,  1355  28th  St.  San 
Diego,  Calif,  (was  Lotte  Buck). 

Buck  Addresses  to  Which  Circiihirs  I 

and  Not  Tak 

Stirling  P.  Buck,  patent  attorney.  Suite  7, 
629  F  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Harold  H.  Buck,  electrical  engineer,  Lyons, 
Ionia  Co.,  Mich. 

Dr.  Laura  Agnes  Buck,  A.  B.,  Naples,  On¬ 
tario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Glendolin  Buck,  office  80  ^Michigan  Boulevard 
Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill.  (advertiser),  (son  of 
Judge  Curtis  Buck  of  Evanston,  Ill.). 

Kenneth  Buck,  Brinkerhoff  and  south  cor. 
William  Sts.,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.  (son  of 
Geo.  W.,  deceased). 

Henry  Robinson  Buck.  60  Prospect  St.,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

Nelson  L.  Buck,  3535  South  Ashland  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

IMrs.  Meta  Evalina  (Buck)  Dupray,  626i-] 
South  7th  St.,  Springfield,  Ill. 

Guy  R.  Buck,  5018  Sunnyside  Ave.,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

Lieut.  Walter  A.  Buck,  U.  S.  S.  Canandaigua. 
Navy  Yard,  Boston,  Mass. 

Con  M.  Buck,  322  Greenwood  Ave.,  Topeka, 
Kan. 

Ml'S.  J.  L.  White,  517  Ohio  Ave.,  Holton. 
Jackson  Co.,  Kan.  (Eunice  E.,  dau.  of 
Dr.  Chas.  A.  Buck). 

Joseph  W.  Buck.  521-529  Robinson  Bldg.,  El¬ 
mira,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Eugenia  (Buck)  Roach,  Lexington, 
Holmes  Co.,  Miss. 

Miss  Media  R.  Buck,  1468  Caselton  Ave.,  Port 
Richmond,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Dudley  Buck,  50  West  67th  St..  New  York 
City  (musical  instructor). 

Andrew  Buck  and  family,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1, 
Harrison  City  Road,  Jeannette.  West¬ 
moreland  Co.,  Pa. 

George  H.  Buck,  consulting  actuary,  256 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

LeRoy  A.  Buck,  R.  F.  D.,  Box  No.  12,  Groton. 
Tomkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Florence  C.  (Buck)  Conger,  Groton, 
Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.  (Mrs.  Benn  Conger, 
D.  A.  R.). 

Walter  H.  Buck,  attorney  at  law,  609-611 
Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Cory,  1428  Schiller  Ave., 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Mrs.  Richard  Boyly  Buck,  1228  St.  Paul  St., 
Baltimore.  Md. 

Mr.  Ellard  A.  Buck.  125  Monmouth  St.,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J.  (High  School,  prof.  Dept,  of 
Science). 

Miss  Marhyna  E.  Dodds,  201  Terminal  Bldg., 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  res.  Lincoln  Hotel. 

Dr.  Edward  LeRoy  Barnett,  cor.  30th  St.  and 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

fere  Sent  of  First  Book,  1917  to  1920, 
ng  the  Book. 

Mrs.  Mary  Sarah  (Buck)  Emmons,  Conklin, 
Ottawa  Co.,  Mich. 

Hon.  Cassius  M.  Buck,  banker,  Faribault, 
Rice  Co.,  Minn. 

Mrs.  Cora  Buck,  Somers,  Tolland  Co.,  Conn. 
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Dr.  C.  E.  Buck,  M.  D.,  Cromwell,  Middlesex 
Co.,  Conn.,  and  Chicago,  Ill.,  1915. 

Jerome  Buck,  349  Carelton  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Prof.  Buck,  prin.  Grand  View  Normal  Inst., 
Grandview,  Rea  Co.,  Tenn. 

Col.  Carrol  De  Eorest  Buck,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Howard  C.  Buck,  118  Asylum  St..  Hartford. 
Conn. 

Henry  Robinson  Buck,  of  Ford,  Buck  and 
Robinson,  mchs.,  Hartford.  Conn. 

IV.  B.  Buck,  22  Irving  St.,  Framingham,  Mid¬ 
dlesex  Co.,  Mass. 

Henry  J.  Buck,  183  High  St.,  Walpole,  Nor¬ 
folk  Co.,  Mass. 

John  J.  Buck,  Napa,  Napa  Co.,  Calif. 

Mrs.  Effa  Buck.  Holt.  Ingham  Co.,  Mich. 

Richard  Buck,  Bristol  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Robert  E.  Buck,  65  Bristol  St.,  Southington, 
Hartford  Co.,  Conn. 

John  E.  Buck,  175  Nassau  St.,  Fordham,  New 
York  City. 

Arthur  E.  Buck,  (farmer),  Northfield.  Wash¬ 
ington  Co.,  Vt. 

A.  W.  Buck,  Carrolltown.  Cambria  Co.,  Pa. 

Stewart  E.  Buck.  Easton,  Northampton  Co., 
Pa. 

A.  M.  Buck,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Louis,  498  Autumn  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Harrv  F.  Buck,  Manchester,  Hillsboro  Co., 
N.  H. 

Loyd  H.  Buck,  IMilo,  Piscataquis  Co.,  Me. 

Wilbur  W.  Buck,  Howards,  Cameron  Co.,  Pa. 

Wm.  W.  Buck,  Kent,  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 

Chas.  H.  Buck,  Jamestown.  Chautauqua  Co., 
N.  Y. 

John  F.  Buck,  2710  Albemarle  Road,  Brook¬ 
lyn.  N.  Y. 

Joseph  J.  Buck,  Clifton  Hill,  Randolph  Co., 
Mo. 

M.  A.  Buck,  Cohasset.  Plymouth  Co.,  Mass. 

Homer  Buck,  Dorchester,  Suffolk  Co.,  Mass. 

Charles  Howe  Buck,  First  Nafl  Bank,  Meri¬ 
den.  New  Haven  Co.,  Conn. 

John  S.  Buck,  Weathersfiehl,  Hartford  Co., 
Conn. 

George  W.  Buck,  Forest  Grove,  Washington 
Co.,  Ore. 

John  Buck.  878  Regents  Drive.  Portland.  Ore. 

Wm.  Joseph  Buck,  209  Beston  St.,  Peoria,  Ill. 

Frank  R.  Buck,  2802  Washington  Blvd.,  Oak 
Park,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dr.  R.  E.  Buck,  Newfield,  Gloucester  Co., 
N.  J. 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Buck,  Poland.  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

John  M.  and  C.  B.  (son)  Buck,  Stockbridge. 
Berkshire  Co.,  Mass. 

Werden  Buck,  Joliet,  Will  Co..  Ill.  (mer¬ 
chant). 

Garret  W.  Buck,  Colts  Neck,  Monmouth  Co., 
N.  J.  (poultryman) . 


C.  N.  and  L.  K.  Buck,  136  W.  Main  St.,  Free¬ 
hold,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Francis  (Buck)  Davis,  LeRaysville, 
Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 

George  Buck,  Sr.,  305  N.  7th  St.,  Beatrice, 
Gage  Co.,  Neb.  (Civil  War  veteran). 

Glen  Alonzo  Buck,  dairyman,  Mexico,  Os¬ 
wego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

James  H.  Buck,  farmer,  Moretown,  W'ash- 
ington  Co.,  Vt. 

W'alter  S.  Buck,  Norway,  Oxford  Co.,  Me. 

Howard  Buck,  Boise  City,  Ada  Co.,  Idaho 
(banker) . 

George  N.  and  Charles  B.  Buck,  merchants 
Mattoon,  Coles  Co.,  Ill. 

Howard  O.  Buck.  226  Fort  Pleasant  Ave., 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Frank  C.  Buck,  59  Princeton  St.,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Wm.  O.  Buck,  Waverly,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.  (son 
of  George  W. ) . 

Charles  Buck,  Freeport,  Stephensons  Co.,  Ill. 

I  Willis  R.  Buck,  Canandaigua,  Ontario  Co., 
N.  Y. 

Dr.  Francis  T.  Buck,  Kingston,  Ulster  Co., 
N.  Y. 

Hon.  George  S.  Buck,  Point  Abino,  Ridge¬ 
way,  Ont.  (mayor  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.). 

Thomas  and  Amanda  Buck,  Gorham,  Coos 
Co..  N.  H. 

i  Wm.  M.  Buck  and  son  Irvin,  “Canaan  House,” 
props.,  Canaan,  Essex  Co.,  Vt. 

,  Walter  E.  Buck,  Sunnyside,  Yakima  Co., 
Wash,  (state). 

John  Buck  and  son  M.  C.,  Island  Pond,  Essex 
Co.,  Vt.  (custom  house  officers). 

'  Myron  C.  Buck,  169  Lincoln  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 

Maurice  Buck,  291  Alexander  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 

Henry  D.  Buck,  Centralia,  Marion  Co.,  Ill. 

Giles  P.,  15  South  Division  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Melvin,  Schuyler  Falls,  Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y. 

1  Dr.  Percy  E.  Buck,  M.  D.,  Glover,  Orleans 
Co.,  Vt. 

James  T.  Buck,  Kosciusko,  Attala  Co..  Miss. 

George  W.  Buck,  Duluth,  St.  Louis  Co.,  Minn. 

Rev.  Walter  Parley  Buck,  Stafford  Springs, 
Tolland  Co.,  Conn. 

Rev.  Walter  Buck,  New  London,  Conn,  (town 
and  Co.). 

Harold  Winthrcp  Buck,  Stamford,  Fairfield 
Co.,  Conn. 

Henry  A.  and  John  F.  Buck,  New  Canaan, 
Fairfield  Co.,  Conn. 

Francis  D.  Buck,  New  Castle  (town  and  Co.), 
Del.). 

Dr.  Howard  M.  Buck,  Waltham,  Middlesex 
Co.,  Mass. 

Miss  Eleanor  Buck,  Weston.  Middlesex  Co., 
Mass. 
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G.  Wallace  Buck,  lawver,  Elmira,  Chemung 

Co.,  N.  Y. 

Chester  C.  Buck,  Plymouth,  Marshall  Co., 
Ind. 

Hiram  Buck,  Rising  Sun,  Ohio  Co.,  Ind. 
Milton  Dana  Buck,  Geneva,  Ontario  Co., 
N.  Y. 

Dr.  Thomas  Buck,  Univ.  of  Ill.,  Urbana, 
Champaign  Co..  Ill. 

Dr.  Jariah  Dewey  Buck,  M.  D.,  Fredonia, 
Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A.  L.  Buck,  Tenney,  Clay  Co.,  Minn. 

E.  L.  Buck.  Cobleskill,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Charles  Buck,  confectioner,  3101  Jamaica 
Ave.,  Richmond  Hill,  Queens  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Wm.  Clark  Buck,  Reading,  Middlesex  Co., 
Mass.  (pp.  105-106). 

Charles  Buck.  School  St.,  North  Woburn, 
Mass. 

Prof.  Arthur  E.  Buck.  Grinnell  College,  Grin- 
nell.  la. 

Wm.  F.  Buck,  lawver,  Superior,  Nuckolls  Co., 
Neb. 

A.  F.  Caldwell,  Pocatello,  Bannock  Co.. 
Idaho. 

Rev.  Martin  W.  Buck.  Baptist  Ch.,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Alamance  Co.,  N.  C.  (of  the  New 
Jersey  Bucks). 

Dr.  E.  T.  Buck,  M.  D.  (son  of  Dudley),  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Carter,  429  North  21st  St.,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Elisha  (Edgerton)  Rogers,  99  Division 
St.,  Norwich,  Ct. 

H.  C.  Parsons,  Monmouth,  Warren  Co.,  Ill. 
Miss  Pearl  Parsons,  Kirkwood  Co.,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Polly  (Hagerman)  Bushnell,  Mc¬ 
Donough  Co.,  Ill. 

B.  F.  Can-  (of  Norton  &  Co.),  Seattle,  King 

Co.,  Wash,  (state). 

Charles  F.  Buck,  Bucklin.  Ford  Co.,  Kan. 
Theodore  H.  Buck  and  Son,  lumber  dealers. 
Chestnut  St.,  Chelsea,  Mass. 

J.  M.  Buck  and  Sons,  Stockbridge,  Mass. 

Ira  H.  Buck,  West  Berlin.  Washington  Co., 
Yt. 

Erastus  H.  Buck,  merchant.  West  Charles¬ 
ton.  Vt. 

Miss  Grace  Buck,  art  teacher,  Glen  Eden, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  Sam'l  W.  Buck.  Lyndon  Hall  School. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Homer  H.  Buck,  Newport  Center,  Ontario  Co., 
Vt. 

H.  W.  Hemmingway  of  Boston,  and  Wm.  R. 

of  Rumford,  Me.  (pp.  42  and  91). 

Miss  Clara  Hemenway,  “Barbery  Hill  Farm." 
Topsfield,  Mass. 

George  A.  Buck,  East  Aurora.  Erie  Co., 
N.  Y.  (farmer). 

Howard  M.  Buck,  Prairie  Farm.  Barron  Co.. 
Wis. 


Prof.  George  Buck  (and  sons  Robert  and 
Joseph),  prin.  Shortridge  High  School, 
Irvington,  East  Washington  St.,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind. 

Buck  Bros.  (Chas.  and  Wm.),  Box  26.  Lenoir 
City,  Loudon  Co.,  Tenn.  (real  estate 
dealers) . 

Charles  B.  and  Louis  I.  Buck  Bros.,  hard¬ 
ware,  28-30  W.  Main  St.,  Middletown. 
N.  Y.  (came  from  Mileses.  Sullivan  Co., 
N.  W.  cor.  near  Delaware  River). 

Willis  Lefferty  Buck,  Williams  College.  Will- 
iamstown,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass,  (son  of 
Walter  Parley  Buck,  p.  104). 

Mrs.  Lawrence  F.  Abbott,  “Oakstone,"  Corn¬ 
wall,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  (she  was  Wini¬ 
fred  Buck). 

Dr.  Cornelius  H.  Buck,  or  Winthrop.  Brasher 
St..  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.,  bn.  Mar.  23. 
1883  (son  of  Andrew  of  Buck  Hollow, 
Vt.  and  Jamestown,  N.  Y..  George  and 
son  Ralph  have  a  shoe  store  in  Water- 
town.  Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  p.  70). 

Charles  Buck,  Freeport,  Stephenson  Co..  Ill. 

C.  H.  Buck.  West  Arlington.  Bennington  Co., 
Vt.  (extensive  lumberman,  p.  83). 

Rev.  Wm.  S.  Buck,  Holly.  Oakland  Co..  Mich, 
(on  R.  R.  60  miles  N.  W.  of  Detroit), 
(pastor  Pi-esbyterian  Ch.). 

Otis  H.  Buck,  West  Chesterfield.  Hampshire 
Co.,  Mass. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Emerson  Jessup,  Buchanan  Co., 
la.  (Leora  Parker  Emerson,  pp.  99  and 
120). 

Seaver  B.  Buck,  headmaster.  Berkshire 
School,  Sheffield.  Mass.  (Maine  Bucks, 
pp.  92-150). 

T.  S.  Buck,  manufacturer  of  rubber  stamps, 
537  Broadway,  New  York. 

Murray  N.  Buck.  36  South  13th  St.,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn,  (of  Buck  Hollow,  Vt., 
Bucks,  son  of  Wm.,  pp.  68-69). 

'  John  S.  Buck.  Colfax,  Whitman  Co.,  Wash, 
(state),  p.  89. 

Mrs.  David  N.  Hunter,  Box  48,  Brookfield, 
Worcester  Co.,  Mass.  (p.  69). 

Homer  H.  Buck,  Newport  Center,  Orleans 
Co.,  Vt.  (merchant). 

Charles  M.  Buck,  Newport,  Orleans  Co..  Vt. 

Edward  Bush.  Orwell.  Addison  Co..  Vt. 

Mrs.  Walter  P.  Buck,  Stafford  Springs,  Staf¬ 
ford  Sta.,  Tolland  Co.,  Conn.  (p.  104). 

George  C.  Buck,  Dannemora,  Clinton  Co., 
N.  Y.,  and  Dr.  Miles  S.,  a  son,  dentist 
there. 

Joseph  Buck  of  Livingston  Manor,  Colum¬ 
bia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  later  removed  to  Cadosia 
Valley,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Norman  Buck,  Galesburg.  Knox  Co..  Ill.  (son 
of  Wm.  of  Buck  Hollow.  Vt.). 
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Prof.  Benj.  F.  Buck,  Fairmont  College 
Wichita,  Sedgwick  Co.,  Kan.,  since  Con¬ 
gregational  minister,  Mt.  Vernon  Ch., 
Stockton,  Kan.,  1914. 

Charles  F.  Buck,  Waitsburg,  Walla-Walla, 
Kan.,  later  Bucklin,  Ford  Co.,  Kan.  (son 
of  Addison). 

L.  G.  Buck,  prof,  of  Law,  University  of  Calif., 
Oakland,  lives  at  Berkley,  Alameda  Co. 
(son  of  Lefferts,  son  of  Lemuel  of  Can¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.) 

Frank  Herbert  Buck,  Merced,  Merced  Co., 
Calif.,  Box  536  (pp.  88  and  89). 

Herbert  and  George  Buck,  sons,  Vacaville, 
Solano  Co.,  Calif,  (extensive  fruit  grow- 
er.s  and  shippers). 

Miss  Helen  D.  Buck,  Ridgewood  Public 
Library,  Ridgewood,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 

L.  K.  Buck,  Freehold,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 
(of  the  family  of  Lefferts). 

C.  E.  Buck,  Greenwood  (Depot),  Albemarle 
Co.,  Va.  (of  Va.  Bucks). 

Miss  Harriet  L.  Buck.  828  Park  St.  or  1006 
Elm  St.,  Grinnell,  la.  (teacher). 

George  V.  Buck,  photographer,  1113  F  St., 
N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C.  (no  sons). 

Mrs.  Amanda  (Buck)  Albee  and  son,  Little¬ 
ton,  Grafton  Co.,  N.  H.  (p.  103),  (Mrs. 
Frank  C.  Albee). 

Robert  Buck  (son  of  A.  E.),  East  Arlington, 
Bennington  Co.,  Vt.  (forester),  (pp.  83- 
84). 

Edward  H.  Buck,  merchant.  West  Charles¬ 
town,  Orleans  Co.,  Vt.  (p.  103). 

John  W.  Buck,  Congregational  minister, 
Ceres,  Center  Colony,  Stanislaus  Co., 
Northern  Calif. 

Ira  H.  Buck,  West  Berlin,  Washington  Co., 
Vt.,  now  (p.  72). 

George  A.  Buck,  18  Hiawatha  St.,  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  also  of  Williamsburgh,  Mass, 
(traveling  salesman),  (p.  72). 

Prof.  Sam'l  W.  Buck,  president  “Lyndon  Hall 
School,"  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y.  (p.  97). 

Miss  Grace  Buck  (dau.)  is  art  teacher  at 
“Glen  Eden"  School,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.  (where  they  re.side). 

Libraries  to  Which  Descriptive  Circulars 

1921,  and  > 

Stockbridge  Public  Library,  Berkshire  Co., 
Mass. 

Brooklyn  Public  Library,  Schemehorn  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Burlington  Public  Library,  College  St.,  Bur¬ 
lington,  Vt. 

N.  H.  State  Hist.  Soc.  Library  at  Concord, 
Merrimac  Co.,  N.  H. 

Evanston,  Cook  Co.,  Ill.,  Public  Library,  Miss 
Ida  F.  Wright,  librarian. 


Mrs.  Wm.  D.  Dodds,  500  East  Lincoln  High¬ 
way,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  (Effie,  dau.  of 
Hiram  Buck,  deceased). 

Mrs.  Amanda  (Russell)  Buck,  Lincoln  High¬ 
way,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  (wife  of  Hiram 
Buck,  died  Dec.  21,  1921). 

John  and  son  John  D.  Buck,  pharmacists, 
267  Broadway,  Chelsea,  Mass. 

Theodore  H.  Buck,  lumber  dealer.  Chestnut 
St.,  Chelsea,  Mass. 

Rev.  Charles  E.  Buck,  Rock  Creek  Epi.scopal 
Ch.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Emily  B.  Buck,  Arlington,  Bennington 
Co.,  Vt. 

George  Buck,  Jr.,  Franklin,  Franklin  Co., 
Neb.  (Jr.  and  Sr.  both  Civil  War 
veterans) . 

Rev.  Martin  W.  Buck  of  Baptist  Ch.,  Bur¬ 
lington,  Alamance  Co.,  N.  C.  (of  the  New 
Jersey  Bucks). 

Dr.  E.  T.  Buck,  M.  D.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  (son 
of  Dudley  Buck,  deceased  musician). 

Charles  Buck,  School  St,  North  Woburn, 
Mass. 

Wm.  C.  Buck,  North  Reading,  Middlesex  Co., 
Mass. 

Delos  M.  Buck,  real  estate,  Richford,  Vt.  (p. 
104). 

Henry  F.  Buck,  Westport,  Essex  Co.  N.  Y. 
(son  of  Austin  Buck,  p.  67). 

Ml’S.  Francis  E.  (Buck)  Bliss,  Mankato, 
Jewell  Co.,  Kan.  (p.  72),  (dau.  of  Capt. 
George,  Sr.,  of  Buck  Hollow,  Vt.,  Bucks). 

Mrs.  Abbie  J.  Klepser,  “Sweet  Home,”  Linn 
Co.,  Ore.  (p.  89). 

Cyrus  W.  Botsford,  Vergennes,  Vt.  (p.  98). 

Sam'l  Russell,  Schroon  Lake,  Essex  Co., 
N.  Y.  (son  of  Almedia  [Buck]  Russell, 

p.  66). 

Howard  Lorenzo  Buck  (grandson  of  Lorenzo 
Dow  Buck)  M.  A.,  Harvard,  and  teacher 
in  “the  Milwaukee  Country  Day  School,” 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  1921. 

George  L.  Buck,  Round  Lake,  Saratoga  Co., 
N.  Y. 

f  First  Book  Were  Sent,  Between  15)17  to 

t  Taking'  It. 

Oklahoma  Public  Library  and  Hist.  Soc., 
State  and  City,  W.  I.  Campbell,  librarian. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Jefferson  Co.  Public  Library 
and  State  Hist.  Soc. 

Queensborough  Public  Library  and  Hist. 
Soc.,  N.  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Salem,  Mass.,  Public  Library. 

Spokane,  Wash.,  Public  Library. 

State  Library,  Salem  (Marion  Co.),  Ore. 
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Evansville  (Vanderburg  Co.),  Ind.,  Public 
Librai’y. 

Elkhart  (town  and  Co.),  Ind.,  Public 
Library. 

Peoria  (town  and  Co.),  Ill.,  Public  Library. 

Toledo  (Lucas  Co.),  0.,  Public  Library. 

University  of  Calif,  at  Berkeley  (Alameda 
Co.),  (L.  G.  Buck,  prof,  of  Law,  lives  at 
Oakland,  son  of  Lefferts). 

State  Library,  Raleigh  (Wake  Co.),  N.  C. 

Riverside  Public  Library,  Riverside  (town 
and  Co.),  Calif. 

Los  Angeles  Public  Library,  Los  Angeles 
(town  and  Co.),  Calif. 

Free  Public  Library,  Oakland  (Alameda 
Co.),  Calif. 

Pomona  Public  Library,  Los  Angeles  (town 
and  Co.),  Calif. 

West  End  Library,  Alameda  (town  and  Co.), 
Calif. 

Public  Library,  San  Diego  (town  and  Co.), 
Calif.,  Althea  Warren,  librarian. 

Public  Library,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

State  Cap.  Library,  Sacramento,  Calif. 
(150,000  vols.). 

Providence,  R.  I.,  Athenaeum  Library  and 
Hist.  Soc.  (75,000  vols.). 

Portsmouth,  Rockingham,  N.  H.,  Public 
Library  (25,000  vols.) 

Portland  (Cumberland  (To.),  Me.,  Library 
and  Hist.  Soc.  Dept. 

Cincinnati  (Hamilton  Co.),  0.,  Public 

Library,  Vine  St.  bet.  6th  and  7th 
(300,000). 

Birchard  Library,  Freemont  (Sandusky  Co.), 
O.,  Public  Library. 

Cleveland,  O.,  Public  Library,  Superior  St. 

Troy  (Miami  Co.),  O.,  Public  Library. 


Tacoma  (Pierce  Co.), 
Library. 

Wash. 

(state) , 

Public 

Louisville 

Library. 

(Jefferson 

Co.), 

Ky.. 

Public 

Shelbyville 

Library. 

(Shelby 

Co.), 

Ky., 

Public 

Owensboro 

(Daviess 

Co.), 

Ky., 

Public 

Library. 

Carnegie  Free  Library,  4th  Ave.,  Louisville, 
Ky. 

Middletown  (Middlesex  Co.),  Conn.,  Public 
Library. 

Rock  Island  (town  and  Co.),  Ill.,  Public 
Library. 

St.  Joseph  (Center  Co.),  Mich.,  Public 
Library. 

Superior  (Douglas  Co.) ,  Wi.s.,  Public  Library. 

Oak  Park  (Cook  Co.),  Ill.,  Public  Library. 

Great  Falls  (Cascade  Co.),  Mont.,  Public 
Library. 

La  Crosse  (town  and  Co.),  Wis.,  Public 
Library. 

Oskaloosa  (Mahaska  Co. ),  la..  Public  Library. 

Cedar  Rapids  (Linn  Co.) ,  la..  Public  Library. 


Mashawaka  (St.  Joseph  Co.),  Ind.,  Public 
Library. 

Clinton  (town  and  Co.),  la..  Hist.  Soc.  Dept. 
Public  Library. 

Gary,  Ind.  (near  Ha.mmond  and  East  Chi¬ 
cago),  Public  Library. 

Leon  (Decatur  Co.),  la..  Public  Library. 

Sedalia  (Pitts  Co.),  Mo.,  Public  Library. 

Leavenworth  (town  and  Co.),  Kan.,  Ref. 
Dept.,  Public  Library. 

Newport,  R.  I.,  Historical  Soc.  Dept.,  Public 
Library. 

Newark  Free  Public  Library,  N.  J. 

Lenox  Library  (Berkshire  Co.),  Mass. 

Springfield  (Hampden  Co.),  Mass.,  Public 
Library  (150.000  vols.),  W.  C.  Hiller, 
librarian. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  Kings  Co.  Public  Library 
(70,000  vols.). 

The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  N.  W. 
cor.  Locust  and  Juniper  Sts.  (280,000 
vols.). 

The  Ridgeway  Public  Library,  Philadelphia 
(120,000  vols.). 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  (^ap.  State  Library  (David¬ 
son  Co.),  Hist.  Soc.  (40,000  vols.). 

Oshkosh  (Winnebago  Co.),  Wis.,  Public 
Library. 

Madison,  Wis.,  Dane  Co.  Hist.  Soc.  and  ref¬ 
erence,  State  Library  (250,000  vols.). 

Waterbury,  Conn.,  New  Haven  Co.  Public 
Library  (100,000  vols.). 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  State  Library  and  “Pro- 
pylacum  Society,"  North  Meridian  St. 

Syracuse  (Onondago  Co.),  N.  Y.,  University 
Library  (90,000  vols.). 

Buffalo  Public  Library  (Erie  Co.),  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  Broadway  and  Washington  St. 
(300,000  vols.). 

Grosvenor  Library  and  Hist.  Soc.,  Elmwood 
Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Buck  Memorial  Library,  Bucksport  (Han¬ 
cock  Co.).  Me. 

I  Norfolk  Public  Library  (Litchfield  Co.), 
Conn.,  Chas.  B.  Uffendale.  librarian. 

M.  M.  "Buck  Free  Library,"  Shortsville,  l\Ian- 
chester  town  (Ontario  Co.),  N.  Y. 

Carnegie  Free  Public  Library,  Forbes  St., 
Hist,  and  Gen.  Dept.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
(300.000  vols.). 

Troy  Public  Library,  Hist,  and  Gen.  Dept., 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  Miss  Diary  Davis,  treasurer. 

Hart  Memorial  Library,  Hist,  and  Gen.  Dept., 
Troy.  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Free  Library.  13th  and 
Locust  Sts.,  Hist,  and  Gen.  Dept. 

State  Library,  Denver,  Colo.,  Chalmers  Had¬ 
ley,  librarian. 

Wadsworth  Athenaeum  Library,  State  Hist. 
Soc.,  Hartford,  Conn.  (150,000  vols.). 

Walker  Free  Library,  Fitchburg  (Worcester 
Co.),  Mass,  (notable  art  collection). 
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Lithgow  Library,  Augusta  (Kennebeck  Co.), 
Me. 

State  Library  and  Hist.  Soc.,  Harrisburg 
(Dauphin  Co.),  Pa.  (100.000  vols.). 

Bangor  Public  Library,  Harlow  St..  Bangor, 
Me. 

Newberry  Public  Library,  N.  Clark  St.  (and 
State  Hist.  Soc.  on  Dearborn  St.,  George 
B.  Utley,  librarian),  Chicago,  Ill.,  W.  N. 
Carlton,  librarian. 

Iowa  State  Library  and  Hist.  Soc.,  Des 
Moines  (Polk  Co.),  la. 

Milwaukee  Public  Library,  Grand  Ave.  bet. 
8th  and  9th  Sts.  James  Smith  Buck 
wrote  pioneer  history  of  it.  (200,000 
vols.) 

Richmond  State  Library.  Broad  St.,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. 

Cambridge  Public  Library.  Mass.,  Broadway 
bet.  Irving  and  Trowbridge  Sts. 

Howard  Library,  Camp  St.  and  Howard  Ave., 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Hepburn  Library,  at  Madrid  (St.  Lawrence 
Co.),  N.  Y. 


Stoneham  (Middlesex  Co.),  Mass.,  Public 
Library. 

St.  Charles  (Kane  Co.),  Ill.,  Public  Library, 
Miss  Mabel  Case,  librarian. 

Cairo  (Alexander  Co.),  Ill.,  Public  Library. 
Chillicothe  (Ross  Co.),  O.,  Public  Library. 
Waco  (McLennon  Co.),  Tex..  Public  Library. 


THE  LIBRARY. 

Consider  what  you  have  in  the  smallest 
chosen  library.  A  company  of  the  wisest 
and  wittiest  men  that  could  be  picked  out 
of  all  civilized  countries,  in  1,000  years, 
have  set  in  best  order  the  results  of  their 
learning  and  wisdom.  The  men  themselves 
were  hid  and  inaccessible,  solitary,  impa¬ 
tient  of  interruption,  fenced  by  etiquette; 
but  the  thought  which  they  did  not  uncover 
to  their  bosom  friend  is  here  written  out  in 
transparent  words  to  us,  the  strangers  of 
another  age. — Emerson. 
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“The  Mother  Speaks." 
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“A  Mother  Speaks”  and  “Temples  Not  Made  With  Hands”  (Poetrj). 


THE  MOTHER  SPEAKS. 

By  Geraldine  Stoekvis. 

O  little  son  upon  my  knee, 

Thou  art  my  immortality! 

And  my  blood,  when  I  am  gone. 

In  thy  warm  veins  shall  still  run  on. 

When  you  look  into  my  eyes. 

With  that  air  of  calm  .surmise, 

M’hen  your  eager  lips  are  pressed 
Closely  tO’  my  offered  breast. 

Then  a  Godlike  joy  I  know. 

Which  Death  itself  can't  overthrow! 

But  Time,  which  knows  nor  rest  nor  pause. 
Moves  on,  nor  halts  for  any  cause. 

And  this,  my  flesh,  which  is  but  clay. 

Ere  long  to  dust  must  fall  away. 

And  of  my  body  there  shall  be 
Nothing  save  a  memory. 

Yet  in  thy  flesh,  and  in  thy  mind. 
Something  of  me  is  left  behind  .  .  . 

What  time  the  wintry  days  have  passed. 
And  lovely  Spring  hath  come  at  last. 

My  heart  in  your  heart  will  rejoice. 

And  you  will  laugh  with  merry  voice; 

Then  you  will  sigh,  remembering: 

"My  dead  Mother  loved  the  Spri7ig.'” 

And  when  your  children  come  to  be. 

And  they  sit  upon  your  knee. 

And  look  at  you  with  calm  surmise — 

1  shall  look  at  you  through  their  eyes. 

O  little  son  upon  my  knee. 

Thou  art  my  immortality! 


Poetry,  1850. 

“TEMPLES  NOT  MADE  WITH  HANDS.” 

'Tis  not  in  temples  made  with  hands. 

The  great  Creator  dwells; 

But  on  the  mountain  top  he  stands. 

And  in  the  lowly  dell; 

Wherever  fervent  prayer  is  heard. 

He  stands,  recording  every  word ; 

In  dell,  on  mountain,  everywhere. 

He  never  fails  to  answer  prayer. 

Yes — in  the  poor  man's  lowly  stall 
And  in  the  pris'ners’  cells, 

And  in  the  rich  man’s  lordly  hall. 

The  Great  Creator  dwells; 

Where  two  or  three  are  joined  in  prayer. 
His  Audience-Hall,  His  House  is  there. 
Wherever  prays  the  child  of  grace 
Is  His  peculiar  dwelling  place. 

Think  you  that  temple.s  built  of  stone. 

And  blessed  by  priestly  hand. 

Are  more  peculiarly  His  own. 

More  reverence  demand? 

Go  to  thy  closet.  Shut  the  door. 

And  all  thy  mercies  ponder  o’er. 

Thine  all-pervading  God  is  there: 

He  loves  to  answer  secret  prayer. 

The  temple  thy  Creator  owns. 

That  temple  is  the  heart : 

No  towering  pile  of  costly  stones. 

Nor  any  work  of  art. 

The  cloud-capt  spire,  that  points  on  high. 
May  draw  lightning  from  the  sky; 

But  'tis  the  humble  modest  flower. 

That  drinks  in  the  refreshing  shower; 

And  in  return  for  favors  given. 

It  breathes  its  fragrance  back  to  heaven. 

Some  cling  to  Prelates’  surplice  strings. 

We  bow  to  no  created  things: 

One  God  we  worship;  one  alone! 

Earth  is  His  footstool.  Heaven  His  throne. 
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